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THE  TSAR 


A  STUDY  IN  PERSONALITY 


By  ARNOLD  WHITE 


Mr.  Arnold  White,  author,  student  of  social  questions,  and  traveller,  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  have  achieved  the  dis- 


conservative  of  European  courts.  In  this  article  nir.  mniie  pves  me  nisi  auequaie  inieipreianon  ever  puniisneu  ot  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Nicholas  II.,  a  personality  so  complex  that  it  demands  the  penetrating  analysis  of  a  mind  specially  trained  to  such 
work.  Mr.  White  keenly  gauges  the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  formation  of  this  curiously  contradictory  character,— 

''T'HERE  is  no  more  mysterious  figure  in  little  more  than  the  complacency  of  the  Great 

X  Europe  than  the  Tsar.  His  detractors  Powers  with  a  monarch  whose  army  would 

declare  him  to  be  a  melancholy,  uxo-  throw  the  balance  to  the  side  on 

rious  man,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  which  it  fought.  At  first  the  most 


detail,  dominated  by  women 
and  impotent  for  good  or  evil. 

His  admirers  describe 
him  as  a  man  with  a  great 
mission  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  humanitari¬ 
an  idea  which  is  strug¬ 
gling  with  militarism  in 
every  coui'.try  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  Tsar’s  detract¬ 
ors  say  that  the  key  to 
the  character  of  the 
Head  of  the  House  of 
Romanoff  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  drifting  into 
war  with  Japan. 

His  friends  aver  that  the 
key  to  the  Tsar’s  character 
is  to  be  found  in  the  project 
for  the  great  Siberian  Railway, 
which  has  linked  the  Pacific 
with  the  Baltic  by  iron  rails  and  tsar  Nicholas  ii. 
modem  engines.  They  de¬ 
clare  that  the  key  to  the  Tsar’s  character  is  Of  tl 
to  be  found  in  the  project  for  The  Hague  acter, 
Tribunal.  When  the  Peace  Conference  first  dence 
assembled  it  was  regarded  by  sceptics  as  of  a  gr 


extravagant  claims  were  put 
forward.  Prophecies  were 
made  that  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  was  a  preliminary  to 
permanent  disarmament; 
war  was  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble;  and  general  prin¬ 
ciples  were  to  be  laid 
down  which  there  was 
no  authority  to  en¬ 
force.  When  these 
extravagant  claims 
were  disappointed  The 
Hague  Conference 
was  derided;  but  the 
young  Tsar’s  inten¬ 
tions,  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  President’s 
opening  speech,  were  that 
the  Conference  should  di¬ 
rect  its  attention  chiefly  to  arbi¬ 
tration  and  mediation  between 
Powers  at  variance.  That 
)LAS  II.  hope  is  already  beginning  to 
be  fulfilled. 

Of  the  two  theories  as  to  the  Tsar’s  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  the  more  correct?  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  contradictory,  and,  for  the  analysis 
of  a  great  personality,  is  necessarily  incom- 
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THE  TSAR  AND  HIS  COUSIN  THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES.-A  STUDY  IN  RESEMBLANCE: 

plete  without  m  full  knowletlge  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  heredity  upon  character,  and  the 
effect  of  environment  upon  habit. 

As  to  hemlity,  the  lineage  of  the  Roma¬ 
noffs  is  a  gruesome  story.  'Hie  Tsar  has  in- 
hcriteti  from  his  ancestim  an  accumulated 
burden  of  horror  and  mntow  that  is  iiMire 
conducive  to  settleil  melancholy  than  to 
healthy  ju<lgment,  to  fatalism  and  despair 
than  to  soliriety  ami  mihility  of  life.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  Kmiteror  .Nichtilas.  who  is  ap¬ 
proaching  a  time  of  hfc  when  he  can  mi 
KMifpr  he  spoken  of  as  a  ytHing  man,  is  as 
right  -meaning.  Itenevolent,  ami  clement  a 
ruler  as  ihtHigh  he  dal  mit  liear  u|Min  his 
slamklers  act  uiiiulaletl  memories  <4  Idond- 
sh^,  malignity,  ami  strife,  ('onsaler  f«w  a 
momefii  the  hisitwy  i4  hia  ant  esStws  .klea- 
antke  111.,  his  father,  thetl  in  the  arms  of  a 
mwaclr  monger,  father  John, t4  t  nmelatlt. 
The  sH|iersiNain  of  Alesamler  111.  was  a 
pure  Bunivalof  mnlMrval  limes  He  would 
ctum  himaelf,  ami  even  fafl  on  his  knees  amd 
pray,  M  a  chmtl  i4«i  uml  ihr  sun  when  he 
was  liM>kMig  thnmgh  a  wnuhtw  t  retlulNy 
at  llus  kmtl  was  emtmragetl  umWr  the  pow* 
eHul  mffueme  of  hw  phihmgihei  tulur,  M 
t'lmelantms  IhihetliaMalefI 

IV  gmndlaihei  <4  the  TMr  was  amaai 


nated  while  driving  in  the  public  streets.  His 
great-grandfather,  overwhelmed  with  Cri¬ 
mean  disasters,  is  generally  believed  in  Rus¬ 
sia  to  have  committed  suicide.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  which  has  never  been 
explained. 

The  Emperor  Paul  was  murdered  in  i8oi, 
while  Catherine  II.,  his  mother,  although  a 
great  sovereign  and  a  women  of  remarkable 
abilities,  would  have  been  accounted  a  de¬ 
generate  and  a  criminal  if  she  had  not  been 
an  empress.  The  qualities  transmitted  to 
her  posterity  were  not  those  that  make  either 
for  orderly  family  life  or  successful  states¬ 
manship.  The  husband  of  Catherine,  Peter 

111.,  was  made  away  with  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered. 

Ivan  VI.  was  immured  in  a  dungeon  for 
eighteen  years,  and  murdered,  while  Peter 

11.,  the  Tsar  of  1727  and  the  successor  of 
Catherine  I.,  whose  first  husband  was  killed 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage  with  Peter  the 
Great,  was  deposed. 

This  is  the  family  history  of  the  Tsar.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  record  of  so  much  blood¬ 
shed,  violence,  and  disaster  can  be  without 
influence  upon  his  character.  If  this  be  so, 
the  melancholy  of  the  Tsar  is  accounted  for. 
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THE  TSAR  AND  HIS  CX>USIN  THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES.— A  STUDY  IN  RESEMBLANCE. 


plete  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  heredity  upon  character,  and  the 
effect  of  environment  up>on  habit. 

As  to  heredity,  the  lineage  of  the  Roma¬ 
noffs  is  a  gruesome  story.  The  Tsar  has  in¬ 
herited  from  his  ancestors  an  accumulated 
burden  of  horror  and  sorrow  that  is  more 
conducive  to  settled  melancholy  than  to 
healthy  judgment,  to  fatalism  and  despair 
than  to  sobriety  and  nobility  of  life.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  is  ap¬ 
proaching  a  time  of  life  when  he  can  no 
longer  be  spoken  of  as  a  young  man,  is  as 
right-meaning,  benevolent,  and  clement  a 
ruler  as  though  he  did  not  bear  upon  his 
shoulders  accumulated  memories  of  blood¬ 
shed,  malignity,  and  strife.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  history  of  his  ancestors.  Alex¬ 
ander  III.,  his  father,  died  in  the  arms  of  a 
miracle-monger.  Father  John,  of  Cronstadt 
The  superstition  of  Alexander  III.  was  a 
pure  survival  of  mediaeval  times.  He  would 
cross  himself,  and  even  fall  on  his  knees  and 
pray,  if  a  cloud  obscured  the  sun  when  he 
was  looking  through  a  window.  Credulity 
of  this  kind  was  encouraged  under  the  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  his  philosopher  tutor,  M. 
Constantine  Pobedonosteff. 

The  grandfather  of  the  Tsar  was  assassi¬ 


nated  while  driving  in  the  public  streets.  His 
great-grandfather,  overwhelmed  with  Cri¬ 
mean  disasters,  is  generaJly  believed  in  Rus¬ 
sia  to  have  committed  suicide.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  which  has  never  been 
explained. 

The  Emperor  Paul  was  murdered  in  i8oi, 
while  Catherine  II.,  his  mother,  although  a 
great  sovereign  and  a  woman  of  remarkable 
abilities,  would  have  been  accounted  a  de¬ 
generate  and  a  criminal  if  she  had  not  been 
an  empress.  The  qualities  transmitted  to 
her  posterity  were  not  those  that  make  either 
for  orderly  family  life  or  successful  states¬ 
manship.  The  husband  of  Catherine,  Peter 

111.,  was  made  away  with  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered. 

Ivan  VI.  was  immured  in  a  dungeon  for 
eighteen  years,  and  murdered,  while  Peter 

11.,  the  Tsar  of  1727  and  the  successor  of 
Catherine  I.,  whose  fiist  husband  was  killed 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage  with  Peter  the 
Great,  was  deposed. 

This  is  the  family  history  of  the  Tsar.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  record  of  so  much  blood¬ 
shed,  violence,  and  disaster  can  be  without 
influence  upon  his  character.  If  this  be  so, 
the  melancholy  of  the  Tsar  is  accounted  for. 
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THE  TSARINA  AS  COLONEL  OF  HER  REGIMENT 
OF  IMPERIAL  UHLAN& 


Then  as  to  the  environment  of  the  Tsar. 
While  hereditary  influences  cannot  have 
failed  to  tinge  the  mind  of  the  Tsar  with 
gloom  and  sinister  forebodings,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  acceded  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  were  not  calculated  to  dispel 
the  gloom  he  had  acquired  with  his  birth¬ 
right.  On  May  31,  1896,  on  the  Khodin- 
sky  Plain  outside  Moscow,  during  the  corona¬ 
tion  festivities  a  horrible  disaster  occurred. 
A  number  of  booths  had  been  erected  on  the 


plain  in  which  presents  of  food  and  drink 
were  to  be  given  in  the  Tsar’s  name  to  the 
people.  An  immense  crowd,  amounting  to 
400,000  persons,  collected  during  the  night  in 
front  of  the  booths,  and  the  crush  was  so  great 
that  nearly  three  thousand  people  were  suffo¬ 
cated  or  trampled  to  death.  Since  then  the 
peasantry  throughout  Russia  superstitiously 
regard  the  Tsar  as  an  unlucky  man  and  hold 
as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  absence  of  a 
son  is  due  to  this  Khodinsky  disaster.  The 
peasantry  acquit  the  Tsar  of  re^xmsibility 
for  the  terrible  occurrence,  but  they  hold  that 
his  uncle,  the  Grand- Duke  Serge,  Governor- 
General  of  Moscow,  was  the  man  re^n- 
sible.  Indeed,  the  nickname  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Serge  in  peasant  circles  is  “Prince 
Khodinsky.”  The  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  peasantry  refer  to  an  uncle  of 
the  Tsar  in  these  terms  is  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  Russia  the  magazine  in  which 
this  article  appears.  Comment  upon  the 
Russian  Royal  Family  is  anathema.  From 
Archangel  to  Odessa,  from  Vladivostok  to 
Eidtkhunen,  there  is  nothing  in  regard  to 
which  the  Press  Censors  Department  is  more 
rigorously  severe  than  the  publication  of  any 
allusion  to  the  Russian  Royal  Family. 

In  personal  conversation  with  the  Tsar  one 
is  struck  immediately  with  the  shrinkinK  shy¬ 
ness  and  softly  apprehensive,  almost  femi¬ 
nine  sweetness  of  the  Russian  F.mperor. 
The  contrast  between  the  melancholy  and 
reflective  Tsar  and  •  the  exuberantly  vital 
Kaiser,  bubbling  and  boiling  with  unex¬ 
pended  life  power,  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  have  conversed  with  both.  It 
•  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Tsar  Nicholas 
II.  is  destitute  of  strength  because  his  habit¬ 
ual  outlook  on  life  is  rather  one  of  Orient¬ 
al  resignation  than  of  the  hopefulness  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  head  of  a  great 
Christian  nation.  The  Tsar  is  remarkable 
for  a  dignity  which  is  the  more  noticeable  be¬ 
cause  he  is  small  in  size,  and  his  voice  is 
gentle  and  womanly.  The  dignity  is  like  the 
dignity  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  impressed 
everyone  who  entered  the  presence.  The 
dignity  of  the  Tsar  was  ciuiously  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  meeting  with  the 
Kaiser.  The  two  monarchs  had  separated 
after  meeting  with  their  respective  fleets  in  the 
Baltic.  The  Kaiser  semaphored  an  effusive 
message  to  the  Tsar  from  the  upper  bridge 
of  his  magnificent  yacht,  the  Hohenzollem. 
It  was  couched  in  the  following  terms:  “The 
Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  salutes  the  Admiral 
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THEIR  IMPERIAL  MAJESTIES  LANDING  AT  KRONSTADT. 


About  this  time  the  horror  of  war,  which  is 
one  of  his  most  dominant  characteristics, 
became  hrmly  implanted  in  bis  mind.  It 
is  well  known  in  Russian  society  that  the 
Tsar’s  horror  of  war,  which  does  not  in¬ 
crease  his  popularity  with  the  army  he  will 
now  lead  in  person,  was  derived  from  the 
closest  association  with  his  mother,  the 
sister  of  Queen  Alexandra.  The  present 
writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
views  of  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  on 
the  subject  of  war.  There  can  be  no  indis¬ 
cretion  in  saying  that  Her  Majesty’s  loath¬ 
ing  and  detestation  of  the  method  of  settling 
international  differences  .by  resort  to  physi¬ 
cal  force  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  It  is 
not  that  the  Dowager  Empress  is  insensible 
to  the  necessity  of  defending  national  rights 
by  effective  preparations  by  land  and  sea,  but 
that  the  new  spirit  of  humanity,  which  has 
already  led  to  a  distinct  diminution  in  the 
military  ambitions  of  France,  has  found  a 
powerful  friend  in  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
Russia. 

On  one  occasion  the  Empress  Alexander 
visited  a  Russian  battleship  which  was  lying 
at  Copenhagen,  where  the  late  Tsar  and  his 
consort  were  sojourning  with  the  Danish 
Royal  Family  at  Fredensborg.  The  Tsar 


THE  TSAR  REVIEWING  HIS  TROOPS. 


and  Tsarina  had  visited  the  ship,  the  Dven- 
adzat  Apostoloff  (The  Twelve  Apostles)  in 
the  morning,  and  Ker  Majesty  for  the  first 
time  had  had  explained  to  her  the  scope,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  possibilities  of  modem  guns  and 
torpedoes.  The  effect  of  this  visit  to  the 
Dvenadzat  Apostoloff  was  to  impress  the  pres¬ 
ent  Tsar’s  mother  with  a  sense  of  profound 
horror  at  the  prospects  of  any  international 
conflict  in  which  modern  navies  and  modern 
weapons  would  be  employed.  The  conject¬ 
ure  may  be  hazarded,  without  fear  of  inac¬ 
curacy,  that  the  Imperial  visit  to  the  Dven¬ 
adzat  Apostoloff  was  in  one  sense  an  histori¬ 
cal  occasion.  The  visit  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  mind  of  the  mother  of  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  was  specially  sensitive  to  physical 
suffering.  The  news  had  recently  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Imperial  parents  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  the  Tsarevitch,  the 
present  Emperor,  by  a  Japanese  fanatic  at 
Otsu,  on  May  ii,  1891.  Furthermore,  the 
Empress  had  that  day  been  moved  to  tears 
by  the  description  of  some  little  Jewish 
children  who  had  received  ill-treatment  from 
the  police  in  the  town  of  Homel,  notorious 
for  the  recent  outbreak  of  intolerance  against 
the  Jews. 

The  writer  lays  stress  upon  the  hatred  of 
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war  entertained  by  Her  Majesty  the  Dowager 
Empress,  in  order  that  the  effect  upon  the 
Tsar  of  so  powerful  a  maternal  influence 
may  be  understood.  His  attempted  as.sassi- 
nation  by  a  Japanese  fanatic  produced  a 
great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple,  although  the  effect  was  one  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
present  Tsar  is  not  popular  with  the  Russian 
people.  The  Russians  like  a  jovial,  burly 
ruler,  who  can  drink  hard,  who  loves  fighting, 
and  whose  personal  courage  is  undoubted. 


Nickie  ran.”  “Nickie”  is  the  pet  name  by 
which  the  Tsar  is  known  to  his  relations, 
especially  to  his  cousins,  with  whom  he  loves 
to  cycle.  For  a  long  time  the  half-dis¬ 
affected  and  contemptuous  clans,  which  form 
society  in  Russia,  repeated  with  shrugs  of  the 
shoulders — “Then  Nickie  ran,  then  Nickie 
ran."  The  episode  is  not  forgotten  and  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  as  a  peace-maker  are 
seriously  hindered  by  the  suggestion  of  pu¬ 
sillanimity  in  a  moment  of  danger.  The 
suggestion  is  probably  unjust,  but  continual 
living  in  an  electrical  atmosphere,  with  assas- 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  GRAND  PALACE  TSARKOE-SELO. 


Ever  since  the  episode  at  Otsu,  when  the 
'I'sar’s  life  was  endangered  by  the  would-be 
murderer,  there  has  been  a  doubt  as  to  the 
personal  courage  of  the  'Fsar.  'I'his  doubt  is 
owing  to  an  indiscreet  letter  which  was 
written  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  to 
his  father,  and  which  by  some  accident  or  in¬ 
discretion  was  read  by  others.  From  Athens 
the  report  was  widely  circulated  throughout 
Europe.  'I'he  letter  described  the  episode  of 
the  attempted  assa.ssination,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece,  after  dwelling  on  the  scene 
wherein  the  Japanese  madman  stnick  at  his 
cousin,  the  Tsarevitch,  used  words  which 
have  Irecome  historical  in  Rus.siu — “Then 


sination  always  in  the  air,  and  the  memory 
that  the  majority  of  his  ancestors  have  per¬ 
ished  by  violent  death,  has  no  doubt  strained 
the  nerve  of  the  Rus.sian  Emperor. 

Timidity  in  a  despot  is  incongruous,  but 
timidity  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
may  be  the  result  of  characteristics  derived 
from  an  ancestry  remarkable  for  physical 
courage.  The  allegation  that  the  Tsar  is 
prudent,  if  not  timid,  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  excel  in  manly  sports, 
with  the  single  exception  of  cycling.  He  is 
proficient  as  a  wheelman,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  “scorch.”  With  the  exception  of 
cycling,  he  is  not  addicted  to  open-air  sports. 
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()( casionally  he  takes  up  a  gun,  and  has  even 
l)f  n  known  to  join  in  shooting- parties,  but 
11  s  Majesty  is  not  fond  of  shooting,  and  he 
is  not  a  go^  shot.  His  tastes  do  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  skill  in  the  destruction  either 
of  game  or  of  men.  Domesticity  is  his  ideal 
as  a  means  of  relaxation  during  the  scanty 
minutes  of  his  leisure.  Emphatically  he  is 
not  a  sportsman. 

When  the  Tsar  was  in  England  in  1896, 
he  visited  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  at  Lowther 
Cattle.  No  trouble  was  spared  to  prepare  a 
good  “shoot”  for  His  Majesty.  The  birds 
were  numerous;  in  fact,  there  was  no  better 
shooting  to  be  obtained  in  Pmgland  than  that 
Lord  Lonsdale  had  prepared  for  his  Impe¬ 
rial  guest.  But  the  Tsar  did  not  shine  in  his 
performance  with  the  gun  on  the  Lonsdale 
moors  and  coverts,  nor  with  the  driven  game. 
In  the  language  of  a  sturdy  and  outspoken 
old  keeper  who  was  in  close  attendance  on 
His  Majesty,  the  Tsar  “did  not  know  enough 
to  hold  a  gun  straight  nor  to  hit  a  bird.  ” 

But  if  the  Emperor  dislikes  sport  and  most 
f('!  ins  of  outdoor  exercise,  he  is  devoted  to 
his  family  and  more  especially  to  his  wife. 
Tlie  love-stor)'  of  the  young  couple  is  too 
well  known  to  repeat  here.  Their  engage¬ 
ment  and' marriage  were  clouded  by  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  course  of  true  love  has  not  run  altogether 
smoothly  since  the  wedding.  The  powerful 
influence  of  the  Dowager  P^mpress  has  cre¬ 
ated  two  parties  in  the  Russian  Court.  It  is 
an  ecclesiastical  necessity  imposed  on  the 
ladies  of  the  Rus.sian  Royal  P'amily  that  they 
shall  all  of  them  be  named  after  a  Russian 
stiiiU.  The  Dowager  P.mpress’s  name  was 
D.igmar,  and  as  there  is  no  saint  of  that 
name  she  was  accordingly  given  the  title  of 
Marie.  The  name  of  the  present  Empress 
was  Alix,  and  as  there  is  no  Saint  Alix  she 
too  received  the  name  of  Marie.  When 
there  are  two  Maries  in  a  family,  each  with 
great  influence,  none  the  less  if  that  family 
lie  Imperial,  two  parties  are  certain  to  be 
formed  and  will  range  themselves  according 
to  their  interests  and  predilections.  There 
is  a  mother-in-law  tragedy  at  the  Russian 
('ourt. 

There  was  a  storm  at  Court,  early  in  the 
’Tsar’s  married  life,  on  the  subject  of  the  la¬ 
dies  smoking.  In  the  time  of  the  P-mperor 
Alexander  cigarettes  were  permitted.  When 
the  present  Empress  acceded  to  power  she 
forbade  her  ladies-in-waiting  to  solace  them¬ 
selves  with  an  occasional  cigarette.  This 


smoking  question  raised  a  conflagration  at 
CJatchina,  Peterhof,  .Anitchkoff  Palace,  and 
Livadia,  the  glare  of  which  has  scarcely  yet 
disappeared  from  the  sky.  Between  the 
Dowager  Empress  and  her  daughter-in-law 
there  is  not  much  love  lost;  and  the  failure 
of  the  sweet  and  lovable  daughter  of  the 
Princess  Alice  to  produce  a  male  heir  to  the 
throne  has  been  a  strong  reason  for  causing 
much  feeling  on  both  sides.' 

'That  parents  whose  quiver  is  full  of  daugh¬ 
ters  intensely  long  for  a  son  is  proverbial, 
but  in  the  present  case,  where  the  succession 
to  the  throne  is  dependent  upon  the  birth  of 
a  son,  unless  the  Romanoff  traditions  are  set 
aside,  the  matter  becomes  one  of  great  social 
and  national  concern.  Under  the  present 
condition  of  things,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
will  succeed  the  'Tsar  Nicholas;  but  it  is 
competent  to  the  'Tsar  to  set  aside  the  suc¬ 
cession  and  appoint  a  daughter.  ’The  Rus¬ 
sian  Court  is  hopelessly  divided  upon  this 
question  of  the  nomination  of  an  heir;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  if  the  'Tsar  were  to  take 
this  course,  the  Russian  people  would  acqui¬ 
esce  in  his  decision.  'The  subject  is  fraught 
with  future  trouble  to  Russia. 

The  Tsar  divides  his  time  when  in  Russia 
between  Gatchina,  which  is  his  home  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  autumn; 
Peterhof,  which  is  the  summer  residence 
opposite  Cronstadt;  the  Anitchkoff  Palace; 
and  Livadia,  in  the  Crimea.  Since  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander’s  death,  the  Tsar  never 
lives  in  the  Winter  Palace.  The  rooms 
where  the  Emperor  Alexander  died  are  still 
kept  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  day  of  his 
assassination,  with  one  e.xception.  The  camp 
bed  remains,  but  his  clothes,  left  as  they 
were,  thick  with  blood,  were  removed  a  little 
time  ago.  'The  view  from  the  windows  of 
the  ballroom  of  the  Winter  Palace  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  One  sees  the  w’aves  of  the  Neva 
dancing  in  the  light,  and  all  the  white  sails 
silhouetted  against  the  sun.  When  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  Emperor  lives  in  a  small  palace, 
Petrofski,  outside  the  town,  where  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  taste  for  simplicity  and  dislike  of  cere¬ 
monial  and  form  have  free  play.  When 
the  Emperor  is  at  Peterhof,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  in  the  months  of  July  and 
.August,  Ministers  have  an  easier  time  than 
when  he  is  at  tiatchina,  fourty-four  versts 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Emperor  receives  one  Minister  every 
day,  when  he  is  either  at  Gatchina  or  Peter¬ 
hof.  The  Foreign  Minister’s  day  is  Tues- 
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day.  But  Count  LamsdoriT  sees  the  Kmperur 
more  often  when  necessity  arises.  Twice  a 
week  His  Majesty  has  a  general  reception, 
which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  promi¬ 
nent  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
citizens  who  for  any  reason  are  honored  by 
an  Imperial  audience.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  at  these  general  receptions  to  prevent 
any  attempt  on  the  Emperor’s  life.  The 
system  of  espionage  at  Court  is  the  most 
elaborate  that  can  be  devised.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  there  are,  from  time  to  time,  alarming 
indications  that  the  precautions  taken  are 
inadequate.  In  the  month  of  May  last  an 
explosive  was  found  in  the  clock  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece  of  the  breakfa.st-room  in  Gatchina 
in  which  the  little  daughters  of  the  Tsar 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  breakfast  with 
their  English  governess.  For  some  reason 
it  was  noticed  that  the  hands  of  the  clock 
pointed  to  five  minutes  to  nine  for  several 
consecutive  minutes,  although  the  mechanism 
of  the  timepiece  was  operating  as  usual. 
On  examination  it  was  found  that  a  high 
explosive  had  been  inserted  in  the  clock. 

The  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  gloom, 
produced  by  the  constant  sense  of  impalpa¬ 
ble  danger,  overshadows  the  spirits  of  everv’- 
one  at  the  Russian  Court.  This  is  the  rea.son 
why  the  annual  visit  to  Copenhagen  or  Fre- 
densborg  is  so  eagerly  anticipated,  and  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  Royal 
Family.  At  Fredenborg,  although  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  guarded  by  a  considerable  force  of 
detectives,  they  are  not  in  evidence;  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  he  is  accompanied  only  by  one 
or  two  aides-de-camp  who  are  generally  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  The  extraordinary  feature 
about  Nihilism  in  Russia  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  upper  classes  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  of  the  intellectual  proletariat  to  bring 
the  present  system  to  an  end.  The  Tsar 
never  knows  who  are  his  friends  and  who 
his  enemies.  An  abiding  sense  of  distrust  is 
the  result,  and  hence  the  passionate  affection 
that  His  Majesty  feels  for  his  wife,  whose 
faithful  counsel  and  patient  sympathy  are 
the  bright  spots  in  one  of  the  saddest  lives 
in  Europe. 

The  amusements  of  the  Tsar  are  few’.  He 


is  fond  of  photography;  sometimes  indulges 
in  a  mood  for  the  making  of  melancholy 
verse;  and  as  was  said  in  a  p>revious  place, 
he  is  an  adept  with  the  cycle.  When  at 
Gatchina  he  is  in  the  habit  of  cycling  by 
himself  for  a  portion  of  every  day,  but  at 
Feterhof  the  work  brought  down  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  constant  interv’iew’s  with 
Ministers  and  officials,  consume  the  whole  of 
his  time,  and  a  light  in  His  Majesty’s  writing- 
room  may  be  seen  far  into  the  night  as  he 
labors  with  the  mountains  of  papers  that  are 
dispatched  to  him  by  cunning  Ministers,  who 
are  resolved  to  surround  the  young  Tsar 
with  a  parapet  of  detail,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  mastery  of  the  larger  questions  affecting 
Russian  policy. 

The  Tsar  is  a  kindly,  saddened,  over- 
w’orked,  and  unhappy  man.  His  desire  to 
do  his  duty  compels  him  to  engage  in  an  un¬ 
ceasing  struggle  with  details  which  are  never 
overtaken.  In  this  struggle  he  is  helped  by 
one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  women  whose 
virtues  are  derived  through  her  mother  from 
Queen  Victoria.  When  the  Tsar  was  a  boy 
he  had  an  English  nurse,  who  taught  him  to 
speak  English  without  accent,  and  planted 
in  his  mind  a  love  of  English  methods  of 
life  and  habits  which  he  has  never  lost. 
When  the  Tsar  is  in  private  costume,  he  has 
recourse  to  an  English  tailor.  English  family 
life  is  his  delight,  and  the  English  constitu¬ 
tional  system  he  regards  with  a  favorable 
eye.  In  character  he  is  more  like  his  grand¬ 
father  than  his  father,  but  notwrithstanding 
his  undoubted  abilities  and  fine  disposition, 
he  is  too  completely  in  the  hands  of  his 
Ministers  and  his  mother  to  exercise  real 
control  over  Russian  policy. 

The  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  is  physically  weak; 
his  nerves  are  shattered;  his  will  feeble.  He 
is  amiable  where  iron-handedness  is  essen¬ 
tial.  He  is  dependent  when  a  strong  indi¬ 
viduality  is  required.  He  is  constantly  in 
subjection  first  to  one  influence  and  then  to 
another.  He  is  more  than  usually  amena¬ 
ble  to  women’s  control,  and  the  fair  sex  ha-> 
on  more  than  one  occasion  exercised  power¬ 
ful,  if  not  calamitous,  influence  upon  his 
life. 
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IX  the  Rebellion  Year,  when  the  boys 
shouldered  their  pikes,  and  went  bravely 
out  to  die  in  a  good  cause,  there  was  not  a 
braver,  nor  a  bolder,  than  the  boy  from 
(lleiiravel  who  headed  them,  Conn  Magee 
—Captain  Conn,  as  he  was  quickly  ranked. 

A  ilashing  fine  fellow  was  Conn — a  strap¬ 
ping  and  an  able  one — as  lithe  as  a  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  and  tall  and  straight  as  a  poplar. 
He  was  a  very  lion-cub  in  strength,  but  had  a 
heart  as  good  and  as  tender  as  that  of  a  child. 

In  all  the  Nine  Glens  of  .Antrim  there  was 
not  a  girl  that  didn’t  worship  Conn  for  his 
comeliness  and  his  goodness;  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  his  boy  comrades  was  little  behind. 
Conn  had  a  heart  that  always  beat  for  his 
country,  was  ever  sore  for  his  country’s 
wrongs,  and  ever  and  always  eager  to  strike 
for  her  rights.  He  carried  the  United  Irish¬ 
men  movement  like  wildfire  over  the  hills 
an<l  through  the  glens  of  Antrim.  .And, 
while  the  organizing  went  on,  he  seldom 
slept  in  his  bed  at  nights,  and  more  seldom 
did  his  own  roof  cover  him. 

Truly  a  proud  man  was  he  on  the  day 
that  his  band  first  flashed  their  pikes  to  the 
sun — the  moon  had  shone  upon  them  often 
•-  and  with  high  hearts  marched  upon  .Antrim 
town.  But,  like  many  a  brave  fellow  before, 
and  since.  Captain  Conn  failed — failed,  with 
barely  less  glory  than  success  would  have 
won  him;  and  then,  like  many  another  brave 
fellow  also,  he  had  to  go  upon  his  Keeping 
among  the  poor  people  of  the  Glens — to 
wliom  the  hundred  pounds  reward  upon  his 
head  meant  a  fortune — stay  in  hiding  for 
months  and  months,  lucking  from  byre  to 
craw  and  from  ditch  to  dike,  seldom  daring 
to  let  God’s  sun  shine  on  him;  coming  out 


like  the  owl  only  at  night,  and  under  the 
friendly  cover  of  its  black  cloak  crawling 
cautiously  over  the  hills  to  seek  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  a  fresh  glen,  when  the  scent  had 
grown  too  hot  in  the  one  he  was  quitting. 

But  he  was  cornered  by  the  soldiers  at  last, 
and  taken  at  bay,  after  selling  his  liberty 
dearly.  Manacled  and  fettered,  and  guarded 
by  a  full  regiment  of  redcoats,  poor  Captain 
Conn  was  borne  off  in  triumph  to  Carrick- 
fergus  J  ail,  and  there  put  behind  well-secured 
bars  and  bolts.  His  capture  had  cost  too 
much  for  the  advantage  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away.  The  Government  rejoiced  that  so 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  the  Realm,  as  he,  and  one  whose  life  at 
liberty  would  ever  have  such  a  disturbing 
influence  upon  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  young 
men  of  .Antrim,  w'as  safe  in  their  power  at 
last.  .And  they  were  resolved  that  their 
statesmen’s  sleep  should  little  longer  be  dis¬ 
turbed  with  apprehensions  of  Captain  Conn 
Magee. 

.A  trial  for  life  (it  might  then  be  more  ap¬ 
propriately  termed  a  trial  for  death)  cost  the 
authorities  little  trouble,  and  less  time,  in 
those  days;  so,  within  thirty-six  hours  after 
his  capture,  poor  Conn  was  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  tried,  and  condemned, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  “  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  on  the  public  gallows  until  he  was 
dead,  and  his  head  afterward  exposed  on  a 
spike,  over  the  gate  of  Carrickfergus,  as  the 
head  of  a  traitor.”  .At  which  sentence  Conn, 
standing  erect,  and  with  folded  arms,  in  the 
high-stacked  dock,  and  meeting  the  judge’s 
look  with  a  steadiness  that  caused  that 
official’s  eye  to  shift  and  then  fall,  smiled  a 
sardonic  smile;  though,  next  moment,  there 
was  a  heavy  weight  at  his  heart,  for  thinking 
that  the  poor  world  should  come  to  such  a 
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degenerate  pass  as  to  brand  traitor  on  a  man 
who  daretl  to  love  and  to  serve  and  to 
raise  up  his  own  fallen  country! 

As  Conn,  by  his  ever-sterling  qualities,  and 
more  particularly  by  certain  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  acts  of  his  in  the  heat  of  the  late  struggle, 
had  unwittingly  made  himself  friends,  even  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  there  was  a  great 
effort  put  forth,  by  friend  and  enemy  con¬ 
jointly,  to  save  hLs  life,  and  many  influential 
quarters  were  moved  to  action,  with  the  result 
that,  though  the  authorities  immediately  on 
the  ground  granted  a  respite  of  five  days,  to 
permit  of  the  higher  powers  being  ap¬ 
proached,  the  latter  ab^lutely  and  curtly 
refused  to  hear  any  appeal  on  behalf  of  such 
a  dangerous  rebel,  and  of  one  who  had  caused 


them  so  much  trouble  and  money,  and  so 
many  lives,  as  Captain  Conn  Magee.  On  no 
account  would  they  consent  to  spare  his  life 
— they  would  not  even  alter  his  death  sen¬ 
tence  into  one  of  perpetual  imprisonmeni  — 
for  they  hated  deeply  this  noble  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  young  fellow,  and  were  determined  on 
exacting  the  last  drop  of  his  life’s  bloo<l  in 
requital  for  the  sedition  he  had  stirred.  Tlicy 
s;iid:  “We  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  the  head 
of  Conn  Magee  droops  on  its  spike  above  Car- 
rick  gate,  as  a  warning  and  a  terror  to  all 
traitors.” 

Of  all,  the  one  person  on  whom  this  sad 
intelligence  bore  hardest  was  little  black¬ 
haired  Mary  O’Hara  of  the  Braid,  who  loved 
the  gallant  Conn  with  a  fervor  with  which 
man  was  seldom  loved,  who  had  encouraged 
and  strengthened  him  in  his  determination  to 
free  his  country,  and  who  had  promised  with 
her  hand  and  heart  to  complete  his  happi¬ 
ness  on  the  day  of  Freedom’s  Dawn.  In  his 
narrow  prison,  too,  had  it  not  been  for  thoughts 
of  little  Mary’s  broken  heart,  the  noble- 
spirited  Conn  could  have  looked  upon  his 
coming  fate  with  scornful  indifference. 

'lliese  last  bad  tidings  would  have  finally 
;>rostrated  poor  Mary,  but  that  one  thin  little 
hope-gleam  reached  her.  4’he  messenger  who 
had  broken  the  news  to  her  said:  “'Fhey  are 
bitter  men  surely  when  they  will  insist  upon 
the  blood  of  the  poor  boy,  though  by  raising 
their  little  finger  any  one  of  them  could  give 
him  his  life,  which. is  more  than  any  other 
laan  in  Ireland  could  do — barrin’  Lord 
O’Neill  of  Shane’s  Castle,  and  he,  ye  know, 
pos.ses.ses  the  ancient  right  of  his  family  de¬ 
manding  a  life  in  the  year  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country’.  But,  of  course,  bitter 
as  the  Government  are  against  Conn  Magee, 
and  his  sort.  Lord  O’Neill — whose  father  s 
life  was  lost  in  .\ntrim  battle — is  ten  times 
bitterer,  and  entirely  outside  the  idea  of  ap- 
{>ealing  to.” 

“Then,”  said  Mary,  suddenly  becoming 
|>ossessed  of  life  and  energy  again,  “1  know 
a  way  to  appeal  to  him.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  messenger,  sadly,  “no  way 
is  any  use.” 

But  Mary  didn’t  even  answer.  She  had 
plucked  her  shawl  off  the  peg  and  was  gone. 
She  reached  Ballymena  late  at  night,  and 
the  little  cabin  of  Paddy  Scullin  the  rake- 
maker — poor  Paddy  Scullin  who  had  courted 
her  in  vain,  and  brought  her  to  marry  him, 
and,  broken-hearted  by  his  failure,  had  lapsed 
into  sad  and  silent  worship  of  her.  Paddy 
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was  astounded  to  find  Mary  O’Hara,  wild- 
rvctl.  burst  into  the  cottage. 

••I’addy,"  she  said,  “I  want  you  to  do  me 
the  greatest  favor  man  can  do  me  in  this 
world.” 

“Mary  of  my  heart,"  jumping  to  his  feet, 
••say  "’hat  it  is.” 

^le  said:  “Young  Lord  O’Neill  owes  you 
his  life?” 

“It  is  so,”  Paddy  said,  modestly,  for  he 
had  -aved  him  from  the  waters  of  the  Hann 
6ve  years  before;  and,  proud  fellow  that 
poor  Paddy  was,  he  had  refused  all  reward 
at  O'Neill’s  hands. 

“Then,”  Mary  said,  “I  want  you  to  ask  a 
life  nff  him  in  return — the  life  of  Conn 
Magee.”  And  she  informed  Paddy  of  the 
right  which  the  O’Neill  family  had  of  de¬ 
manding  from  the  Government  a  life  in  the 
year. 

“If  he  can  grant  the  life,”  Paddy  quickly 
said.  “I  will  have  it.  Be  comforted  Mary 
a  stoir." 

“Lord  O’Neill  is  in  Dublin,”  Mary  said. 
“Voii  have  only  six  days.  There  is  not  a 
minute  to  be  lost  if  the  boy  is  to  escape.” 

“Six  days!”  said  Paddy,  airily — for  he 
knew  his  own  powers — “why,  I’d  go  round 
the  world  and  back  again  in  the  time.” 

“GckI  bless  you,  Paddy,”  said  Mary. 
“.\nd,  if  it  is  any  spur  to  you,  I  may  tell 
you  that  if  you  get  a  pardon  for  poor  Conn 
Magee,  you  may  have  Mary  O’Hara  for  the 
asking — if  you  think  her  worth  it.” 

Paddy’s  eyes  filled.  He  just  bent  his  head 
in  n  ply. 

His  entire  preparation  for  the  journey 
was  to  draw  on  his  coat,  which  he  did  with 
haste.  .\s  he  bounded  off  he  said:  “Good- 
by,  .Mary,  good-by.  If  Paddy  Scullin  isn’t 
fit  to  come  back  with  a  free  pardon,  it’s  like 
you'll  never  see  his  face  more.” 

.\nd  then  he  was  gone. 
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known  to  tire  Paddy.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  a  big  muscular  fellow;  for,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Paddy  was  small,  angular,  and  poor 
of  body;  rather  awkward  in  gait  also — the 
very  last  man  that  an  unwitting  stranger 
l.N  those  days  our  people  were  hardy  would  have  chosen  to  undergo  extraordinary 
and  good  walkers;  thirty,  forty  miles  at  a  fatigue.  But  a  stranger  would  have  been 
stretch  they  looked  lightly  u[K>n.  Paddy  mightily  disappointed;  for,  though  his  frame 
S*ullin — who  was  probably  unrivalled  as  a  braked  small  and  poor,  it  was  very  sinewy; 
pedestrian — throughout  the  harvest  months  and  though  his  gait  was  awkward,  he 
walked  twenty-six  long  miles  to  the  market  managed  to  sling  along  to  his  journey’s  end, 
in  Cookstown,  carrying  a  load  of  rakes,  stood  however  far  that  might  be,  faster  and  with 
thi  market,  and  returned  home,  lightly,  the  less  fatigue  than  more  likely  men.  The 
same  night  again;  and,  moreover,  thought  it  hundred  and  seven  good  miles  from  his 
no  great  achievement.  No  journey,  however  home  to  Dublin  was  an  easy  trot  to  him, 
long  or  fatiguing  to  other  men,  was  ever  and  he  sped  along  jauntily.  As  he  went,  the 


« 


word  spread  far  and  fast  along  the  way  that 
Paddy  went  to  make  a  last  great  effort  for  a 
pardon  for  Conn  Magee,  who  was  to  be 
hanged  in  Carrickfergus  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Monday  morning  next,  and  the  people  ran 
from  the  houses  and  the  neighbors  from  the 
fields  to  wish  him  Clod-speed,  and  give  him 
a  rousing  cheer  to  lift  him  on  his  way. 
Wherever  he  deigned  to  stop  for  food  or 
drink,  the  best  of  both  that  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  could  provide  was  hastily  to  the  fore, 
and  pressed  upon  him.  Great  crowds  filled 
the  house  where  he  waited,  debating,  en¬ 
couraging,  advising;  while  Paddy,  who  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  gave  apparent  atten¬ 
tion  to  all,  but  said  little  in  return. 

In  two  days  he  easily  reached  Dublin;  but 
on  arriving  there  discovered,  to  his  dismay, 
that  Lord  O'Neill  was  in  London,  but  daily 
expected  back.  Paddy  despatched  a  mes¬ 
senger  home  to  warn  them  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  a  few  days;  but  he  asked  the 
messenger  to  bid  Mary  ()’Hara,  and  all  the 
friends  of  Conn  Magee,  as  well  as  all  the 
friends  of  Ireland,  to  keep  up  their  hearts, 
for  that,  if  man  or  mortal  could  obtain  the 
pardon,  and  fetch  it  there  in  time,  he  would 
do  it. 

.\nd  Paddy’s  determination  grew  more 
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grim  as  the  probabilities  against  him  grew 
greater. 

Lord  O’Neill  did  not  return  on  the  next 
day,  nor  yet  on  the  day  after  that.  There 
was  a  fog  in  the  Channel  that  delayed  all 
ships.  Saturday  naoming  came,  and  still  no 
Ix>rd  O’Neill,  nor  yet  Saturday  noon;  and 
Saturday  evening  brought  no  tidings  of  him. 

Then  things  were  black. 

l^te  on  Saturday  night  the  ship  that 
bore  the  expected  lord  at  length  came  in. 
Paddy,  who  had  to  be  here,  there,  and  evet)'- 
where,  mis.sed  him  at  his  incoming,  hastened 
to  his  house,  when  he  got  the  intelligein  e, 
and  there  found  that  he  had  gone  off  with 
some  friends  to  spend  the  night.  After  an 
agonizing  chase  through  Dublin  City,  he 
discovered,  a  few  hours  after  midnight,  that 
I^rd  O’Neill  had  come  to  his  club.  After 
fighting,  and  giving  a  well-deserved  drub¬ 
bing  to  the  supercilious  flunkey  who  frowned 
on  him,  and  would  contumeliously  have 
turned  him  out  as  a  vagabond,  Paddy  fore  ed 
his  way  into  the  club-rooms,  and  through 
them,  till  he  found  his  man,  luxuriously  en- 
jopng  himself  among  fellows  of  his  ilk,  in  a 
room  of  revelry. 

Poor  Paddy  certainly  had  not  the  dress 
or  a.spect  of  a  club-going  man;  but  the 
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scornful  look  he  gave  the  lords,  who  roared 
at  him,  quickly  quelled  the  noise  in  their 
throats,  and  made  some  of  them  ashamed. 
The  a.stpunded  Lord  O’Neill  took  him  by 
the  I  land  and  shook  it  heartily,  and  hastily 
led  liim  aside.  Without  waiting  for  question 
or  word  Paddy  poured  his  business  upon 
him.  and  requested  the  pardon  of  Conn 
.Ma^ee. 

Lord  O’Neill's  face  fell,  and  then  grew 
sten',  as  he  listened.  He  said:  “Paddy 
Scullion,  I  say  now,  as  I  said  five  years  ago, 
ask  me'  any  request,  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  and  it  will  be  granted  as  soon  as  it 
is  asked;  but  the  life  of  the  rebel  Magee  I 
cannot — would  not — give.” 

“I.ord  O’Neill,”  said  Paddy,  boldly  look¬ 
ing  him  in  the  eye,  “five  years  ago  1  saved 
youi  life  to  you,  and  now  I  have  journeyed 
on  my  two  feet  to  Dublin,  and  waited  in 
agony  here  for  you,  to  beseech  you  the  life 
of  the  poor  boy,  whose  crime  was  that  he 
loved  his  country.  Do  you  grant  my  request, 
or  do  you  refuse  it?  Yes  or  no?” 

“.\o,  Scullin!”  said  Lord  O’Neill. 

‘‘  Then,”  said  Paddy,  “may  the  Lord 
above,  who  granted  you  your  life  again, 
when  you  were  on  the  point  of  losing  it, 
(leal  tenderer  with  you,  when  you  come  to 
your  judgment,  than  you  are  willing  to  deal 
with  His  children.  Lord  O’Neill,”  said  he — 
and  in  the  onlookers’  eyes  Paddy  Scullin 
now  looked  the  lord  and  O’Neill  a  shiver¬ 
ing  serf — “I  leave  you  to  the  company  of 
your  conscience.  Good-by!”  * 

l  ord  O’Neill  sprang  after  him,  and  got 
him  by  the  shoulder,  as  he  went,  delaying 
his  progress. 

both  of  them  went  out  together. 

I.ord  O’Neill  ordered  a  carriage  to  be 
fetched,  with  all  speed,  into  which  he  put 
Paddy  Scullin,  and  entered  himself,  after 
telling  the  coachman  to  drive  as  he  had 
nc\  er  driven  before,  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 

I'he  Lord- Lieutenant  was  hard  to  awake, 
wa^  in  no  good  humor  at  being  awakened, 
and  flew  into  a  rage  when  he  discovered 
what  he  had  been  roused  for.  Lord  O’Neill 
firmly  insisted  on  his  privilege,  and,  after  a 
deal  of  passionate  debating,  a  full  and  free 
pardon  for  Conn  Magee  was  signed  and 
se.ded. 

The  Lord- Lieutenant  contented  himself 
with  the  spiteful  remark,  as  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  that  “There  is  neither  horse  nor  man 
in  Ireland  who  can  have  it  to  Carrickfergus 
in  time  now,  anyhow.” 


“I  thank  your  Excellency,”  said  Lord 
O’Neill,  sneering  in  reply;  “but  if  my  blood- 
horse  fails  to  do  it.  I’ll  promise  you  now  to 
bestow  him  on  the  first  tinker  that  crosses 
his  path,  after.” 

Said  Paddy  Scullin:  “If  it  is  to  be  got 
there  in  time — and  I  trust  to  the  good  God 
that  it  will — the  blood-horse  that  will  do  it  is 
myself.” 

.And  Paddy  could  be  moved  by  no  remon¬ 
strance;  for  in  his  heart  he  knew,  far  better 
than  O’  N  eill  could  guess,  his  own  superiority 
to  the  blood-horse,  and  he  insisted  on  the 
pardon  being  handed  over  to  him  instantly. 
He  bowed  his  thanks  to  Lord  O’Neill,  and 
then  burst  away. 


PADDY  FORCED  HIS  WAY  INTO  THE  CLUB- 
ROOMS. 


Ill 

As  Paddy  fled  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin  the  streaks  of  the  Sunday  dawn  were 
filling  the  sky.  When  he  got  rid  of  the  city, 
without  ceasing  from  his  race,  he  drew  off 
his  old  coat,  and  ca.st  it  from  him.  Next  he 
cast  away  his  vest,  and,  a  little  farther  on, 
his  hat.  He  girded  his  loins  with  his  sus¬ 
penders,  and  then  flew  fast  and  light.  And 
as  he  went  the  eyes  of  Paddy  were  turned 
up  to  Heaven,  appealing  to  (Irxi  for  strength 
and  speed  to  carry  him  in  time  over  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  long  miles  that  lay  between 
him  and  Carrickfergus  town. 

From  the  time  that  he  had  passed  that 
way,  going  to  Dublin,  the  people  all  along 
tlie  line  of  route,  and  for  far  and  far  on  ever>- 
side  of  it,  had  talked  of  little  else  than  Paddy 
Scullin’s  mission,  and  had  been,  since  then, 
eagerly  watching  the  way  to  observe  his  re¬ 
turn.  And  when  Saturday  passed  without 
his  coming,  the'  despair  had  crept  into  their 
hearts.  But  still  they  waited,  hoping  for  a 
miracle.  And  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  the  flying  form  of  Paddy  was  seen 
coming  down  the  way,  the  people,  who  at 
inten’als  were  lined  along  it,  burst  into  roar 
after  roar,  which  rolled  away  before  Paddy, 
announcing  his  approach  to  those  more  dis¬ 
tant,  and  summoning  upon  the  hill-tops  other 
crowds  to  cheer  to  the  skies,  and  throw  up 
hats,  and  wave  handkerchiefs  and  shawls. 
The  crowds  on  the  road  divided  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  closed  in  behind  him,  and,  shouting 
their  encouragement,  galloped  after,  until  he 
tired  them  down,  or  further  crowds  had  fallen 
in,  and  undertook  the  guard. 
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LAKCKK  AND  LARGER  GRKW 

Paddy  was  a  very  stoic,  though;  no  cheer 
to  the  skies,  no  waving  of  hats  and  shawls, 
and  no  tide  of  enthusia.sm,  seemed  to  affect 
him.  His  face  was  grim  and  set;  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  horizon,  far  ahead  his  body 
stretched,  and  thus,  more  like  a  figure  out  of 
an  ancient  heroic  epic  than  a  man  of  real 
flesh  and  blood,  he  flew  onward;  tlie  big  of¬ 
ficial  packet,  which  he  bore  in  his  right  hand, 
the  sign  to  all  of  the  success  of  his  mission. 

As  they  saw  him  coming  the  people  ran  to 
the  road  with  food  and  drink.  He  consent¬ 
ed  to  grasp  in  his  hand,  as  he  pas.sed,  a  bit 
of  food  here,  and  to  pause  and  gulp  a  drink 
there;  but  it  was  on  rare  occasions  that  he 
could  afford  to  do  so.  At  noon  he  cast  his 
shoes  and  socks  and  went  lighter  and 
fresher  thereafter. 

'I'he  farther  north  he  went  the  bigger  were 
the  crowds  that  lined  the  way,  and  the  more 
intense  the  excitement  became.  Tried  and 
proved  runners  were  strapped  and  girtled, 
and  ready,  as  he  came  up,  to  relieve  him  of 
his  packet,  and  go  forward  with  it;  but 
Paddy  disdained  and  curtly  declined  all 
help;  for  he  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  trust 
it  out  of  his  hands — the  great  document. 

In  the  northern  counties,  all  through  the 
night  of  Sunday,  no  one  went  to  bed.  'I'hc 
people  were  in  and  out  and  about,  and  up 
the  hills  and  to  and  fro  upon  the  road,  rest¬ 
lessly — despondently.  They  had  lighted  fires 
on  the  hill-tops  to  cheer  him  on  his  way,  in 
case  a  messenger  should  come.  And  at  one 
hour  or  another  in  the  night,  as  they  lived 
farther  and  farther  north,  the  cheer  that  had 
rolled  before  Paddy  from  Dublin  struck  at 
length  ui>on  their  ears,  and  roused  them 
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almost  to  frenzy,  as,  feeling  its  full  import, 
they  took  it  up  and  sent  it  forward  with 
swollen  volume.  Then  they  waited  for  him, 
and  closed  in  behind  and  carried  him  on  his 
way  until  they  also  were  tired  down  and 
outdistanced. 

When  the  morning  light  began  to  grow 
in  the  sky,  Paddy  Scullin  was  running  faster 
than  he  had  done  on  quitting  Dublin.  But 
the  way  was  far  and  long  before  the  poor 
fellow  yet,  and  the  time,  alas!  had  grown 
almost  hopelessly  short — altogether  hopeless 
it  might  have  seemed  to  any  other  man,  but 
Paddy  Scullin  not  so.  “I’ll  make  it,  with 
(iod’s  help,”  he  said  while  .still  he  was  twelve 
miles  from  Carrick,  and  had  but  two  hours  to 
spare.  As  Paddy  ]>assed  this  remark  to  those 
that  ran  with  him  out  of  Belfast,  he  trod  on 
a  sharp  stone,  gave  a  false  leap,  staggered, 
and  was  thrown  heavily  to  the  ground.  He 
lay  stunned  on  top  of  his  packet.  But  his 
grip  upon  it  was  as  a  death-grip — and  those 
who  would  snatch  it  from  him  failed  in  their 
endeavors. 

IV 

.\t  a  few  minutes  before  eight  a  dread 
procession  emerged  from  the  gates  of  Carrick 
Jail,  and,  between  deep  lines  of  armed  red¬ 
coats,  solemnly  treaded  its  way  up  Gallows 
Hill,  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
wailing  people.  The  only  man  who  seemed 
of  stout  heart  and  bright  eye  there  that 
morning  was  Captain  Conn  Magee,  whose 
step  was  bold  and  whose  head  was  erect, 
and  who  never  before  looked  braver  or  more 
handsome.  On  and  on,  step  by  step,  the 
procession  treaded  its  slow  and  painful  way. 


When  at  length  the  gallows  was  reached,  up 
its  awful  stairs  Conn  Magee  stepped — as 
firmly,  as  coolly,  as  if  he  trod  over  the 
threshold  of  his  own  little  cabin  in  Glenravel, 
which  now  he  was  never  more  to  see.  On 
the  scaffold  he  turned  and  told  the  doleful¬ 
faced  people  that  he  had  been  rejoiced  to 
come  out  with  his  pike  when  Mother  Ireland 
called,  and  now  he  was  proud  to  give  his  life 
for  her.  No  cheer,  but  a  great  murmur  went 
from  the  gathering,  and  they  turned  again  to 
a  distant  hill  eyes  that  had  wearily  watched 
that  hill  since  day-dawn.  Captain  Conn, 
having  spoken,  strode  to  his  place  under¬ 
neath  a  dangling  noose.  As  the  big  church 
clock  tolled  out  eight,  the  noose  was  dropped 
upon  his  neck.  The  crowd  hereupon  raised 
a  terrible  clamor,  and  the  Sheriff,  who  was  a 
humane  man,  drawing  out  his  watch,  said: 
“I  have  no  hope  of  a  pardon  coming  for 
Conn  Magee;  but,  to  satisfy  all,  I  will,  at 
risk  to  myself,  allow  fifteen  minutes.” 

The  immense  gathering  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  then  their  straining  eyes  sought 
the  hill  again,  observing  it  at  the  point  where 
the  white  road  disappeared  over  the  crest. 
But  there  was  no  little  sign  to  raise  again 
their  fallen  hopes.  From  the  women  a  wail¬ 
ing  undercurrent  rose  and  fell. 

The  only  person  there  that  seemed  un¬ 
moved  was  Captain  Conn. 

Five  minutes  passed;  ten  passed;  fifteen 
passed;  and  still  no  sign  upon  the  hill.  The 
Sheriff,  yielding  once  more  to  the  clamor, 
granted  another  ten  minutes,  and  finally  five; 
but,  alas!  in  vain.  “No  pardon  comes,”  he 
said.  “Ye  were  foolish  to  think  that  a  par¬ 
don  could  come.” 
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On  the  stroke  of  half-past  eight  the  black  packet  in  hand,  leading  them,  while  all  the 
cap  was  drawn  over  the  face  of  Conn  Magee,  air  was  filled  with  thunderous  cheers,  which 
and  the  multitude,  with  a  mighty  wail,  bury-  went  up  and  were  reverberated  from  the  hills 
ing  their  faces  in  their  hands,  fell  upon  their  around. 

knees,  as  the  Sheriff  gave  the  final  signal.  Through  the  lines  of  soldiers  Paddy  burst 
Hut  instantly  a  roar  of  another  sort  arose,  — for  nothing  could  stay  '  him — and  banded 
drowning  the  wail  and  checking  the  Sheriff  to  the  Sheriff  his  packet.  The  Sheriff  tore 
and  the  executioner.  it  open,  glanced  over  it,  and  then  ordered 

.\11  men  sprang  to  their  feet  again,  and  Conn  Magee  to  be  released  and  to  walk  forth 
once  more  turned  their  eyes  afar.  a  free  man. 

The  figures  of  the  watchers  on  the  hill-  ....... 

tops  were  seen  wildly  waving  their  arms,  and  Some  way  or  other  no  person  could  tell  f 
soon  the  figure  of  a  runner  burst  over  the  Paddy  ScuUin  had  disappeared  when,  having 
crest;  behind  it  a  great  crowd  closed,  and  found  their  senses  again  after  a  frenzied  out- 

then  the  great  sound  of  a  distant  but  mighty  burst  of  joy  had  expended  itself,  the  crowd 

cheer  rolled  down  to  the  multitude  around  sought  and  called  for  him. 

the  gallows!  For  one  moment  they  were  It  was  not  till  the  second  day  after  that 

dazed — next  moment  there  arose  from  the  he  was  discovered  in  his  own  little  cabin,  at 

thousand  throats  such  a  roar  as  probably  Ballymena,  very  busily  making  rakes  for  the 
never  before,  and  certainly  never  since,  rent  Cookstown  market,  which  would  be  two 

the  skies  over  Cam'ck  Town!  days  later.  He  said  to  the  messenger  who 

The  executioner  was  stayed  in  his  work,  came  to  him  from  Mary  O’Hara;  “Tell — 

while  the  Sheriff,  watch  in  hand,  waited  Mary  O’Hara — that  Paddy  Scullm — refuses 

eventualities.  Farther  down  and  down  the  to  marry  her — because — he — loves — her  too 

distant  hill  came  the  speeding  form;  larger  well — and  say — that  he  said — may  God 

and  larger  grew  the  gathering  behind,  and  bless — herself — and — the  brave  man  the  Lord 

louder  and  louder  came  the  cheering.  By  far  has  preserved  to  her.’’ 

the  greater  jxution  of  the  multitude  around  The  messenger  did  not  see  Paddy’s  face, 

tiie  gallows  burst  away  and  swept  forward  for,  as  he  gave  this  reply,  he  was  bent  very 

to  meet  the  messenger,  and  came  sweeping  low  over  a  rake-head  that  he  was  industrious- 
back  with  Paddy  Scullin,  still  calm  and  grim,  ly  dressing. 
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^uQs  and  ^ears  ' 

D.T.lDallett. 


A  “BULL”  in  Wall  Street  is  a  hopeful, 
genial,  good-hearted  philanthropist 
who  paints  the  future  with  a  rosy  hue,  and 
advises  his  friends  to  buy  stocks. 

That  this  philanthropist  owns  stocks  for 
which  he  desires  a  rising  market  is  simply 
an  incident. 

.\  “Bear”  is  a  despondent,  dyspeptic 
calamity  howler  who  smells  financial  disaster 
afar  off,  and  whose  ears  are  filled  with  evil 
rumors.  He  warns  his  friends  to  sell  their 
stocks  before  the  bottom  drops  out  of  ever)-- 
thing — incidentally  he  calculates  to  buy  stocks 
at  less  than  their  intrinsic  value. 

Every  business  man,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Wall  Street,  must  be  either  a  “Bull”  or  a 
“Bear.”  The  buyer  must  talk  depreciation 
to  purchase  advantageously,  and  the  seller 
must  be  sanguine  to  make  a  profit. 

'I'he  professional  oj>erator  in  Wall  Street 
who  makes  it  his  life’s  business  to  speculate 
in  stocks  may,  with  equal  ease,  be  a  “Bull” 
or  a  “Bear,”  as  the  occasion  demands.  The 
occasional  investor  or  speculator  is  usually  a 
“Bull,”  and  buys  before  he  sells.  To  sell  l>e- 
fore  he  buys  is  a  financial  problem  he  seldom 
considers. 

'I'here  is  more  money  made  by  the  public 
in  a  “bull”  market  than  is  made  in  a  “bear” 
market;  but  the  losses  which  the  public  sus¬ 
tains  in  a  “bear”  market  usually  exceed  the 
previous  profits  made  in  a  “bull”  market. 

'I'he  principal  use  of  a  “Bear”  is  to  de¬ 
press  values  so  that  there  will  be  a  chance 
for  a  “Bull”  to  make  money — the  old  law 
of  gravitation  what  goes  up  must  come 
down. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  what 
goes  down  will  go  up,  and  more  likely  it 
“went  up”  when  it  went  down. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  the  “  Bull” 
has  more  friends  than  the  “Bear.”  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  lover’s  breast,  and  the 
“Bull”  runs  his  hope  factory  overtime. 

If  a  prominent  “Bull”  can  guess  right 


three  times  in  succession,  he. acquires  such 
an  admiring  circle  of  friends  that  they  will 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  buy  the 
stocks  he  recommends.  If  he  is  a  wise 
“  Bull,”  he  leaves  his  stocks  in  their  hands 
and  tours  the  world  in  his  automobile.  After 
the  “Bears”  have  had  their  turn,  he  returns 
and  buys  them  back  again.  He  knows  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  shares  the 
good  things  with  the  pubik — at  a  profit. 

“Bulls”  are  the  constructive  advance 
agents  of  prosperity.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
“Bear”  building  a  railroad  or  developing  an 
industry?  “Bulls”  make  business  organi¬ 
zations,  co-operation  out  of  competition,  and 
billion-dollar  industries.  Ail  really  great 
financiers  are  “Bulls”  in  temperament,  but 
when  the  public  gets  too  eager,  the  dyspep¬ 
tic  “Bear”  comes  along  and  reminds  them 
of  the  over-production  of  securities,  the 
heavy  bonded  indebtedness,  the  inflation  of 
values,  and  the  signs  of  commercial  depres¬ 
sion.  The  “Bear”  is  a  scare-thrower,  a 
bubble-pricker,  a  financial  grave-digger. 

Ask  a  “Bear”  what  he  thinks  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  outlook,  and  he  will  say:  “This  country 
will  sweat  blood  before  many  months,  and 
before  the  year  is  over  it  is  likely  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  are  now 
employed  will  be  idle.  We  are  only  catch¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  the  steep  part  of  the  down 
grade.  Before  we  get  to  the  real  bottom 
the  country  will  know  what  industrial  agony 
is.  It  is  a  crime  to  deceive  the  country-  any 
longer  with  false  hopes  of  returning  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity.” 

Request  a  “Bull"  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  future,  and  he  will  say:  “I  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  stock-market  has  heavily 
discounted  business  conditions.  There  is 
hardly  a  stock  listed  on  the  exchange  but 
what  is  far  below  its  intrinsic  value.  Stocks 
are  now  in  strong  hands,  and  will  be  held 
for  higher  prices.  There  may  be  reactions, 
but  the  general  tendency  will  be  upward.” 
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And  O  tKe  Wind 


By  WITTER  BYNNER 


I  ■'WAS  such  a  saucy  little  brook 
And  had  so  beckoning  a  look 
And  had  a  wink  so  sly, 

That  off  I  follow’d  where  it  led, 

Caught  by  its  roguish  eye, 

Caught  by  the  dimpling  laugh  that  sped 
Ever  ahead,  ever  ahead, 

Amid  the  grasses  growing; — 

And  O  the  wind  was  blowing, 

And  ()  the  wind  was  high! 


It  seemed  to  me  I  must  chase 
Forever  at  a  charmed  pace 

Among  the  parting  grasses: 
Forever  taunted  by  a  sound 
Of  laughing-voiced  lasses 
Whom  never  any  mortal  found; 

While  all  around  and  all  around 

Green  grasses  should,  be  growing 
And  dreams  be  misty  blowing 
As  a  peril  when  it  passes. 


The  wind  is  fled  I  know  not  where, 

And  leaves  a  deadness  in  the  air 
And  rain  along  the  sky. 

Where  am  I  going  that  I  run 

Upon  the  muddy  flats  that  lie 
In  squalor  toward  a  setting  sun? 

Can  this  same  pathway  have  begun 

Where  there  were  grasses  growing  ?- 
.\nd  O  the  wind  was  blowing. 

And  O  the  wind  was  high! 


The  Telegraphers’  Contest 
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me.  Many  there  had  known  the  contestants 
by  sound  and  were  now  beholding  them  for 
the  first  time  in  the  flesh.  The  man  who  had 
lauded  Gibson  had  never  seen  him  before,  yet 
he  called  him  “Billy”  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  contest  to 
end  so  that  he 
might  go  up  and 
shake  him  by  the 
hand. 

“He’s  off!” 

'I'lie  starter  had 
given  the  word. 

.\ll  over  the 
hall  had  been 
placed  sounders 
which  clicked  in 
unison  with  the 
stroke  of  the  key. 

'1  he  sound  per¬ 
meated  every¬ 
thing  and  it  was 
as  though  a  gi¬ 
gantic  telegr£4>h 
instrument  had 
suddenly  begun 
to  resound  with 
the  turmoil  of  the 
world.  The  pace 
was  terrific,  a 
long,  steady  roll, 
faster  than  any 
that  had  gone 
l)efore  and  as 
clear  as  the 
dearest.  Young 
telegraph  ers 
who  had  never  heard  Gibson  looked  at  one 
another  amazedly.  Those  who  had  “taken 
his  stuff”  began  to  smile  and  asked  the 
others  how  they  would  like  to  “take  that  all 
night.” 

“But  he  couldn’t  do  it  all  night,”  declared 
one  young  man. 

“Couldn’t  he,  though?”  replied  the  man 
who  was  waiting  to  shake  hands.  “Well,  he’s 
given  it  to  me  like  that  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 
That’s  the  difference  between  Billy  and  the 
others.  It’s  just  his  natural  gait.  That’s  the 
reason  it  is  so  clear.  'I’he  others  were 
sprinting.” 

Each  contestant  was  required  to  send 
twenty-five  commercial  messages  and  500 
words  of  press  matter.  Men  stood  about, 
watches  in  hand,  calling  time. 

“He  did  the  first  si.K  messages  in  three 
minutes,”  said  one. 


“There  goes  eight  in  four  and  a  half,” 
added  another  after  a  pause.  “And  that 
stuff  would  carry  to  Chicago.” 

“There’s  only  one  thing  that  was  ever 
known  to  phase  Billy  Gibson,”  remarked 
a  new-comer. 
“That’s  the  fig¬ 
ure  two.  Used 
to  be  a  joke  at 
our  end  of  the 
line,  that  he 
could  not  sound 
a  two.  He  used 
to  tell  us  that  if 
he  sent  a  figure 
we  could  not 
understand,  it 
would  be  a  two.” 

“There’s  not 
a  bit  of  waste 
motion  about 
him,”  said  still 
another. 

It  was  true. 
Unlike  some  of 
the  others  he  did 
not  move  about 
in  his  chair,  cross 
and  recross  his 
legs,  shuffle  back 
and  forward,  etc. 
He  sat  motion¬ 
less  except  for 
his  fingers  and 
the  muscles  play-  • 
ing  under  his 
striped  shirt¬ 
sleeve.  And  the  periodicity  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  akin  to  that  of  a  fly-wheel  whose 
thousands  of  revolutions  a  minute  are  be¬ 
trayed  only  by  the  very  slightest  shimmering 
motion. 

“Well,  if  he  keeps  that  up,  he’s  the  win¬ 
ner,”  said  the  young  man  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  doubted  his  endurance. 

“He  hasn’t  broken  once,  so  far.  The 
others  all  broke  several  times,”  remarked 
someone  in  the  crowd. 

“There  goes  sixteen  messages  in  nine  min¬ 
utes.  Say,  isn’t  that  just  the  prettiest  stuff  I” 

“Twenty  in  eleven  minutes,  I  make  it 
now,”  called  another  watch-holder,  and  no 
one  dissented. 

We  waited  excitedly,  and  suddenly  the 
clicking  stopped.  Gibson  got  up  and  rubbed 
his  right  hand,  while  the  audience  applauded 
the  first  heat. 
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“Thirteen  minutes  forty-nine  seconds,” 
called  out  the  man  with  the  watch.  “Now 
for  the  press  matter.” 

Everj’one  in  the  hall  had  a  printed  copy 
of  the  press  matter,  500  words  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  speech  at  the  unveiling,  of  the 
Sherman  monument  in  Washington.  Gib¬ 
son  did  not  waste  time  in  getting  to  work. 
A  turn  or  two  about  the  stage  to  limber  up 
and  he  was  off.  'Phis  indeed  was  a  race 
against  time.  In  sending  the  messages  he 
had  to  turn  over  every  message-blank  as  he 
finished  it,  to  address  and  number  each,  and 
tq  take  up  a  new  subject  twenty-five  times. 
But  here  with  one  straight  course  before 
him  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  ahead.  It 
was  to  the  messages  what  the  home-stretch 
is  to  the  rest  of  a  race-track,  and  at  the  word 
he  got  away  at  terrific  speed.  Y  et  it  was  the 
Morse  Code,  not  a  mere  succession  of 
slurred  dots  and  dashes,  but  good  Mon>e, 
that  every  telegrapher  in  the  room  could 
read,  as  many  of  them  did,  aloud.  Beyond 
the  lightning-like  oscillation  of  his  fingers  he 
never  moved  but  once;  that  was  when,  about 
two-thirds  through  the  matter,  without  slack¬ 
ening  his  speed  in  the  least,  he  reached  over 
and  adjusted  the  screw  of  the  key  with  his 
left  hand.  Probably  he  was  shonening  the 
path  of  the  key,  for  after  that  he  fairly  tore 
through  to  the  end.  Yet  every  dash  was  a 
true  dash,  every  dot  a  decisive  point,  every 
space  c'ear  and  clean. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  hall,  reading 
I  the  matter  as  he  clicked  it  off,  knew  when 
.  the  last  word  was  about  to  be  sounded,  and 
I  every  one  of  them  helped  drown  that  last 
word  with  their  mighty  approval.  When 
Gibson  arose  from  the  key,  his  friends  and 
opponents  on  the  stage  crowded  around  him 
and  cheered  lustily  for  one  of  the  Irest  exhi- 
.  bitions  of  fast  Morse  ever  heard,  while  up 
I  through  the  centre  aisle  ran  the  man  who 
j  had  “  told  us  so,”  calling  out  excitedly: 

1  “Well,  didn’t  I  say  it?  He  did  it  in 

£  9-52.  I’m  going  up  to  shake  hands.” 

j  Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Gibson  com¬ 


pleted  his  title  to  the  all-around  champion¬ 
ship  by  receiving  twenty-five  messages  and 
500  words  of  press  matter  and  writing  them 
upon  a  typewriter  more  neatly  than  any  of 
his  competitors.  In  this  contest  a  very  fast 
telegrapher,  Mr.  Fred  Catlin,  of 'New  York, 
sent  the  messages  and  press  matter  to  all  of 
the  contestants  simultaneously.  They  all 
finished  together  as  the  last  click  sounded, 
and  judgment  was  based  upon  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  general  appekrance  of  the  copv. 
.\11  pKrints  considered,  Mr.  Gibson’s  work 
was  accorded  the  highest  mark,  so  that  he 
rose  from  his  chair  the  all-around  champion 
telegrapher  of  America.  In  addition  to  the 
Carnegie  medal  the  title  carried  with  it  a 
cash  prize  of  $300. 

William  M.  Gibson  is  an  old-time  prize¬ 
winner,  and  has  contested  in  most,  if  not  all, 
telegraphers’  tournaments  of  recent  years. 
His  every-day  work  is  as  speedy  and  as  en¬ 
during  as  his  competitive  sprints.  During 
the  daytime  he  is  one  of  the  expert  stock 
telegraph  operators  of  the  New  York  Con¬ 
solidated  Exchange,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  every  night  he  is  employed  in  the  offices 
of  one  of  the  big  New  York  telegraph  com¬ 
panies. 

Another  interesting  event  of  this  tourna¬ 
ment  was  the  sending  contest  between  the 
two  fastest  women  telegraphers,  Mrs.  K.  N. 
Stetson,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company 
of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  B.  V.  Gillespie,  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mrs.  Gillespie’s  speed  was  very  great, 
and  in  spite  of  evident  nei^-ousness,  she  fin¬ 
ished  twenty  commercial  messages  in  fifteen 
minutes  and  five  seconds,  but  Mrs.  Stetson 
managed  to  cut  down  this  time  over  a  min¬ 
ute,  finishing  in  fourteen  minutes  and  one 
second. 

Mrs.  Stetson’s  feat  was  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  she  had  once  suffered  from 
that  curious  malady  known  as  telegraphers’ 
paralysis,  which  is  akin  to  writers’  cramp, 
and  in  consequence  was  compelled  to  work 
with  an  especially  constructed  key. 


Drawings  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 


COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE. 

Renowned  for  its  stately  homes  and  justly  considered  one  of  the  world's  finest  boulevards.  Commonwealth  Avenue  runs 
from  the  Public  Gardens  at  Arlington  Street,  through  the  fashionable  Back  Bay  district,  where  formerly  flowed  the  waters  of 
the  Back  Bay,  to  the  Fens  and  Suburbs..  Boston's  widest  street,  it  is  laid  out  with  a  parkway  in  the  middle  with  foliage,  sralks, 
siatues,  etc.,  making  much  for  its  beauty.  At  the  Fenway  entrance  to  the  avenue  is  Miss  Whitney’s  statue  of  l,eif  Ericson, 
the  Norseman  who  discovered  America,  and  of  whose  ascent  of  the  Charles  River  relics  have  been  found  at  Cambridge.  The 
Vendome,  seen  on  the  right,  is  one  of  Boston's  finest  and  most  exclusive  hotels. 
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THE  SOUTH  TERMINAL  STATION  AND  DEWEV  SQUARE. 

The  Sonth  Terminal  Station,  of  which  the  main  portal  it  thown.  it  the  largett  terminal  railway  ttation  in  the  world,  and  it 
Died  by  teveral  divitiont  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  Botton  &  Albany  Railroada  It  it  of  granite,  tix 
ttoriet  in  height,  and  covert  thirteen  acrei.  The  train-thed  it  600  feet  tquarc  and  containa  twenty-eight  turface-trackt  on  the 
upper  floor.  On  the  Subway  are  doable  loop-trackt  for  accommodation  and  excurtion  traflic.  The  ttation  it  tituated  at  Atlantic 
Avenue  and  Summer  Street,  facing  Devrey  Square.  The  Ettex  Hotel  it  teen  beyond  in  the  middle  of  the  draanng,  at  it  alto  the 
elevated  railroad. 


American  Cities  in.  Pencil — Boston 
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OLD  STATE  HOUSE  AND  AMES  BUILDING. 

Id  Washington  Street,  at  the  head  of  State  Street,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony,  was  situated  the  Market  House,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  1657,  by  the  old  wooden  State  House.  The  present  building  was  erected  about  1733.  Here  John  Adams,  James  Otis, 
John  Hancock,  and  numerous  patriou'made  the  first  opposition  to  royal  authority.  From  the  balcony  General  Washington 
watched  the  entrance  of  the  American  Army  after  the  termination  of  the  siege  of  Boston.  On  July  18,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  from  the  same  balcony.  From  1830  to  1839  the  building  was  used  as  the  Boston  City  Hall,  and  in  1831 
was  restored  as  far  as  possible,  and  giren  in  charge  of  "The  Bostonian  Society.” 
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THE  STATE  HOUSE. 


The  part  of  the  building  facing  Beacon  Street  was  designed  by  Bulfinch  and  completed  in  1798.  Paul  Revere  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  Samuel  Adams  delivered  the  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  1795.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  was  John  Hancock's  cow  pasture.  Beacon  Hill,  so  called  from  the  beacon  which  formerly  surmounted  it,  is  now 
commemorated  by  a  granite  column.  The  proposition  in  recent  years  to  tear  down  the  State  House  brought  to  many  remon¬ 
strances  that  it  was  repaired,  the  cupola  and  dome  rebuilt,  and  the  interior  arrangements  restored  as  completely  as  possible. 
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TRINITY  CHURCH. 


Trinity  Churcli,  the  moit  beautiful  lacred  edifice  in  Boston,  was  designed  by  the  late  H.  H.  Richardson  and  is  considered  his 
masterpiece,  and  is  also  regarded  as  one  of  the  architectural  gems  of  this  continent  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross  and 
the  massive  tower  rests  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  On  the  west  front  is  the  Galilee  porch  which  was 
recently  added.  The  mural  decorations  of  the  interior  are  thf  work  of  John  La  Farge.  Trinity  Church  faces  and  dominates 
Copicjr  Square. 
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PROVINCE  STREET,  SHOWING  "MARLIAVE’S.” 


Running  in  from  School  Street,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  is  Prorince  Street,  leading  to  Bronlicld  Street  and  to  Province 
Court,  where,  until  1864,  stood  the  Province  House,  residence  of  many  of  the  royal  governors,  which  in  later  days  became  a 
famous  hostelry.  The  Boston  Tavern  now  occupies  part  of  the  site.  The  steps  leading  to  Boswortb  Place  are  a  typical  bit  of 
“Old  Boston.”  “Marliave’s,”  one  of  Boston’s  best-known  Bohemian  restaurants,  is  located  here,  and  here,  until  n  few  years 
ago,  was  the  sridely  celebrated  "Billy  Park’s”  place,  long  popular  srith  those  fond  of  good  cheer.  The  Parker  Hosisc  addition 
now  occupies  the  site. 
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NEWSPAPER  ROW. 

Newspaper  Row  is  that  portion  of  Washington  Street  between  State  Street  and  Milk  Street,  and  within  the  length  of  these 
two  short  Mocks  nearly  all  Boston  papers  have  their  offices.  TJte  GMt  building  is  on  the  left  hand  in  the  foreground.  Tht 
Journal  is  beyond  at  the  comey  of  Water  Street.  Tht  Evening  Tnuucript,  Boston’s  most  conservative  paper,  is  across  Milk 
Street  beyond  the  old  South  Meeting  House.  The  Herald  building  is  seen  on  the  right  hand,  Tht  Pott  adjoining  it  beyond. 
Tht  Advertiser  txA  The  Record  an  opposite  the  old  South  Meeting  House  and  the  other  dailies  and  weeklies  are  in  near-by  streets. 
The  old  5>outh  Meeting  House  stands  on  ground  which  was  a'part  of  Governor  John  Winthrop's  garden. 


npley  Square  i*  the  centre  of  the  Back  Ray  district.  On  it  face  Trinity  Church,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  New  Old 
I  Church,  the  Public  Library,  and  other  churches  and  buildings  of  architectural  merit  and  beauty.  Next  to  the  Congres- 
I  Library  at  Washington,  the  Public  Library,  built  by  the  people  and  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  contains 
irgest  and  most  important  collection  of  books  in  America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  library  structures  in  the  world. 


A  Wagner  Matinee 

By  WILLA  SIBERT  GATHER 


I  RECEIVED  one  morning  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  in  pale  ink,  on  glassy,  blue-lined  note- 
paper,  and  bearing  the  postmark  of  a  little 
Nebraska  village.  This  communication, 
worn  and  rubbed,  looking  as  though  it  had 
been  carried  for  some  days  in  a  coat-pocket 
that  was  none  too  clean,  was  from  my  U ncle 
Howard.  It  informed  me  that  his  wife  had 
been  left  a  small  legacy  by  a  bachelor  rela¬ 
tive  who  had  recently  died,  and  that  it  had 
become  necessary  for  her  to  come  to  Boston 
to  attend  to  the  settling  of  the  estate.  He 
requested  me  to  meet  her  at  the  station,  and 
render  her  whatever  services  might  prove 
necessary.  On  examining  the  date  indi¬ 
cated  as  that  of  her  arrival,  I  found  it  no 
later  than  to-morrow.  He  had  characteris¬ 
tically  delayed  writing  until,  had  I  been 
away  from  home  for  a  day,  I  must  have 
missed  the  good  woman  altogether. 

The  name  of  my  Aunt  Georgiana  called 
up  not  alone  her  own  figure,  at  once  pathetic 
and  grotesque,  but  opened  before  my  feet  a 
gulf  of  recollections  so  wide  and  deep  that, 
as  the  letter  dropped  from  my  hand,  I  felt 
suddenly  a  stranger  to  all  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  my  existence,  wholly  ill  at  ease  and 
out  of  place  amid  the  surroundings  of  my 
study.  I  became,  in  short,  the  gangling 
farmer-boy  my  aunt  had  known,  scourged 
with  chilblains  and  bashfulness,  my  hands 
cracked  and  raw  from  the  com-husking.  I 
felt  the  knuckles  of  my  thumb  tentatively,  as 
though  they  were  raw  again.  I  sat  again 
l)efore  her  parlor  organ,  thumbing  the  scales 
with  my  stiff,  red  hands,  while  she  beside  me 
made  canvas  mittens  for  the  buskers. 

The  next  morning,  after  preparing  my 
landlady  somewhat,  I  set  out  for  the  station. 
When  the  train  arrived  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  my  aunt.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
passengers  to  alight,  and  when  I  got  her  into 
the  carriage  she  looked  not  unlike  one  of 
those  charred,  smoked  bodies  that  firemen  lift 
from  the  debris  of  a  burned  building.  She 
had  come  all  the  way  in  a  day  coach;  her  lin¬ 
en  duster  had  become  black  with  soot  and  her 
black  bonnet  gray  with  dust  during  the  jour¬ 


ney.  When  we  amved  at  my  boarding-  ■ 
house  the  landlady  put  her  to  bed  at  once, 
and  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  the  next 
morning. 

Whatever  shock  Mrs.  Springer  experienced 
at  my  aunt’s  appearance  she  considerately 
concealed.  Myself,  I  saw  my  aunt’s  mis¬ 
shapen  figure  with  that  feeling  of  awe  and 
respect  with  which  we  behold  explorers  who 
have  left  their  ears  and  fingers  north  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  or  their  health  somewhere  along 
the  Upper  Congo.  My  Aunt  Georgiana  had 
been  a  music-teacher  at  the  Boston  Conserva¬ 
tory,  somewhere  back  in  the  latter  sixties. 
One  summer,  which  she  had  spent  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  in  the  Green  Mountains  where  her 
ancestors  had  dwelt  for  generations,  she  had 
kindled  the  callow  fancy  of  the  most  idle  and 
shiftless  of  all  the  village  lads,  and  had  con¬ 
ceived  for  this  Howard  Carpenter  one  of 
those  absurd  and  extravagant  passions  which 
a  handsome  country  boy  of  twenty-one  some¬ 
times  inspires  in  a  plain,  angular,  spectacled 
woman  of  thirty.  When  she  returned  to  her 
duties  in  Boston,  Howard  followed  her;  and 
the  upshot  of  this  inexplicable  infatuation 
was  that  she  eloped  with  him,  eluding  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  her  family  and  the  criticism  of 
her  friepds  by  going  with  him  to  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  frontier.  Carpenter,  who  of  course  had 
no  money,  took  a  homestead  in  Red  Willow 
County,  fifty  miles  from  the  railroad.  There 
•  they  measured  off  their  eighty  acres  by  driv¬ 
ing  across  the  prairie  in  a  wagon,  to  the 
wheel  of  which  they  had  tied  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  counting  its  revolutions. 
They  built  a  dugout  in  the  red  hillside,  one 
of  those  cave  dwellings  whose  inmates  usu¬ 
ally  reverted  to  the  conditions  of  primitive 
savagery.  Their  water  they  got  from  the 
lagoons  where  the  buffalo  drank,  and  their 
slender  stock  of  provisions  was  always  at 
the  mercy  of  bands  of  roving  Indians.  For 
thirty  years  my  aunt  had  not  been  farther 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  homestead. 

But  Mrs.  Springer  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  must  have  been  considerably  shocked  at 
what  was  left  of  my  kinswoman.  Beneath 
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the  soiled  linen  duster,  which  on  her  arrival 
was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  her  cos¬ 
tume,  she  wore  a  black  stuff  dress  whose  or¬ 
namentation  showed  that  she  had  surrendered 
herself  unquestioningly  into  the  hands  of  a 
country  dressmaker.  My  poor  aunt’s  figure, 
however,  would  have  presented  astonishing 
difficulties  to  any  dressmaker.  Her  skin  was 
yellow  as  a  Mongolian’s  from  constant  ex- 
|)osure  to  a  pitiless  wind,  and  to  the  alkaline 
water,  w'hich  transforms  the  most  transparent 
cuticle  into  a  sort  of  flexible  leather.  She 
wore  ill-fitting  false  teeth.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  her  physiognomy,  however,  was 
an  incessant  twitching  of  the  mouth  and  eye¬ 
brows,  a  form  of  nervous  disorder  resulting 
from  isolation  and  monotony,  and  from  fre- 
(juent  physical  suffering. 

In  my  boyhood  this  affliction  had  pos¬ 
sessed  a  sort  of  horrible  fa.scination  for  me,  of 
which  I  was  secretly  very  much  ashamed,  for 
in  those  days  I  owed  to  this  woman  most  of 
the  good  that  ever  came  my  way,  and  had 
a  reverential  affection  for  her.  During  the 
three  winters  when  1  was  riding  herd  for  my 
uncle,  my  aunt,  after  cooking  three  meals  for 
half  a  dozen  farm-hands,  and  putting  the  six 
children  to  bed,  would  often  stand  until  mid¬ 
night  at  her  ironing-l>oard,  hearing  me  at 
the  kitchen  table  beside  her  rec:ite  Latin  de¬ 
clensions  and  conjugations,  and  gently  shak¬ 
ing  me  when  my  drowsy  head  sank  down 
over  a  page  of  irregular  verbs.  It  was  to 
her,  at  her  ironing  or  mending,  that  I  read 
iny  Arst  Shakespeare;  and  her  old  text -book 
of  m>’thology  was  the  first  that  ever  came 
into  my  empty  hands.  She  taught  me  my 
scales  and  exercises,  too,  on  the  little  parlor 
organ  which  her  husband  had  Irought  her 
after  fifteen  years,  during  which  she  had  not 
so  much  as  seen  any  instrument  except  an 
accordion,  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  farm-hands.  She  would  sit  beside  me 
by  the  hour,  darning  and  counting,  while  1 
struggled  w'ith  the  “Harmonious  Black¬ 
smith”;  but  she  seldom  talked  to  me  alrout 
music,  and  I  understood  why.  She  was  a 
pious  woman;  she  had  the  consolation  of 
religion;  and  to  her  at  least  her  martyrdom 
was  not  wholly  sordid.  Once  when  I  had 
l>een  doggedly  beating  out  some  pas.sages 
from  an  old  score  of  “Euryanthe’’  I  had 
found  among  her  music-books,  she  came  u]i 
to  me  and,  putting  her  hands  over  my  eyes, 
gently  drew  my  head  back  upon  her  shoul¬ 
der,  saying  tremulously,  “Don't  love  it  so 
well,  Clark,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  you. 


Oh!  dear  boy,  pray  that  whatever  your  sacri¬ 
fice  be  it  is  not  that.” 

When  my  aunt  appeared  on  the  morning  af¬ 
ter  her  arrival,  she  was  still  in  a  semi-somnain 
bulent  state.  She  seemed  not  to  realize  that 
she  was  in  the  city  where  she  had  spent  her 
youth,  the  place  longed  for  hungrily  for  half 
a  lifetime.  She  had  been  so  wretch^ly  train 
sick  throughout  the  journey  that  she  had  no 
recollection  of  anything  but  her  discomfort, 
and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  wen 
but  a  few  hours  of  nightmare  between  the 
farm  in  Red  Willow  County  and  my  study  on 
Newbury  Street.  I  had  planned  a  little  pleas 
ure  for  her  that  afternoon,  to  repay  her  for 
some  of  tlie  glorious  moments  she  had  given 
me  when  we  used  to  milk  together  in  the 
straw- thatched  cow-shed,  and  she,  because  I 
was  more  than  usually  tired,  or  because  her 
husband  had  spoken  sharply  to  me,  would 
tell  me  of  the  splendid  performance  of  Mey¬ 
erbeer’s  “Huguenots”  she  had  seen  in  Pari> 
in  her  youth.  .\t  two  o’clock  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  to  give  a  Wagner 
programme,  and  1  intended  to  take  my  aunt, 
though  as  I  conversed  with  her  I  grew  doubt¬ 
ful  about  her  enjoyment  of  it.  Indeed,  for 
her  own  sake,  I  could  only  wish  her  taste  for 
such  things  quite  dead,  and  the  long  struggle 
mercifully  ended  at  last.  I  suggested  our  vis 
iting  the  Conservatory  and  the  Common  Ik*- 
fore  lunch,  but  she  seemed  altogether  too 
timid  to  wish  to  venture  out.  She  (|uestioned 
me  absently  about  various  changes  in  the 
city,  but  she  was  chiefly  concemeil  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  leave  instructions  about  feed¬ 
ing  half-skimmed  milk  to  a  certain  weakling 
calf,  “Old  Maggie’s  calf,  you  know,  Clark.” 
she  explained,  evidently  having  forgotten 
how  long  I  had  been  away.  She  was  further 
troubled  because  .she  had  neglected  to  tell 
her  daughter  about  the  freshly  ojrened  kit  of 
mackerel  in  the  cellar,  that  would  spoil  if  it 
were  not  used  directly. 

I  asked  her  whether  she  had  ever  heard 
any  of  the  Wagnerian  operas,  and  found  that 
she  had  not,  though  she  was  perfectly  famil¬ 
iar  with  their  resi>ective  situations  and  had 
once  iK)s.ses.sed  the  piano  score  of  “The  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman.”  I  l>egan  to  think  it  wonid 
have  been  best  to  get  her  back  to  Red  Wil¬ 
low  County  without  waking  her,  and  regret¬ 
ted  having  .suggested  the  concert. 

From  the  time  we  entered  the  concert-hall, 
however,  she  was  a  trifle  less  ]>asftive  and  in¬ 
ert,  and  seemed  to  begin  to  perceive  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  had  felt  some  trepidation  lest 
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she  might  l>ecome  aware  of  the  absurdities 
of  her  attire,  or  might  experience  some  pain¬ 
ful  embarrassment  at  stepping  suddenly  into 
the  world  to  which  she  had  b^een  dead  for  a 
*iuarter  of  a  centtuy.  But  again  I  found  how 
■.uperficially  I  had  judged  her.  She  sat  look¬ 
ing  about  her  with  eyes  as  impersonal,  almost  as 
stony,  as  those  with  which  the  granite  Rame- 
ses  in  a  museum  watches  the  froth  and  fret 
that  ebbs  and  flows  about  his  petlestal,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  the  lonely  stretch  of  centu¬ 
ries.  I  have  seen  this  same  aloofness  in  old 
miners  who  drift  into  the  Brown  Hotel  at 
Denver,  their  pockets  full  of  bullion,  their 
linen  soiled,  their  haggard  faces  unshorn, 
.ind  who  stand  in  the  thronged  corridors  as 
solitary  as  though  they  were  still  in  a  frozen 
i-amp  on  the  Yukon,  or  in  the  yellow  blaze 
of  the  Arizona  desert,  conscious  that  certain 
experiences  have  isolated  them  from  their 
fellows  by  a  gulf  no  haberdasher  could  con¬ 
ceal. 

The  audience  was  made  up  chiefly  of  wom¬ 
en.  One  lost  the  contour  of  faces  and  figttres, 
indeetl  any  effect  of  line  whatever,  and  there 
was  only  the  color  contrast  of  Inxlices  past 
counting,  the  shimmer  and  shading  of  fabrics 
Noft  and  Arm,  silky  and  sheer,  resisting  and 
yielding:  red,  mauve,  pink,  blue,  lilac,  purple, 
ecru,  rose,  yellow,  cream,  and  white,  all  the 
colors  that  an  impressionist  finds  in  a  sunlit 
landscape,  with  here  and  there  the  dead  black 
shadow  of  a  frock-coat.  My  Aunt  CJeorgiana 
regarded  them  as  though  they  had  been  so 
many  daubs  of  tube  paint  on  a  palette. 

When  the  musicians  came  out  and  took 
their  places,  she  gave  a  little  stir  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,  and  -looked  with  quickening  interest 
flown  over  the  rail  at  that  invariable  group¬ 
ing  ;  perhaps  the  first  wholly  familiar  thing 
that  had  greeted  her  eye  since  she  had  left 
i)ld  Maggie  and  her  weakling  calf.  I  could 
feel  how  all  those  details  sank  into  her  soul, 
for  I  had  not  forgotten  how  they  had  sunk 
into  mine  when  I  came  fresh  from  plough¬ 
ing  forever  and  forever  between  green  aisles 
of  com,  where,  as  in  a  treadmill,  one  might 
walk  from  daybreak  to  dusk  without  per¬ 
ceiving  a  shadow  of  change  in  one’s  environ¬ 
ment.  I  reminded  myself  of  the  impression 
made  on  me  by  the  clean  profiles  of  the 
musicians,  the  gloss  of  their  linen,  the  dull 
black  of  their  coats,  the  beloved  shapes  of 
the  instruments,  the  patches  of  yellow  light 
thrown  by  the  green-shaded  stand-lamps  on 
the  smooth,  varnished  bellies  of  the  ’cellos 
and  the  bass  viols  in  the  rear,  the  restless, 


wind-tossed  forest  of  fiddle  necks  and  bows; 

I  recalled  how,  in  the  first  orchestra  I  had 
ever  heard,  those  long  bow  strokes  seemed 
to  draw  the  soul  out  of  me,  as  a  conjuror’s 
stick  reels  out  paper  ribbon  from  a  hat. 

The  first  number  was  the  Tannhauser 
overture.  When  the  violins  drew  out  the 
first  strain  of  the  Pilgrims’  choms,  my  Aunt 
CJeorgiana  clutched  my  coat-sleeve.  Then 
it  was  that  I  first  realized  that  for  her  this 
singing  of  basses  and  stinging  frenzy  of 
lighter  strings  broke  a  silence  of  thirty  years, 
the  inconceivable  silence  of  the  plains.  With 
the  battle  between  the  two  motifs,  with  the 
bitter  frenzy  of  the  Venusberg  theme  and  its 
ripping  of  strings,  came  to  me  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  the  waste  and  wear  we 
are  so  powerless  to  combat.  I  saw  again 
the  tall,  naked  house  on  the  prairie,  black 
and  grim  as  a  wooden  fortress;  the  black 
pond  where  I  had  learned  to  swim,  the  rain- 
gullied  clay  about  the  naked  house;  the  four 
dwarf  ash-seedlings  on  which  the  dishcloths 
were  always  hung  to  dry  before  the  kitchen 
door.  'I'he  world  there  is  the  flat  world  of 
the  ancients;  to  the  east,  a  cornfield  that 
stretched  to  daybreak;  to  the  west,-  a  corral 
that  stretched  to  sunset;  between,  the  sor¬ 
did  conquests  of  peace,  more  merciless  than 
those  of  war. 

'I'he  overture  closed.  My  aunt  released 
my  coat-sleeve,  but  she  said  nothing.  She 
sat  staring  at  the  orchestra  through  a  dul- 
ness  of  thirty  years,  through  the  films  made; 
little  by  little,  by  each  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  every  one  of  them.  What, 

1  wondered,  did  she  get  from  it?  She  had 
been  a  good  pianist  in  her  day,  I  knew,  and 
her  musical  education  had  been  broader  than 
that  of  most  music-teachers  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  She  had  often  told  me  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  operas  and  Meyerbeer’s,  and  I  couKl 
remember  hearing  her  sing,  years  ago,  certain 
melodies  of  Verdi’s.  When  I  had  fallen  ill 
with  a  fever  she  used  to  sit  by  my  cot  in  the 
evening,  while  the  cool  night  wind  blew  in 
through  the  faded  mosquito-netting  tacked 
over  the  window,  and  I  lay  watching  a  bright 
star  that  burned  red  above  the  cornfield,  and 
sing  “Home  to  our  mountains,  oh,  let  us  re¬ 
turn!”  in  a  way  fit  to  break  the  heart  of  a 
Vermont  boy  near  dead  of  homesickness  al¬ 
ready. 

I  watched  her  closely  through  the  prelude 
to  Tristan  and  Isolde,  trying  vainly  to  con¬ 
jecture  what  that  warfare  of  motifs,  that 
seething  turmoil  of  strings  and  winds,  might 
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mean  to  her.  Had  this  music  any  message  for 
her?  Did  or  did  not  a  new  planet  swim  into 
her  ken?  Wagner  had  been  a  sealed  book  to 
Americans  before  the  sixties.  Had  she  any¬ 
thing  left  with  which  to  comprehend  this  glory 
that  had  flashed  around  the  world  since  she 
had  gone  from  it  ?  I  was  in  a  fever  of  curios¬ 
ity,  but  Aunt  Georgiana  sat  silent  upon  her 
peak  in  Darien.  She  preserved  this  utter 
immobility  throughout  the  numbers  from  the 
“Flying  Dutchman,”  though  her  Angers 
worked  mechanically  upon  her  black  dress, 
as  though  of  themselves  they  were  recalling 
the  piano  score  they  had  once  played.  Poor 
old  hands !  They  were  stretched  and  pulled 
and  twisted  into  mere  tentacles  to  hold,  and 
lift,  and  knead  with;  the  palms  unduly  swol¬ 
len,  the  Angers  bent  and  knotted,  on  one  of 
them  a  thin  worn  band  that  had  once  been 
a  wedding-ring.  As  I  pressed  and  gently 
quieted  one  of  those  groping  hands,  I  re¬ 
membered,  with  quivering  eyelids,  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  me  in  other  days. 

Soon  after  the  tenor  began  the  Prize 
Song,  I  heard  a  quick- drawn  breath,  and 
turned  to  my  aunt.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
but  the  tears  were  glistening  on  her  cheeks, 
and  I  think  in  a  moment  more  they  were  in 
my  eyes  as  well.  It  never  really  dies,  then, 
the  soul?  It  withers  to  the  outward  eye  only, 
like  that  strange  moss  which  can  lie  on  a 
dusty  shelf  half  a  centiuy  and  yet,  if  placed 
in  water,  grows  green  again.  My  aunt  wept 
gently  throughout  the  development  and  elab¬ 
oration  of  the  melody. 

During  the  intermission  before  the  second 
half  of  the  concert,  I  questioned  my  aunt 
and  found  that  the  Prize  Song  was  not  new 
to  her.  Some  years  before  there  had  drifted 
to  the  farm  in  Red  Willow  County  a  young 
German,  a  tramp  cow-puncher,  who  had 
sung  in  the  chorus  at  Baireuth,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  along  with  the  other  peasant  boys  and 
girls.  Of  a  Sunday  morning  he  used  to  sit 
on  his  blue  gingham-sheeted  bed  in  the  hands’ 
bedroom,  which  opened  off  the  kitchen,  clean¬ 
ing  the  leather  of  his  boots  and  saddle,  and 
singing  the  Prize  Song,  while  my  aunt  went 
about  her  work  in  the  kitchen.  She  had 
hovered  about  him  until  she  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  join  the  country  church,  though 
his  sole  Atness  for  this  step,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather,  lay  in  his  boyish  face  and  his  pos¬ 
session  of  this  divine  melody.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  had  gone  to  town  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  been  drunk  for  several  days,  lost  his 
money  at  a  faro-table,  ridden  a  saddled 


Texas  steer  on  a  bet,  and  disappeared  with 
a  fractured  collar-bone. 

“Well,  we  have  come  to  better  things  than 
theold  Trovatore  at  any  rate,  Aunt  Gcorgie  ?” 

I  queried,  with  well-meant  jocularity. 

Her  lip  quivered  and  she  hastily  put  her 
handkerchief  up  to  her  mouth.  From  be¬ 
hind  it  she  murmured,  “And  you’ve  been 
hearing  this  ever  since  you  left  me,  Clark?” 
Her  question  was  the  gentlest  and  saddest 
of  reproaches. 

“But  do  you  get  it.  Aunt  Georgiana,  the 
astonishing  structure  of  it  all  ?”  I  persisted. 

“Who  could?’’  she  said,  absently;  “why 
should  one?” 

The  second  half  of  the  programme  consisted 
of  four  numbers  from  the  Ring.  I'his  was 
followed  by  the  forest  music  from  Siegfried, 
and  the  programme  closed  with  Siegfried’s 
funeral  march.  My  aunt  wept  quietly,  but 
almost  continuously.  I  was  perplexed  as  to 
what  measure  of  musical  comprehension  was 
left  to  her,  to  her  who  had  heard  nothing 
for  so  many  years  but  the  singing  of  gospel 
hymns  in  Methodist  services  at  the  square 
frame  school-house  on  Section  'I'hirteen.  1 
was  unable  to  gauge  how  much  of  it  had 
been  dissolved  in  soapsuds,  or  worked  into 
bread,  or  milked  into  the  botfom  of  a  pail. 

The  deluge  of  sound  poured  on  and  on;  I 
never  know  what  she  found  in  the  shining 
current  of  it;  I  never  knew  how  far  it  bore 
her,  or  past  what  happy  islands,  or  under 
what  skies.  From  the  trembling  of  her  face 
I  could  well  believe  that  the  Siegfried  march, 
at  least,  carried  her  out  where  the  myriad 
graves  are,  out  into  the  gray,  burying- 
grounds  of  the  sea;  or  into  some  world 
of  death  vaster  yet,  where,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world,  hope  has  lain  down  with 
hope,  and  dream  with  dream  and,  renouncing, 
slept. 

The  concert  was  over;  the  people  Aled  out 
of  the  hall  chattering  and  laughing,  glad  to 
relax  and  And  the  living  level  again,  but  my 
kinswoman  made  no  effort  to  rise.  I  spoke 
gently  to  her.  She  burst  into  tears  and 
sobbed  pleadingly,  “I  don’t  want  to  go, 
Clark,  I  don’t  want  to  go!” 

I  understood.  For  her,  just  outside  the 
door  of  the  concert-hall,  lay  the  black  pond 
with  the  cattle-tracked  bluffs,  the  tall,  un¬ 
painted  house,  naked  as  a  tower,  with  weather- 
curled  boards;  the  crook-backed  ash-seed¬ 
lings  where  the  dishcloths  hung  to  dry,  the 
gaunt,  moulting  turkeys  picking  up  refuse 
about  the  kitchen  door. 


VPPARENTLY  no  other  subject  on 
earth  is  so  vitally  interesting  to  the  great 
American  public  as  that  entitled  “How  to 
(let  Strong.”  A  Sunday  newspaper  would 
no  more  pretend  to  go  to  press  without  an 
article  on  the  subject,  illu-stratetl  by  half-tones 
of  pretty  girls  cutting  up  didoes,  labeled  “Im¬ 
parts  Grace  and  Poise,”  than  it  would  dare 
to  go  to  press  without  the  story  (with  por¬ 
traits)  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
young  heiress  who  relinquishes  millions  rather 
than  give  up  the  motorman 
she  loves. 

Not  less  indicative  than  the 
Sunday  newspaper  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  tastes  and  ambitions  are 
the  advertising  pages  of  the 
magazines,  where  “How  to 
(let  Strong”  has  a  prominence 
that  only  intense  and  well- 
nigh  universal  longing  on  the 
part  of  the  subscribers  could 
possibly  justify.  There  is  the 
page  taken  by  the  young  man 
with  a  biceps  muscle  like  a 
Hubbard  squash,  at  which  he 
gazes  with  a  proud  and  loving 
eye.  There  is  the  young  man 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his 
lists  tucked  away  in  his  arm- 
pits.  He  means  to  convey  to 
you  his  immqise  muscular  de¬ 
velopment,  but  he  makes  you 
think  he  has  stayed  in  the 
water  too  long,  and  tliat  just 
as  soon  as  the  photographer 
says  “All  over!”  he  will  scoot 
for  the  steam-room  and  get  warm.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  chunky  young  fellows,  in  varying 
attitudes,  but  all  alike  in  that  they  are  simply 
.'uid  severely  clad  in  the  tautest  possible  of 


G-string  costume,  so  that  it  is  nip-and-tuck 
between  them  and  the  union  underwear  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  which  shall  most  instruct  in  that 
branch  of  education  heretofore  considered 
to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  life-class 
in  the  art-school.  If  you  bulge  where  you 
ought  to  be  hollow  and  are  hollow  where  you 
ought  to  bulge;  if  your  arm  is  like  a  pair  of 
dividers,  hinged  at  the  elbow;  if  your  lower 
limb  is  like  a  pole  with  a  knot  where  the 
knee  should  be,  and  you  would  be  a  Famese 
Hercules,  apply  to  any  of 
these  chunky  young  men  and 
they  can  fix  you  out.  You  for 
the  neck  like  the  sturdy  oak- 
tree’s  Jove-defying  base;  you 
for  the  biceps  like  a  Hubbard 
squash;  you  for  lungs  that  can 
blow  the  chmch-organ  should 
the  bellows  burst,  if  you  will 
correspond  with  them;  and 
thousands  upon  thousands 
must,  or  these  advertisements 
would  not  linger  long  with  us. 

The  windows  of  the  sport¬ 
ing-goods  stores  are  darkened 
at  the  noon  hour  with  office- 
boys  that  but  a  few  short  years 
ago  were  wrangling  in  front 
of  toy-shops  as  to  which 
“choosed”  the  tin  soldiers. 
Now  they  hanker  for  the  foils 
and  masks,  not  because  they 
ever  hope  to  take  the  rapier 
and  defend  their  lives,  but  be¬ 
cause  to  hold  the  left  arm  out 
and  see-saw  up  and  down 
upon  the  knee-joints,  watching  a  chance  to 
call  out  “Toosh !”  is  an  exercise  that  “Imparts 
Grace  and  Poise.”  They  ogle  wistfully  the  big, 
fat  mittens,  not  because  they  ever  expect  to 
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mix  it  up  with  some  beetle-browed  rufhan  who 
chirps  at  the  fair  young  girl  they  are  escort¬ 
ing  to  the  church  fair,  but  because  to  side¬ 
step  about  dodging  the  padded  fist  “Imparts 
Grace  and  Poise.”  The  child  is  father  of 
the  man.  Tell  me  what  the  office-boy  wants 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  nation  wants. 

There  are  two  ways  to  Get  Strong,  the 
Active  and  the  Passive.  To  sum  it  up  with 
one  brief  concrete  illustration*  the  Active 
treatment  would  comprise  such  vigorous  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  the  fresh, 
rejuvenating  air  and  under  the  bright  and 
healing  sun  as  one  might  obtain  in  the  rail¬ 
road  section  gang.  By  this  method  you 
are  able  to  relish  and  digest  anything  short 
of  shoe-pegs. 

The  Passive  method  goes  at  it  the  other 
way  about.  Instead  of  exercising  that  one 
may  eat,  one  eats  that  one  may  exercise.  A 
diet  is  prescribed  which  is  almost  pure  nutri¬ 


ment  to  begin  with,  and  has  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  predigested  that  all  one  has  to  do  is 
to  swallow  it  down  and  the  food  is  turned 
directly  into  power.  By  this  method,  if  the 
bill  hoards  are  to  be  believed,  aged  gentle¬ 
men  become  so  frisky  that  they  jump  over 
eight-foot  fences  just  to  work  off  their  super¬ 
fluous  energ)’. 

Perhaps  a  better  classification  of  the  two 
schools  would  be  to  call  the  one,  of  which 
shovelling  gravel  in  the  sun  is  an  ideal  in¬ 
stance,  “  the  modem  Italian  method,”  while 
to  get  strong  by  eating,  say  garlic,  might  be 
called  “the  old  Italian  method,”  a  mighty 
name  to  conjure  by.  A  certain  wise  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  instructed  by  the  negro’s  ’coon- 
trap  which  “ketched  ’em  a-gwine  an’  a- 
comin’,”  combines  both  schools.  While  he 
entnusiastically  favors  bending  over  stiff¬ 
legged  till  you  touch  the  floor  with  your  fin¬ 
ger-tips,  he  just  as  enthusiastically  favors 
•foods  composed  of  flaked  com-cobs  whose 
j>otency  is  such  that  a  hungry  piano-mover, 
sitting  down  to  a  tea.spoonful  of  it,  slightly 
moistened  with  a  little  milk,  will  rise  from 
the  meal  aglow  and  shiny  wnth  replete  con¬ 
tent. 

I  may  say  that  the  great  editor’s  strongest 
approbation  is  for  a  diet  exclusively  of  fruits 
and  nuts,  varied  from  time  to  time  by  a 
stomachic  holiday,  whereon  one  feasts  entire¬ 
ly  upon  the  pale  thin  air.  Back  to  Nature! 
is  his  cry. 

“Back  to  Nature”  is  good  talk.  We  dare 
not  growl  about  automobiles  and  wireless 
telegraphs  and  the  new-fangled  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  things  for  fear  of  being  thought  cld 
fogies.  But  deep  inside  of  him  every  man 
resents  and  hates  everything  that’s  different 
from  what  he  was  brought  up  to.  If  this  old 
Adam  of  opposition  to  the  new  had  no  out¬ 
let,  we  should  all  swell  up  and  die.  But  a 


vent  has  been  provided.  We  may  sneer  at  like  a  wild  beast,  upon  a  hunk  of  meat, 
“our  boasted  civilization”;  we  may  denounce  bloodily  carved  from  the  carcass  of  a  cow 
the  “sordid  spirit  of  commercialism,”  and  la-  who  has  been  inveigled  into  a  narrow  box 
ment  the  “age  of  hurry”  in  which  we  live,  and  there  handed  a  hot  one  on  her  forehead 
■breaking  off  to  catch  a  car,  because  there  with  a  sledge-hammer.  When  it  is  proved 
won’t  be  another  one  along  for  a  minute  to  us  that  not  only  will  the  pure  and  fra- 
and  a  half.  Back  to  Nature,  then!  Back  grant  diet  last  us  out  from  breakfast  time  till 
from  this  boasted  civilization  and  sordid  com-  luncheon,  but  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  en- 
inercialism  and  age  of  hurry.  joy  perfect  health  and  stren^h,  is  it  any 

The  question:  “About  how  far  back?”  wonder  we  all  subscribe  to  the  magazines 
bothers  us  to  answer.  We  feel  ashamed  to  that  authorize  om  faith? 
say:  “To  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy,”  Whether  all  followers  of  these  doctrines 
and  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  a  really  good  cen-  live  exclusively 
tury  when  there  are  so  many  kept  in  stock,  upon  raw  fruits  and 
But  the  Get-Strong-Quick  man  cuts  the  nuts,  or  even  on 
Gordian  knot  at  a  blow.  Nobody  can  say  gooseberry  soup  and 

he  palters.  For  he  goes  back  to  the  very  breaded  peanut 

beginning,  to  the  age  when  our  primordial  chops,  I  may  be  per- 

ancestor  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  mitted  to  doubt.  I 

puckering  his  under  lip  between  thumb  and  have  seen  some  of 

finger  (if  he  had  a  thumb).  “Which’ll  I  be?”  these  uncooked- 

said  he  to  himself.  “Man  or  Monkey?  Mon-  fruits-and-nuts  peo- 

key  or  Man?”  So  he  tossed  up  a  cent —  pie.  I  don’t  say  I 

DON’T  BOTHER  ME!  How  should  I  saw  the  right  ones, 

know  where  he  got  the  cent? — “Heads,  I’ll  Like  enough,  I  saw 

be  Man;  tails,  I’ll  be  Monkey,”  and  it  came  only  those  who,  for 

up  heads.  Fateful  moment!  Somewhere  the  good  of  the 

along  about  then  is  where  the  Get-Strong-  cause,  should  never 

Quick  man  goes  back  to  in  the  matter  of  have  been  allowed 

diet,  when  our  illustrious  progenitors  dangled  to  wander  forth  into 

head  downward  from  a  tree-limb,  with  a  co-  society.  They  one 

coanut  in  one  hand  and  a  banana  in  the  and  all  professed 

other,  and  conversed  in  cheerful  crrrrrrk-  loudly  to  be  in  the 

kick-kick-kicks.  rudest  physical 

I  do  not  think  there  is  one  sentient  human  health.  But  I  don’t 

!)eing  within  the  sound  of  my  typewriter  know;  I  don’t  know, 

but  will  admit,  when  cornered,  that  to  sup-  It  seemed  to  me  they  lacked  the  proper  scenic 
port  life  by  means  of  pure  and  fragrant  fruits  accessories.  A  floral  pillow  with  REST  on 

and  nuts  is  daintier,  more  refined,  and — in  a  it  in  immortelles,  say  about  here,  and  a  sheaf 

word — more  lady-like  than  it  is  to  raven,  of  wheat  tied  with  a  purple  satui-faced  ribbon 
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over  there,  and  one  or  two  Gates  Ajar  scat¬ 
tered  around  would  have  seemed  more  nat¬ 
ural  and  suited  their  complexions  better.  As 
to  their  mental  vigor,  after  I  had  heard  them 
talk  awhile,  1  gave  right  in  to  their  most  car¬ 
dinal  doctrine:  A  man  is  what  he  eats.  If 
he  eats  beef  he  becomes  of  the  beef,  beefy; 
if  he  eats  nuts,  he  becomes — but  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed. 

There  is  just  one  little,  tiny,  infinitesimal 
error  in  this  assumption  that  our  primordial 
ancestors  lived  entirely  upon  uncooked 
fruits  and  nuts,  a  trifling  miscalculation 
which  vitiates  the  conclusion  that  what  met 
our  wants  when  we  dangled  head  downward 
from  a  tree-limb  will  meet  our  wants  now 
that  we  have  been  turned 
t’other  end  up.  The  error 
is  this  :  They  didn’t.  No 
animal  lives  exclusively  on 
vegetable  or  animal  food. 

What’s  a  chicken,  carniv¬ 
orous  or  graminivorous  ? 

Graminivorous,  of  course. 

It  lives  upon  corn  and  oats 
and  wheat,  the  seeds  of 
plants,  grass-blades,  the 
lettuce  that  you  expected 
to  eat,  and  all  such.  Yes, 
well.  You  keep  them  on 
that  diet  and  see  how 
many  eggs  you  get  And 
then  you  give  them  beef- 
scraps  with  their  grain  and 
notice  the  difference. 

Now,  that’s  something  I 
know  about.  - 

We  are  all  aware — and 
it  doesn’t  interest  us  in  the  least — that  the  way 
to  make  money  is  to  do  something  useful  or 
amusing,  and  to  so  expend  the  wages  we  get 
therefrom  that  we  shall,  little  by  little,  lay  up  a 
store  of  wealth.  What  does  interest  us, 
though,  is  to  find  a  good,  safe  investment  that 
shall  pay,  say,  fifty  per  cent,  a  week,  because, 
don’t  you  see?  see — it  will  work  while  we 
are  sleeping.  Same  way  about  getting  strong. 
Enthusiasts  may  work  with  apparatus 
screwed  into  the  woodwork  (much  against 
the  landlord’s  wishes),  bang  away  at  the 
punching-bag  until  the  cranks  that  live  on 
the  floor  below  rattle  the  rope  in  the  dumb¬ 
waiter  shaft  and  inquire  if  the  house  is  being 
pulled  down,  because  if  it  is,  they  want  to 
move  out;  give  themselves  nasty  cracks  on 
the  back  of  the  head  with  their  Indian  clubs, 
nr  solemnly  squat  and  rise  again  ten  times. 


but  it  is  too  poky  for  most  of  us  to  get  excited 
about.  It  loolu  much  like  work  ;  kind  o’ 
favors  it  about  the  mouth  and  chin,  as  you 
might  say.  'fhe  Passive  method  is  far  more 
fascinating.  Eat  the  right  kind  of  food,  and 
it  will  enrich  you  with  strength  while  you 
sleep  or  read  a  novel  in  the  hammock.  And 
another  thing,  if  you  live  on  the  right  kind  of 
food,  don’t  you  see  how  it  raises  you  to  a  far 
higher  plane  than  the  common,  ignorant 
things  that  eat  food  because  they  like  it,  and 
not  because  it  is  good  for  them? 

I  don’t  know  of  anything  more  delightful 
than  to  show  the  other  fellow  that  it’s  just 
a  mercy  he’s  alive  at  all,  considering  what 
he  eats.  For,  you  understand,  it  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  that 
anything  but  what  I  allow 
myself  can  be  other  than 
rank  poison.  For  in¬ 
stance: 

You  are  beginning  your 
dinner  with  raw  oysters,  1 
see.  .  .  .  Well,  you’re 
willing  to  run  pretty  heavy 
chances  on  getting  ty¬ 
phoid,  or  else  you  don’t 
read  the  newspapers  very 
thoroughly.  Cooking  the 
oysters  might  kill  the 
germs,  but  then  you  might 
as  well  swallow  so  many 
bits  of  leather  for  all  the 
good  you’d  get  from  the 
oysters.  Soup,  eh  ?  Don’t 
you  know  that  if  there  is 
a  sure  and  certain  way  to 
enfeeble  and  debilitate  a 
membranous  tissue  like  the  lining  of  your 
stomach,  it  is  to  bathe  it  in  a  hot  liquid? 
Cold  liquids  are  even  worse,  since  they  chill 
the  stomach  and  retard  the  processes  of  di¬ 
gestion  until  the  food  begins  to  decompose. 
And  what  is  soup?  The  juices  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  absolutely  worthless  as  food,  infused 
with  what  can  be  dissolved  out  of  lean  meat 
in  hot  water.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this 
decoction  is  almost  entirely  the  same  waste 
material,  which  your  kidneys  are  now  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  separate  from  your  own  blood. 
If  they  fail,  you  are  a  dead  nuin  of  blood- 
poisoning,  and  every  time  you  drink  soup, 
you  are  putting  enormously  increased  work 
upon  them. 

Fish. — Um.  Well,  if  there  is  one  thing 
definitely  known  about  leprosy,  it  is  that  it  is 
unpleasantly  frequent  among  fish-eating  peo- 
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pies.  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  to  influ¬ 
ence  you,  but  how  would  you  feel  if,  one  of 
these  days,  your  hand  were  to  drop  off  at  the 
wrist?  If  I  were  you,  I  think  I’d  go  a  lit¬ 
tle  light  on  fish.  The  lean  meat  on  the  small 
bird  and  in  the  roast  at  the  very  best  is  only 
a  stimulant,  not  a  food.  The  fat  meat  is 
the  real  nourishment.  A  good  big  gollop 
of  clear  fat,  however,  is  not  very  appetizing 
to  most  people.  Besides,  they  can’t  digest 
it.  That’s  the  sad  feature  of  it.  Oh,  well, 
they  say  eating  meat  causes  cancer. 

I  saw  you  nibbling  at  a  radish  among  the 
relishes  awhile  ago.  I  have  a  very  dear 
friend  that  was  found  unconscious  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  eating  a  few  radishes.  He  came 
mighty  near  losing  his  life  altogether.  And 
now  you  are  beginning  on  the  sa'ad.  Let¬ 
tuce,  as  you  know,  contains  an  appreciable 
amount  of  opium.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
terrible  is  the  habit  of  using  narcotics  which 
is  sweeping  over  our  land.  Rum  was  bad 
enough,  but  delirium  tremens  is  a  harmless 
garter-snake  compared  with  the  physical  and 
moral  ravages  wrought  by  opium  and  mor¬ 
phine.  You  have  the  will  power  and  the 
moral  courage  to  resist;  it  will  never  get  a 
liold  on  you.  Other  people  may  be  wrecked 
in  body  and  soul  by  this  insidious  drug,  but 
not  you.  Yes,  they  all  say  that.  That’s  the 
pitiful  part  of  it.  Even  when  they  scream 
and  beg  of  you  for  any  sake  to  get  them  a 
litde,  as  soon  as  they  have  thrust  the  hollow 
needle  under  the  skin,  they  will  tell  you  they 
can  leave  it  off  any  time  they  want  to.  A 
small  beginning,  perhaps,  the  trifling  amount 
of  opium  in  your  salad,  but  I  ask  of  you: 
Can  you  afford  to  run  even  the  slightest  risk 
of  being  delivered  into  the  clutches  of  such 
a  demon?  Consider  what  you  are  doing. 

I  see  you  are  about  to  mix  vinegar  in  your 
salad  dressing.  'I'hat  reminds  me  of  a  very 


sad  case.  A  brilliant  boy  developed  a  strange 
liking  for  vinegar,  and  soon  after  began  to 
have  epileptic  fits.  He  had  a  fine  mind  and 
possesses  the  shadow  of  it  yet,  but  a  splendid 
career  has  been  wrecked,  as  you  might  say, 
by  vinegar.  I  hope  that  salad  oil  is  sweet 
and  pure.  Such  virulent  poisons  lurk  in 
rancid  oil.  They  say  that  cottonseed  oil  is 
almost  universally  substituted  for  olive  oil 
nowadays.  I  wonder  what  the  process  is. 
I  don’t  say  that  they  use  acids  and  all  such 
stuff  to  clarify  the  oil,  but  I  shouldn’t  be  the 
least  surprised  if  they  did.  I  should  be  very 
careful  with  it  until  I  did  know  exactly  how 
it  was  made. 

Salt. — I  suppose  you  know  what  salt  is 
made  of.  Half  of  it  is  chlorine  gas,  of  which 
a  full  breath  would  kill  you  dead  as  a 
hammer,  and  half  of  sodium,  a  metal  so 
inflammable  that  a  piece  of  it  thrown  into 
water  bursts  into  a  pink  flame.  Put  a 
teaspoonful  of  common  salt  into  half  a  glass 
of  water  and  drink  it  down.  Its  effect  upon 
the  digestive  system  will  show  you  whether 
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or  not  it  is  an  irritant  poison.  Quite  a  large 
school  of  food  reformers  absolutely  refuse 
to  use  salt  in  any  form.  As  for  the  other 
condiments — pepper,  red,  white  or  black, 
mustard  and  the  pungent  sauces — would  you 
put  the  tiniest  portion  of  them  into  your 
eye?  No.  But  you  pour  them  into  yoiu" 
stomach.  You  burden  your  stomach  with 
all  sorts  of  things  you  would  never  dream  of 
putting  into  your  eye— cheese  and  bread  and 
butter  and  cough  medicine  and  ice-cream. 
Is  that  logical? 

Uncooked  vegetables,  be  they  washed 
never  so  carefully,  necessarily  come  to  the 
table  with  some  small  particles  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  grown  still  sticking  to 
them.  That  soil  is  composed  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  process  of  decay. 
When  you  swallow  down  raw  vegetables  you 
don’t  know  what  you  are  eating,  or  rather 
you  do  know,  but  you  dare  not  give  it  a 
name!  As  for  cooked  vegetables,  aside 
from  the  entirely  valueless  flavors  they 
impart,  they  are  made  up  only  of  indigestible 
structural  tissue  and  starch.  Starchy  foods, 
such  as  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  bread,  are 
known  to  be  the  curse  of  dietetics.  In  this 
age  of  hurry  we  have  not  the  time  to  chew 
each  mouthful  of  food  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  before  swallowing  it  in 
order  that  the  starch  may  be  thoroughly 
permeated  and  digested  by  the  ptyalin  in 
the  saliva,  but  we  gulp  it  down  after  fifty  or 


sixty  chews  to  it  and  what  is  the  result? 
Ruined  stomachs,  and  teeth  always  under 
the  dentist’s  care.  What  kills  off  savage 
races  brought  into  contact  with  modem  civil¬ 
ization  ?  The  enormously  increased  amount 
of  starchy  food  added  to  their  dietary. 

Starch  and  sugar,  which  fomi  so  large  a 
part  of  our  modem  cookery,  at  the  best  are 
mere  fuel  foods.  They  add  heat-and  excite¬ 
ment,  but  they  do  not  produce  bone  and 
muscle.  On  the  contrary,  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  vigorous  exercise  they  load  the  eater 
with  unwholesome  fat.  All  our  sweets  art- 
made  of  cane-sugar,  which  introduced  directly 
into  the  blood  has  been  demonstrated  to  bt- 
a  rank  poison.  The  familiar  headache  and 
lassitude  which  are  the  sequels  of  a  pan  of 
fudge  are  symptoms  of  cane-sugar  poisoning. 
'I'he  only  sweet  fit  to  eat  is  honey,  where 
the  cane-sugar  of  flower-nectar  has  been 
predigested  and  transformed  by  the  bees. 
Honey,  however,  disagrees  with  most  people. 
Butter  is  also  a  fat-forming  food.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  folks  can  eat  it  when 
they  know  it  is  made  of  the  scum  that  rises 
on  putrefying  milk.  Instead  of  smearing  this 
yellow  grease  on  their  bread,  they  had  much 
better  gnaw  on  a  sweet  and  succulent  bacon  ■ 
rind. 

If  what  we  shall  eat  is  a  grave  problem, 
what  we  shall  drink  is  no  less  beset  with 
dangers.  Wine  is  out  of  the  question  imme¬ 
diately.  For  even  if  it  is  pure,  it  is  alcoholic, 
and  the  approved  public  school  text-books 
on  physiology  teach  us  that  the  least  drop  of 
alcohol  is  a  deadly  poison.  Coffee  and  tea 
and  chocolate  are  all  nerve-irritants  with 
profound  psychopathic  reflexes,  and  the  ener¬ 
vating  effect  of  effervescent  waters  is  well 
known.  You  have  heard  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta;  the  carbonic-acid  gas  that  slew 
those  wretched  prisoners  is  the  very  same 
that  bubbles  in  the  tempting  glass.  The  best 
of  table-waters  hold  in  solution  earthy  and 
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calcareous  salts  which  are  deposited  in  solid 
form  in  joints  and  tissues,  clogging  the 
human  mechanism  and  causing  it  to  operate 
with  ever-increasing  sluggishness  until,  at 
last,  the  victim  stumbles  into  the  grave  of 
premature  old  age.  I  omit  with  purpose  the 
discussion  of  those  terrible  disorders  which 
slay  our  people  by  thousands  yearly,  dis¬ 
orders  almost  wholly  water-borne,  but  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  warning  you,  dear  madam, 
tliat  if  that  pretty  throat  of  yours  becomes 
disfigured  with  a  hideous  pendulous  goitre, 
you  will  have  to  thank  for  it  the  water  you 
will  persist  in  drinking. 

Milk  has  its  advocates  as  a  combined 
beverage  and  food.  'I'hat  it  has  some  merit 
1  will  not  deny.  Quite  a  number  of  babies 
liave  been  reared  upon  it  almost  wholly,  but 
if  it  is  not  a  well-authenticated  fact,  it  is  an 
(ift-repeated  assertion  (which  very  nearly 
.imounts  to  the  same  thing)  that  in  the  adult 
stomach  milk  clots  into  a  rubbery  mass  and 
stays  there  absolutely  defying  digestion  until 
death  brings  relief  to  the  wretched  sufferer. 


Let  me  see.  .  .  .  Anything  on  the 

table  I  haven’t  abused  ?  Oh,  yes,  the  silver 
corrodes  in  the  atmosphere,  collecting  poison¬ 
ous  salts,  the  china  has  arsenic  in  the  glaze, 
and  the  glass  is  made  with  lead.  A  veritable 
Borgian  banquet  where  death  lurks  in  every 
tempting  viand!  Remain  only  the  linen  and 
the  table  itself.  Hm-m.  Well,  I  should  say 
that  if  these  were  comminuted  very  finely, 
malted,  dried  and  peptonized,  and  outfitt^ 
with  a  first-class  line  of  pictures  and  bill¬ 
board  advertising,  they  might  make  a  very 
successful  health-food.  The  orthodox  flavor 
would  be  there  without  a  doubt.  The  Get- 
Strong-Quick  people  would  jump  for  it. 

But  we,  the  unthinking  multitude  that  con¬ 
sult  our  carnal  appetites  instead  of  our  god¬ 
like  intellect,  will  go  on  poisoning  ourselves 
with  whatever  we  like  to  eat,  content  only  to 
read  about  How  to  Get  Strong.  We  are 
killing  ourselves  by  inches;  we  know  that. 
We  die  a  death  so  lingering,  that  we  never 
notice  it  till  the  undertaker  rings  the  door¬ 
bell.  But  that  isn’t  so  bad  either. 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  Word  as  an  Asset 

By  E.  J.  EDWARDS 

Editor’s  Note;  E.  J.  Edwards  is  the  srell-known  correspondent  whose  letters  on  finance  and  politics  in  New  York  appear 
regularly  in  the  Philadelphia  Prett,  the  Chicago  Inter-Oceao,  and  the  Cincinnati En^nirtr,  over  the  signature  “Holland." 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1901  the  bank-  verbially  timid.  It  was  not  the  undertak¬ 
ing  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  ing  here,  but  the  man  that  brought  out  the 
mailed  to  certain  men  of  great  wealth  in  this  millions.  Behind  the  circular,  as  security  for 

country  and  in  Europe  a  circular  containing  the  capital  applied  for,  was  the  word  of  J. 

a  proposition.  The  wording  of  this  circular  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  result  showed  the 

was  of  curious,  even  significant  brevity.  It  creative  power  of  his  credit, 

stated  in  the  fewest  possible  words  that  a  It  was  a  tremendous  achievement.  The 
syndicate  was  being  organized  to  finance  the  world  recognized  it  as  such.  The  marts  abroad 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  terms  buzzed  with  the  fame  of  it  and  the  name  of 

on-  which  subscriptions  would  be  received  Morgan.  Surely  he  was  the  greatest  banker 
followed.  That  was  all.  '  alive — the  greatest  that  had  ever  lived.  The 

The  response  that  this  circular  evoked  was  Kaiser  wanted  to  meet  this  powerful  man 
the  most  tremendous  demonstration  of  the  whose  mere  word  invoked  $400,000,000. 

asset  value  of  one  man’s  word  ever  given.  He  received  him  with  greater  consideration 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  letters  contain-  than  etiquette  prescribes  should  be  accorded 

ihg  offers  of  subscriptions,  checks,  and  pledges  a  brother  potentate.  The  Emperor  con- 

of  various  kinds  poured  in  on  Morgan  &  versed  with  the  American  banker  as  an  equal, 

Co.  So  great  was  the  volume  of  mail  that  it  man  to  man.  At  the  American  Ambas- 

became  necessary  to  engage  extra  clerks  to  sador’s  banquet  in  London  the  King  of  Eng- 

handle  it.  Through  all  the  hours  of  the  land  requested  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

day  the  anteroom  of  the  great  banker  was  should  be  seated  at  his  right  hand,  and 

thronged  with  millionaires,  begging  as  the  throughout  the  dinner  talked  with  him  in  a 

highest  favor  the  privilege  of  participating  most  interested  manner  on  a  similar  basis  of 

in  the  syndicate.  Within  a  few  days  the  sub-  equality.  There  could  have  been  given  no 

scription  was  closed.  The  amount  asked  more  convincing  proof  of  the  international 

was  $200,000,000.  Had  it  been  $400,000,-  importance  and  distinction  of  the  citizen 

000  the  offering  would  have  been  more  banker. 

than  sufficient  to  meet  the  call.  The  list  of  Great  credit  is  not  the  creation  of  a  mo- 
subscribers  contained  the  names  of  the  wealth-  ment.  It  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth.  Mr. 
iest  men  and  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Morgan  was  thirty  years  in  perfecting  the 
Three  years  earlier,  Lyman  Gage,  Secre-  moral  and  financial  power  he  had  so  impos¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  offered  ingly  exhibited  in  this  great  operation.  Enter- 
for  sale  $200,000,000  of  United  States  two-  ing  his  father’s  firm  after  a  severe  training 
per-cent,  bonds.  The  integrity  and  a.sset-  abroad  in  the  various  phases  of  banking,  his 
value  of  these  securities  are  indisputable,  grasp  of  financial  problems  and  his  forceful 
Behind  them  is  the  nation’s  credit.  Yet  Mr.  charactes  quickly  attracted  attention.  A 
Gage  was  several  months  in  marketing  the  great  mathematical  faculty  is  the  basis  of  his 
Government’s  offering,  while  Mr.  Morgan’s  financial  talent,  and  he  soon  became  expert 
proposition  was  oversubscribed  a  few  days  in  the  intricate  and  difficult  field  of  foreign 
after  its  announcement.  The  credit  of  the  exchange.  It  was  his  familiarity  with  this 
Wall  Street  banker  outmatched  that  of  the  highly  artificial  method  of  facilitating  the 
United  States  Treasury.  barter  between  nations  that  made  possible 

The  proposition  to  finance  the  United  young  Morgan’s  first  coup.  When  William 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  a  gigantic  ex-  H.  Vanderbilt  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of 
periment.  It  was  an  immense  undertaking  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  he  found  its 
subject  to  many  hazards,  and  capital  is  pro-  stock  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  very 
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rich  men.  He  concluded  it  would  be  wise, 
in  view  of  several  great  schemes  of  ex¬ 
pansion  he  had  in  view,  to  distribute  some 
of  it,  preferably  abroad.  To  Mr.  Morgan 
was  committed  the  task  of  disposing  of  $25,- 
000,000  of  New  York  Central  stock.  At 
that  time  American  securities  were  not  espe¬ 
cially  favored  in  Europe,  and  the  undertak¬ 
ing  was  about  as  difficult  a  problem  as  a 
young  financier  could  have  been  set. 

Soon  afterward  Mr.  Morgan  negotiated 
and  financiered  the  sale  of  the  West  Shore 
Railroad  to  its  competitor,  the  New  York 
Central.  This  was  indeed  a  great  coup  and 
added  tremendously  to  his  prestige.  All 
this  occurred  right  ^ter  the  era  of  the  great 
railroad  wreckers.  Up  to  that  time  financial 
genius  had  expressed  its  power  rather  by  tear¬ 
ing  down  properties  and  then  gobbling  them 
up  than  by  developing  them.  J.  P.  Morgan 
was  a  creator  of  vdues,  not  a  destroyer.  For 
the  next  twelve  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  reorganizing  of  bankrupt  railroads.  When 
the  brilliant  president  of  one  of  the  great 
trust  companies  of  New  York  admitted  that 
lie  could  not  unravel  the  complicated  tangle 
of  securities  and  underlying  obligations  that 
lapped  and  overlapped  one  another  in  the 
“Richmond  Terminal,”  Mr.  Morgan  under¬ 
took  the  task.  In  a  few  months  the  first  of 
the  great  simplifications  and  unifications  of 
the  railroads  of  the  South  was  perfected. 
Next,  he  undertook  the  untangling  of  the 
system  of  railroads  engaged  in  carrying  an¬ 
thracite  coal  to  tidewater.  For  years  these 
corporations  had  been  at  each  other’s  throats, 
and  their  conflicts  had  reduced  several  of 
them  to  bankruptcy — one  of  them  had  been 
through  several  receiverships.  The  disorder 
was  terrific.  It  was  not  long  before  their 
affairs  had  been  straightened  out,  their  debts 
financiered  and  their  earning  powers  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  they  could  care  for  their  obliga¬ 
tions.  All  these  huge  reorganizations  were 
made  possible  by  faith  in  the  genius  and 
honor  of  this  young  Morgan,  who  through 
them  gradually  become  a  financial  power. 
He  had  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  construc¬ 
tive  reformer,  a  builder-up  of  values  and  of 
a  resolution  invincible  against  difficulties. 

All  the  credit  for  this  series  of  successful 
reorganizations  is  by  no  means  J.  P.  Morgan’s 
alone.  Associated  in  his  firm  was  a  man 
who  liad  almost  a  mystic  genius  for  figures — 
the  late  Mr.  Coster.  This  man  seemed  to 
possess  the  mental  solvent  by  which  all  of  the 
intricate  and  interwoven  relations  of  railroad 


obligations,  bonds  and  underlying  bonds, 
collateral  trust  mortgages,  and  every  other 
artificial  form  of  securing  a  loan,  resolved 
themselves  into  their  original  and  perfectly 
distinct  elements.  A  financial  chemist  he 
was,  taking  strange  and  unaccustomed  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  by  means  of  his  mental  reactions 
reducing  them  to  perfect  simplicity;  so  having 
done  his  work,  he  could  lay  before  his  chief 
solutions  clear  and  comprehensible  which 
enabled  the  other  great  mind  to  create  the 
new  structure.  The  two  men  re-enforced 
and  supplemented  each  other.  The  fact  is 
that  the  tremendous  series  of  reorganiza¬ 
tions  perfected  by  Morgan  in  the  now  tra¬ 
ditional  railroad  reconstruction  era,  between 
1884  and  1895,  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Coster,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter’s  magic  powers 
of  mind  found  their  opportunity  in  preparing 
the  material  for  his  partner’s  creations.  The 
finest  tribute"  to  the  peerless  genius  of 
Coster  was  given  by  Mr.  Morgan  himself 
who  freely  acknowledged  his  debt. 

Thus,  through  a  series  of  great  and  useful 
achievements,  was  developed  the  immense 
prestige  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  He  stood  the  great 
American  financier  who  represented  conser¬ 
vatism,  honor,  energy,  obligation,  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  restorer  of  looted  properties, 
the  great  rescuer  of  lost  securities.  Each  new 
transaction  added  to  the  weight  of  his  word 
and  the  faith  of  the  financial  powers  in  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  success.  In  no  instance  was  there 
a  lapse  between  his  promise  and  its  perform¬ 
ance.  He  seemed  ever  to  do  better  than 
his  agreement. 

There  came  a  moment  when  this  monu¬ 
mental  prestige  was  put  to  a  test  strenuous 
enough  to  demonstrate  for  all  time  its  value. 
It  was  during  the  last  years  of  President 
Cleveland’s  Second  Administration,  while 
the  silver  craze  w^ls  at  its  height.  Secretary 
Carlisle  had  twice  called  on  the  bankers  of 
New  York  to  furnish  the  gold  needed  to 
replenish  the  Federal  Treasury,  which  was 
being  drained  of  the  precious  metal  through 
the  operation  of  “the  endless  chain.”  Gold 
flowed  out  as  rapidly  as  it  came  in  and  was 
swiftly  exported  to  Europe  because  of  the 
wide-spread  fear  that  the  United  States  would 
soon  lapse  to  a  silver  basis.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  Secretary  Carlisle  sought  the  aid  of 
J.  P.  Morgan;  and,  in  a  brief  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
one  hand  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Belmont 
upon  the  other,  an  agreement  was  reached 
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and  a  contract  made,  by  which  Messrs.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Belmont  agreed  to  organize  a  syn¬ 
dicate  which  would  furnish  the  Government 
with  gold  in  ounces  equivalent  to  about  sixty- 
two  million  dollars,  and  in  payment  were 
to  receive  government  bonds.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Morgan  pledged  his  word  that  for  six 
months  he  would  prevent  the  exportation 
of  gold.  In  consideration  of  this  promise, 
Mr.  Carlisle  agreed  that  the  bonds  should 
be  sold  to  the  syndicate  at  a  price  consider¬ 
ably  below  that  which  securities  of  that 
character  would  naturally  command  in  the 
market.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Belmont,  and  a  few  others  familiar  with  inter¬ 
national  banking  knew  the  magnitude  of  the 
obligation  thus  assumed.  He  had  under¬ 
taken  to  stand  like  a  personal  embargo,  pre¬ 
venting  the  departure  from  New  York  of 
any  vessel  that  carried  American  gold,  and 
to  do  so  for  six  months.  Nothing  but  his 
promise,  his  word,  not  any  other  security, 
was  exacted  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  pledge. 

The  task  was  made  possible  by  a  supreme 
mastery  of  the  resources  of  exchange,  and 
during  the  six  months  there  were  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  Mr.  Morgan,  fearlessly  and  at 
risk  of  loss,  so  utilized  this  mastery  and  his 
credit  in  Europe  as  to  furnish  exchange  at 
a  price  which  preventetl  the  exportation  of 
gold.  He  might  at  any  time  have  said  that  he 
liad  undertaken  more  than  he  could  deliver 
and  have  pleaded  a  power  greater  than  any 
one  man  possessed — that  of  the  combined 
banking  forces  of  Europe — as  an  excuse  for 
failure  to  fulfil  his  pledge.  He  might  have 
urged  that  he  saw  all  the  contemplated  prof¬ 
its  of  the  transaction  disappearing  by  reason 
of  the  heavy  loss  incurred  in  foreign  ex- 
«-hange,  as  they  did  disappear ;  but  he  stood 
faithfully  to  his  word;  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  instances  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  he  did  actually  prevent  for  six  months 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  the  sixty-two  million  dollars  with 
which  the  Treasury  had  lieen  replenished. 

Minor  incidents,  less  widely  known,  prov¬ 
ing  how  keen  this  sense  of  personal  honor  is, 
might  be  quoted  without  end.  It  is  sufficient 
to  tell  of  one:  A  certain  underwriting  syn¬ 
dicate  involving  a  good  many  millions  was 
organized  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  de¬ 
parture  for  Europe,  but  not  completed  when 
he  sailed.  Upon  his  return  he  asked  to  see 
the  subscription  list  and  the  balance  sheets, 
the  work  of  the  syndicate  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  books  closed.  As  he  glanced 


over  the  list,  he  noticed  that  one  name  which 
he  presumed  would  be  there  was  missing, 
and  he  said  to  his  partner:  “I  do  not  see 

the  name  of - here.”  The  reply  wa.s; 

“We  were  able  to  organize  the  syndicate  with¬ 
out  them,  and  we  therefore  did  so.” 

Instantly  Mr.  Morgan  replied:  “But  I 
promised  them  that  they  should  come  in.” 

Then,  making  a  rapid  computation  of  what 
these  bankers’  profits  would  have  been  had 
they  been  admitted  to  the  syndicate,  Mr. 
Morgan  drew  his  company’s  check  for  the 
amount  which  involved  several  hundred 
thousands,  and  sent  it  to  them. 

Following  these  events  in  this  man’s  amaz¬ 
ing  career,  and  bom  of  the  same  faith  in  him 
and  in  his  word,  came  two  other  mighty 
creations.  The  first  was  a  so-called  “North 
.Vtlantic  Shipping  Trust” — a  merger  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  great  ocean  steamship  lines.  'J’hc 
purpose  behind  this  undertaking  was  to  bring 
about  economics  of  actual  cost  and  manage¬ 
ment,  which,  when  perfected,  would  make  for 
large  profits  in  operation.  Mr.  Morgan  felt 
that  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Corporation  would  supplement  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  would  ulti¬ 
mately  enal>le  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  to  control  a  fair  share  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  through  their  ability  to 
offset  by  favorable  freight  charges  such  pro¬ 
tective  legislation  as  might  be  enacted  against 
.\merican  pro<lucts.  He  issued  another  cir¬ 
cular  just  as  succinct  as  that  which  set  forth 
the  United  States  Steel  financing  proposition 
a  year  earlier.  It  asked  for  subscriptions  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000,000;  and  the  eager¬ 
ness,  sometimes  amounting  almost  to  frenzy, 
with  which  rich  men  stormed  the  office  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  beseeching  him  or  hi^ 
partners,  personally,  for  opportunity  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  that  syndicate,  made  almost  a  sen 
sational  spectacle  for  Wall  Street.  Faith  in 
.Mr.  Morgan’s  word  and  its  power  as  an 
.'is.set  were  ;us  great  then  as  at  the  time  the 
United  States  Steel  Syndicate  was  organized. 
Next,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  association  with  others, 
perfecteil  the  Northern  Securities  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  was  as  easily  financed  and  its  cap¬ 
ital  of  $400,000,000  as  readily  a.ssured. 

'Fhese  have  been  the  last  two  creations  of 
the  mighty  mind  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  To  many 
men  it  seems  that  one  of  them  at  least  was 
conceived  in  error.  The  vicissitudes  of  this 
one  through  the  brief  months  of  its  existence, 
together  with  the  more  recent  misfortunes  of 
that  earlier  child,  the  Steel  Trust,  have  brought 
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about  a  mighty  decrease  of  faith  in  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  creations.  The  bolt  has  fallen  upon 
him  as  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  is  only  two  years 
since  the  almost  instantaneous  pledges  of 
1 200,000,000  so  superbly  demonstrated  “the 
asset-like  quality”  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  word. 
I'o-day  is  the  day  of  impairment. 

First  of  all,  the  Steel  Corporation.  For  a 
year  the  public  has  been  demonstrating  its 
power,  by  means  of  the  operation  of  laws  al¬ 
ways  within  control  of  the  public,  to  elim¬ 
inate  false  values,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
••squeeze  the  water  out”  of  the  overcapital¬ 
ized  stocks.  If  the  public  estimate  to-day  is 
correct,  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  was  overcapitalized  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  and  the  common  stock  dvercapitalized 
nearly  ninety  per  cent.  'I'hat  would  seem  to 
justify  a  suspicion  as  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  judgment.  But  not  until  the  en¬ 
tire  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Steel 
I'rust  can  be  written  is  it  possible  to  decide 
.IS  to  his  responsibility  for  this  collapse.  One 
thing  is  well  known  among  the  greater  finan- 
ciersof  New  York:  that  Mr.  Morgan,  agreeing 
fully  in  that  respect  with  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
was  wholly  opposed  to  the  proposition  that 
the  common  stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
should  pay  four  per  cent.,  or  any  dividetid 
.(t  all,  from  the  first.  His  view  was  that  the 
common  stock  should  represent  intangible 
or  prospective  value  which,  after  it  had  ma¬ 
terialized  and  was  producing  fairly  earned 
income,  might  then  justify  a  due  pr(>()ortion 
of  the  profits  in  the  way  of  dividends.  But 
two  of  the  great  corporations,  which  it  wa.s 
necessary  to  bring  into  the  Steel  Corporation 
if  it  were  to  be  organized  at  all,  refusetl  per¬ 
emptorily  to  join  the  merger  unless  they  were 
issured  the  common  stock  would  receive 
four-per-cent,  dividends  from  the  start,  li 
was  then  a  (luestion  as  to  whether  the  propt>- 
sition  shoulcl  be  abandoned,  or  whether  there 
diould  l)e  yielding  upon  this  point.  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  well,  sub¬ 
mitted  against  their  better  judgment. 

In  various  litigations  and  in  the  extremely 
detailed  statements  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
there  is  shown  payment  of  immense  sums  to 
the  underwriting  syndicate  and  to  Mr. 
Morgan  and  his  partners  as  its  managers. 
Whether  these  profits  were  too  great  or  not  is 
.1  question  that  each  one  will  decide  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  experience,  but  the  eminent 
linancieis  of  New  York  assert  that  they  were 
not  too  great,  in  view  of  the  risks;  and  they 
jioint  to  the  unhappy  experience  of  the  Ship¬ 


ping  Trust  syndicate  in  proof  of-  that.  Capi¬ 
talists  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  extent 
of  $200,000,000  in  cash  to  take  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  if  that  were 
necessary.  That  necessity  did  not  arise, 
the  subscribers  to  the  syndicate  being  as¬ 
sessed  only  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  their  subscriptions  in  cash.  This  was 
because  the  public  had  taken  up  the  securi¬ 
ties  in  the  public  market.  But  there  was 
the  risk  involved;  and  it  was  because  of 
that  risk  that  these  most  favorable  terms 
were  afforded.  Moreover,  great  undertak¬ 
ings  entail  great  payments;  and  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  done  by  the  Rothschilds  and  other  great 
bankers  of  France  or  of  England,  the  com¬ 
missions  exacted  make  Mr.  Morgan’s  charges 
seem  insignificant.  The  financing  of  Peni 
out  of  its  difficulties  by  Wm.  R.  Grace  and 
Michael  P.  Grace,  was  rewarded  by  larger 
compensations,  and  the  risks  were  no  greater 
than  those  assumed  by  the  Steel  Syndicate. 

We  come  next  to  the  Shipping  Trust — the 
International  Mercantile  Marine.  The  men 
who  subscribed  to  that  syndicate  have  been 
called  on  to  pay  their  subscriptions  in  cash. 
The  risk  they  as.sumed  matured.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  take  and  lock  in  their 
vaults  the  seciuities  of  this  corporation,  valued 
at  $100,000,000.  The  failure  of  the  public 
to  purchase  this  stock  is  now  accepted  as  the 
first  indication  of  a  loss  of  faith  in  J.  P. 
Morgan’s  word.  Should  it  be  so  regarded  ? 
In  this  instance  it  is  too  early  to  condemn. 
The  organization  was  undertaken  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  general  collapse  due  to  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  surplus  capital.  Under 
normal  circumstances  the  stock  might  have 
been  as  freely  bought  as  was  that  of  the  Steel 
t'ompany.  Here,  too,  we  must  wait  for  re¬ 
sults.  'rile  combination  has  been  effected;  its 
success  remains  to  be  demonstratetl.  If  the 
seciuities  locked  in  the  underwriters’  vaults 
appreciate  in  value  and  the  properties  earn 
dividends,  there  will  have  been  a  complete 
indorsement  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  judgment. 

It  is  certain  revelations  made  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  Shipbuilding  'I'nist’s 
affairs  that  have  most  seriously  compromised 
the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  house  of 
Morgan.  The  testimony  seems  to  affect  not 
only  the  judgment  but  the  moral  integrity  of 
the  great  financier.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career  a  shadow  has  been  cast  on  his  reputxi- 
tion.  Analysis  of  the  mass  of  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Receiver  brings  the  firm  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  touch  with  the  Ship- 
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building  Trust  through  its  ownership  of  the 
Bethlehem  steel  plant  and  through  a  secret 
agreement  or  contract,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Schwab  were 
privileged  to  market  in  advance  of  all  other 
parties  their  shares  of  the' vastly  expanded 
stock  of  the  new  corporation.  There  was 
suggested  by  both  transactions  a  brutal  cal¬ 
lousness  of  the  public  interest  and  a  disregard 
of  other  considerations  than  those  of  per¬ 
sonal  profit — characteristics  far  removed  from 
those  on  which  the  prestige  of  the  Morgan 
firm  has  been  founded. 

To  what  extent  is  the  inference  accurate? 

The  evidence  shows  that  Mr.  Schwab  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bethlehem  Corporation  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  sp>eculation  and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  acting 
as  trustee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  compelled  Mr.  Schwab  to  dispose 
of  it  to  him,  intending  ultimately  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  latter  institution.  The  reason  for 
the  transaction  was  that  the  great  financier 
feared  Mr.  Schwab  had  in  mind  withdrawal 
from  the  Steel  concern  and  the  creation  of 
a  rival  with  the  Bethlehem  as  a  nucleus. 
To  prevent  this  he  insisted  that  Mr.  Schwab 
as  an  individual  could  not  own  the  Bethlehem 
and  at  the  same  time  be  head  of  the  United 
States  Corporation.  On  this  basis  the  trans¬ 
action  went  through  and  the  conditions  were 
well  known  to  all  the  parties  involved. 

When  the  Shipbuilding  Trust  offered  to 
take  the  Bethlehem  property,  Mr.  Morgan, 
realizing  that  it  could  be  in  no  way  a  rival 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  con¬ 
sented  to  dispose  of  the  plant,  and  left  the 
financiering  to  his  partners.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  nor  that 
Mr.  Morgan  had  no  part  in  the  original  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Shipbuilding  Trust.  But  there 
is  that  matter  of  the  secret  agreement. 

The  history  of  that  contract  as  given  by 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Steele  of  the  Morgan 
firm  shows  that  it  was  prepared  and  the 
name  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  inserted  with 
the  expectation  that  Morgan  &  Co.  would 
sign  it.  It  pledged  that  the  Shipbuilding 
stock  or  obligations  held  by  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  and  by  Mr.  Schwab  should  be  marketed 
first;  in  other  words,  it  contemplated,  if  not 
a  deception,  at  least  an  injustice  with  res{>ect 
to  the  public.  That  contract,  however,  was 
taken  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  office  and  when  read 
by  his  partners  was  repudiated,  the  precise 
words  being:  “The  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  does  not  do  business  in  that  way.” 
Undoubtedly,  had  Mr.  Morgan  himself  seen 


it,  he  would  have  insisted  that  the  name  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  be  stricken  from  the 
body  of  the  contract  But  it  was  presumed 
by  bis  partners  that  it  had  been  cancelled; 
nor  was  there  ever  any  attempt  to  execute  it. 

However  viewed  or  excus^,  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  collapse  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  stock  values,  the  failure  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  securities  of  the  International  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine,  the  evidence  of  the  prepos¬ 
terous  overcapitalization  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Trust  and  the  identification  of  the  house  of 
Morgan  with  certain  phases  of  that  transac¬ 
tion,  has  undoubtedly  impaired  public  and 
private  faith  in  J.  P.  Morgan’s  word.  Public 
judgment  is  not  concerned  with  the  causes 
of  failure.  It  judges  by  results.  The  identi¬ 
fication  of  J.  P.  Morgan’s  name  with  an  enter¬ 
prise  had  spelled  for  the  public  the  soundness 
and  future  prosperity  of  that  enterprise.  It 
spelled  security  and  fair  dealing.  ^  it  seems 
to  be  exhibit^  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  latter  dealings  is  profit,  and  that  he  has 
not  the  fine  regard  for  the  public’s  interest 
that  the  public  had  ascribed  to  him,  hence 
the  impairment  of  that  extraordinary  credit 
and  financial  prestige  which  for  a  few  brief 
years  were  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  loss  of  this  prestige  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
national  calamity.  Mr.  Morgan  was  one  of 
the  few  Americans  who  had  the  ear  of  the 
foreign  bankers  and  whose  indorsement  of  a 
given  enterprise  brought  to  it  the  aid  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  millions.  In  spite  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  progress  of  the  United  States  and  the  im¬ 
mense  growth  of  her  internal  resources,  we 
need  foreign  capital  at  all  times  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  one  of  the  bridges  of  conununication 
for  these  millions  is  liable  to  have  its  serious 
consequences.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the 
great  men  of  affairs  in  New  York,  while  they 
admit  that  Mr.  Morgan’s  judgment  may  be 
mistaken,  find  their  confidence  in  his  fine 
sense  of  honor  unimpaired.  One  of  the  great 
bankers  of  New  York,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  world’s  bankers,  possessing 
almost  limitless  resources,  who  not  long  ago 
financed  a  great  railroad  corporation  out  of 
embarrassments,  said  recently,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Morgan:  “He  may  have  made 
mistakes  of  judgment — who  is  there  of  us  of 
whom  that  cannot  be  said? — ^but  his  sense  of 
personal  honor  and  of  the  obligation  that  is 
in  his  word,  even  though  it  be  tmsecured, 
cannot  be  attacked;  nor  do  any  of  us  who 
know  him  permit  attack  of  that  kind  to  be 
made  without  defence  of  him.” 


THE  LADIES  OF  THE  HAREM. 


A  Peep  Behind  the  Purdah 

By  EDMUND  RUSSELL 

lliustratMl  from  photographs  belonging  to  the  author 

"Pishi  Ala's  dwelling  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  village  near  the  shrunken  river.  It  consisted  of  a 
sleeping-chamber  and  a  kitchen.  .  .  .  Pishi  Ala's  bedroom  was  the  pink  of  cleanliness.  Early 

each  morning  she  left  her  bed  to  prostrate  herself,  saying,  ‘Great  Lord  Jagannath,  do  thou  keep  me  from 
evil  paths.’  From  a  nail  beside  the  picture  of  Jagannath  hung,  by  a  silver  ring,  a  not  very  large  bag, 
containing  a  chaplet  of  beads  of  tulsi  wood  for  the  recitation  of  prayers  to  Hari.  On  the  four  sides  of 
the  bag,  in  green  and  red  colors,  ran  the  words,  *My  hope  is  in  Radha  and  Krishna.'  ...  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  small  bamboo  perch,  upon  which  were  hung  some  woven  webs — a  silken  garment 
to  wear  at  afternoon  worship,  a  silk  cloth  printed  with  the  names  of  Hari  and  Krishna.  ...  In 
Pishi  Afa's  house  two  lamps,  placed  in  a  black  stone  cup,  were  kept  in  soak — one  a  simple  clod  of  earth, 
the  other  double-bottomed.  In  the  afternoon,  Pishi  Ala  would  take  the  two  lamps,  cleanse  and  trim  them, 
then  proceed  to  bathe  in  the  river.  Later,  when  a  star  or  two  appeared  in  the  sky,  .  .  .  Pishi  Ala, 

placing  the  lighted  clay  lamp  at  the  foot  of  the  tulsi  plant,  performed  her  evening  worship,  and  prayed  to 
Radha  to  save  her  from  all  ill.” — From  an  Indian  Tale. 

IN  purity  and  peace  Fishi  Ma's  dwelling  of  her  face.  Everything  is  settled.  She  is 
resembles  the  starlit  terrace  of  Puvis  de  happy  in  fulfilling  the  law,  not  in  breaking 
Chavannes’  Ste.  Genrviive  in  the  Pantheon  it.  The  few  of  her  sisters  I  saw  recalled  the 
of  Paris;  or  the  little  white  bed  where  first  sentence  I  ever  wrote  in  a  copy-book: 
crouches  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  Rossetti’s  “Duty  performed  is  a  rainbow  to  the 
first  Annunciation.  Each  action  of  Pishi  soul.” 

Ma's  life  is  a  prayer — band  and  fold,  putting  We  fret  because  we  cannot  spend  the 
on,  and  taking  off,  bathing,  eating,  sleeping  winter  in  New  York,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  St. 
— according  to  Vedic  formula.  Petersburg  at  the  same  time  ;  because  we 

The  face  of  a  nun  will  give  you  some  idea  cannot  live  all  the  experiences  of  every  life. 
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Hshi  Ma  knows  only  the  circumambulation 
of  the  tulsi  bush  which  grows  in  her  back¬ 
yard,  and  which  she  regards  as  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  God. 

The  essential  mark  of  an  honorable  exist¬ 
ence,  to  the  Asiatic  mind,  is  the  veil  or 
purdah.  The  women  of  all  royal  or  quasi- 
aristocratic  families  live  in  seclusion,  and 
they  are  as  proud  of  being  secluded  as  we 
are  of  living  in  the  greatest  style.  It  is  the 
fashion.  A  woman  who  has  to  mix  with  the 


world  is  considered  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  of  beings. 

'I'he  person  of  a  high-class  In¬ 
dian  woman  is  sacred.  She  can 
never  be  touched  even  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  She  is  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  goddess.  She 
can  frequent  the  most  crowded 
public  place  without  being  subjet  t 
to  insult.  A  man  that  would  gaze 
at  a  female  passing  by,  as  our 
loungers  do,  would  be  thought  a 
most  unmannered  and  uneducated 
person.  All  this  gives  her  an  air  of 
dignity,  purity,  self-possession  that 
is  beautiful  to  see — the  “normal 
poise”  we  hear  so  much  about  and 
make  such  efforts  to  gain. 

'I’he  Hindu  woman’s  house  we 
might  think  a  poor  affair,  as,  even 
if  site  be  comfortably  off,  it  may 
contain  but  the  rude  lacquered  bed¬ 
stead  held  by  woven  strips,  called 
a  “four-legs,”  a  few  mats,  a  few 
boxes,  a  few  cooking-pans.  She 
eats  without  table  or  table-cloth, 
chairs,  dishes,  knives,  forks:  an 
ideal  simplicity  of  house-keeping. 
Every  Indian  house,  hut,  or  palace 
has  a  yard  in  the  centre  or  is  built 
round  a  court  —  wealthy  homes 
have  several  of  these  enclosures 
and  very  large  gardens. 

In  the  centre  of  this  yard  sits  a 
little  girl.  Her  hair  is  wet,  for  she 
has  just  bathed.  She  is  putting  a 
holy  mark  on  her  forehead  with 
sweet  sandal  paste.  She  is  dressed 
in  a  long  sari  of  gauze  with  threads 
of  gold,  wound  round  and  round 
her  body,  and  wears  a  little  red 
satin  bodice.  She  has  just  gath¬ 
ered  some  flowers,  and  a  copper 
plate  beside  her  is  heaped  with  rice, 
fruit,  and  sweets,  for  she  is  praying 
to  God.  Her  mother  joins  her 
and  they  pray  together.  They  worship  kneel¬ 
ing,  folding  their  hands  and  raising  their 
eyes  to  heaven.  They  recite  with  fervid 
simplicity  and  enthusiasm,  their  whole  bodies 
trembling  with  the  sincerity  of  their  devo¬ 
tions.  'I'he  life  of  a  Hindu  girl,  from  birth 
to  death,  is  a  continual  series  of  religious 
expressions.  She  is  taught  obedience,  fidelity, 
simplicity,  innocence,  benevolence,  kindness, 
economy,  courage,  contentment.  As  regards 
practical  education,  “She-of-tlie-large-eyes” 
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is  trained  principially  in  household,  duties, 
cooking,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  needle¬ 
work — that  is  to  say,  embroidery,  for  her 
dress  requires  no  sewing. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  Indian 
women’s  dress  for  four  thousand  years.  All 
wear  the  sari,  a  single  piece  of  stuff  a  yard 
and  a  quarter  wide,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  yards 
long.  It  is  arranged  on  the  body,  and  forms 
skirt,  garment,  veil.  First  pleated  with  the 
hand  in  accordion  folds  in  front,  wound 
round  and  round,  and  the  richest  end,  if 
embroidered  or  woven  with  gold,  Anally 
brought  over  the  head.  It  may  be  of  simple 
cotton  cloth;  of  silk,  plain  in 
design,  woven  with  golden 
threads;  solid  with  embroidery; 
strung  with  pearls;  or  of  Kin- 
cob,  the  royal  cloth  of  gold. 

Some  cost  thousands  of  rupees. 

No  pin,  hook,  button,  or  string. 

'I'he  garment  is  formed  on  the 
architecture  of  the  body,  and 
takes  its  expression  and  nobil¬ 
ity  from  its  perfect  harmony 
with  the  lines  of  the  human 
form.  And  Indian  women, 
whether  of  high  or  low  class, 
have  jewels  everywhere;  have 
sleeping-gems  and  day-gems, 
as  we  have  day  and  night  shirts. 


The  working  women  invest  all  their  savings 
in  trinkets.  I  have  counted  twenty-six  rings 
on  a  beggar  woman. 

Writing  is  much  feared  for  the  Hindu 
girl:  for  are  there  not  so  many  stories  of 
women  who  have  gone  astray  because  they 
knew  how  to  write?  If  with  taste  for  learn¬ 
ing,  however,  she  persists,  and  may  know 
Sanscrit,  Urdu,  and  English;  and  wiU,  per¬ 
haps,  compose  poetry  in  her  own  vernacu¬ 
lar.  She  learns  drawing  and  painting.  She 
plays  on  the  Indian  lute.  The  piano  is  an 
unfortunate  introduction,  as  it  is  gradually  de¬ 
stroying  native  music,  whose  notation,  being 
entirely  different  from  ours,  can 
only  be  reproduced  on  stringed 
instruments. 

In  the  prayers  that  the  Hin¬ 
du  girl  lifts  with  her  mother, 
they  both  pray  God  will  send 
her  a  good  husband,  for  the 
great  event  of  her  life  is  her 
marriage. 

When  the  husband  at  last 
appears  there  is  feasting  and 
music  for  a  week.  Little  boys 
in  their  wonderful  spiked  hel¬ 
mets,  and  gold  and  pearl  em¬ 
broidered  marriage-suits,  rush 
through  the  house.  The  zenana 
matrons  bustle  about  superin- 
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tending  all  the  preparations;  shy,  veiled 
girls  peep  from  the  casements  to  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  He 
comes  in  the  garb  of  an  ascetic  with  a 
wreath  of  white  flowers  around  his  neck. 
He  has  passed  the  day  in  worship  and 
prayer  for  the  departed  spirits  of  his  ances¬ 
tors;  begging  twin-blessings  on  himself  and 
on  the  girl  he  is  about  to  marry.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  ancient  tradition,  he  has  now 
come  to  have  his  nose  pulled  by  his  mother-in- 
law,  but  she  usually  pats  him  on  the  cheek 
instead.  The  bride,  too,  has  passed  the  day 
in  fasting  and  prayer.  Face  to  face  the 
young  couple  sit,  their  clothes  tied  together, 
his  hand  placed  on  hers.  The 
reverend  priest,  bronze  statue  in 
orange  robes,  lifts  the  garland 
and  slips  it  over  both  heads. 

The  family  altar  is  ablaze;  gods 


and  goddesses  come  down;  fire,  water,  ether, 
wind,  and  all  the  elements  are  called  as  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  aged  Brahmin  prays  to  Him  who 
rules  over  this  vast  Universe,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  to  come  and  bless  these  nuptials. 

The  bride  now  finds  herself  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  home,  but  not  alone  as  with  us — she  is 
part  of  the  great  composite  family  of  perhaps 
over  a  hundred  beings.  Everyone  watches 
her.  Her  life  is  at  first  full  of  ceremony 
and  subordination,  for  there  is  much  more 
thought  of  precedence  and  rule  than  with  us. 

When  she  and  her  bridegroom  at  last  find 
themselves  alone  together,  it  is  not  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  lovers  in  ardent  embraces  and  hot 
kisses.  All  is  prayer. 
They  must  lie  side  by 
side  for  two  nights  in 
divine  communion. 

The  Hindu  wife  has 
certainly  some  fearful 
texts  to  live  up  to.  If 
she  gives  an  angry  an¬ 
swer  to  her  husband, 
she  will  become  in  re¬ 
birth  a  village  dog  or  a 
female  jackal.  If  she 
eats  sweetmeats  with¬ 
out  giving  him  some, 
she  will  become  a  hen- 
owl  in  a  hollow  tree. 

Wise  old  Moses- 
Afanu  also  left  some 
excellent  rules  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  putting  away 
of  wives. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  no  defiant  Katherines,  still, 
the  ancient  books  give  us  this  tale  of  one  Petruchio: 
A  certain  Princess  on  being  taken  to  her  husband’s 
home  did  not  show  sufficient  wonder  and  surprise.  I'he 
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“She  who  drinks  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquor. 

She  of  bad  conduct, 

She  who  is  rebellious, 
diseased,  mischiev¬ 
ous,  or  wasteful 
May  at  any  time  be  su¬ 
perseded  by  another 
wife.  ’’ 

“A  barren  woman  may  be 
superseded  in  the 
eighth  year. 

She  whose  children  all 
die  in  the  tenth. 

She  who  bears  only 
daughters  in  the 
eleventh,  but 
She  who  it  quarrelsome 
without  delay.  ” 


TWO  Ll'lTLE 
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Raja  asked:  “Has  your  father,  of  whose  greatness  you 
so  often  tell,  any  building  in  his  dominions  at  all  like 
this?”  “Like  this!”  she  replied;  “why,  the  sheds  in 
which  he  keeps  his  cattle  are  finer!”  Whereupon  the 
Raja,  instead  of 
knocking  her  down 
and  kicking  her,  like 
a  good  pattern  hus¬ 
band,  threw  his  dagger 
at  her — it  struck  her  in 
the  hip  and  there  re¬ 
mained.  I'he  excellent 
pundit  who  tells  the 
story  remarks:  “The 
Prince  may  have  been 
a  little  violent,  but  his 
haughty  wife  deserved 
correction,  for  neither 
in  her  father’s  palace, 
which  is  still  standing, 
nor  in  the  whole  town 
of  Tanjore,  is  there  a 
hall  to  compare  with 
his.” 

A  wife  is  called 
in  Sanscrit  Sahadhar- 
' ‘spiritual  help¬ 
mate.”  Manu  sings,  a 
woman’s  name  should 
be  “soft,  clear,  com¬ 
forting,  ending  in  long 
vowels,  and  fall  like  a 
benediction.” 

It  is  the  foulest  slan¬ 
der  to  say  that  Hindu 
women  as  a  class  are 
devoid  of  virtue. 

'i'here  is  probably  no 
country  in  the  world 
where  such  a  sweeping 
statement  could  be 
made  with  less  truth. 

I'hey  are  naturally  chaste;  their  religion,  bash!  Shabash!  fVah 
ideals,  and  family  environment  protect  them,  mony  of  the  little  girl 

If  a  Mohanunedan,  a  girl’s  life  is  some-  writing,  and  religion 
what  different  A  little  Moslem  when  she  is  mamma,  then  shov 
four  years  four  months  old  goes  tlirough  the  sahelis  (girl  friends). 
“Name-of-God,”  or  Bismillah  ceremony —  If  the  family  be  a 

which  begins  her  real  life.  She  is  dressed  in  and  feasts  are  given, 
cloth-of-gold,  with  a  veil  and  wreath  of  flow-  a  different  child,  and 
ers ;  and  friends  are  invited  to  salute  the  lit-  ously.  She  must  m 
tie  queen.  She  sits  on  a  gold  cushion,  which  own  garments,  and  i 

must  be  borrowed  if  she  hasn’t  one,  and  all  ligious  rites  of  Vay\ 

the  rest  sit  on  the  floor.  Then  an  old  mullah  without  mistake, 
recites  very  slowly  a  certain  verse  from  the  She  soon  has  her 
Koran,  which  is  also  written  in  saffron  on  a  To  celebrate  this  her 
silver  plate  Bibi  holds  in  her  hand.  She  runs  invite  her  little  saheli 
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such  funny  dolls!  wood,  terra-cotta,  plaster; 
all  bits  of  cloth-of-gold  and  tiny  jewels — and 
as  she  helps  in  the  kitchen  for  the  first  time 
her  domestic  life  begins.  In  all  Oriental 
homes,  even  of  millionaires,  the  ladies  per¬ 
sonally  super\’ise  the  household  and  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  every  meal.  But  Bibi 
must  not  make  her  hands  hard  and  coarse, 
so  she  is  also  taught  the  mysteries  of  making 
her  own  perfumes  and  unguents  from  the 
garden  flowers. 

She  goes  to  school  till  about  eight  years  old ; 
but  after  that  it  is  considered  indecorous  for 
a  sharif  (high-class)  girl  to  be  seen  on  the 
road  with  a  satchel  in  her  hand,  like  a  brazen 
European;  so  she  retires  behind  the  veil  of 
gosha,  respectability,  and  studies  with  visiting 
governesses.  She  will  know  the  Koran  in 
Arabic,  also  can  read  Hindustani  fairly  well, 
and  perhaps  is  beginning  Persian. 

When  she  is  twelve  or  fourteen  she  comes 
to  know  she  is  beautiful,  though  she  does 


not  marry  at  the  early  age 
of  the  Hindu  girl.  She 
counts  the  saris  and  (holts, 
and  sighs  for  fringes  of 
pearls  and  modem  dia¬ 
mond  ear-rings  she  sees  the 
friends  of  her  mother  wear. 
In  her  rose-colored  veil 
with  gold  spots  she  is  the 
prettiest  picture  you  ever 
saw.  With  gazelle  eyes  and 
Asiatic  grace  she  is  full  of 
ardor  and  ndh'fU  at  the 
same  time.  She  mns  like 
a  fawn  at  the  approach  of 
a  stranger,  but  when  unob¬ 
served  her  laughter  rings 
through  the  house,  and  the 
instinctive  coquetry  of  her 
smile  shows  that  the  pur¬ 
dah  is  a  necessity. 

Her  mother  watches  her 
every  word,  want,  or  wish 
— very  much  as  would  a 
Parisian  mother.  She  is 
now  a  young  lady  of 
taste  and  fashion,  and  all 
thoughts  are  concentrated 
on  her  marriage,  which  will 
take  place  when  she  is  be¬ 
tween  fifteen  and  twenty. 
Her  father  and  mother 
have  always  been  so  kind 
that  she  is  willing  to  re¬ 
spect  their  choice  and 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  a  bridegroom. 

With  the  Mohammedan  woman,  next  to 
her  God  her  husband  has  all  her  respect. 
He  is  her  lord  on  earth,  and  she  obeys  him 
without  question  or  delay.  I  saw  young 
Mohammedan  homes  and  old  ones,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  as  much  loving  com¬ 
panionship  and  tender  regard  as  one  sees 
anywhere,  though,  of  course,  on  somewhat 
different  lines.  Once  married,  Bibi  puts  on 
great  dignity.  She  is  a  person  of  conse¬ 
quence.  Her  opinion  is  sought  after  on  all 
matters  of  family  interest.  She  has  the 
confidence  of  her  husband  and  his  kindred, 
and  is  the  custodian  of  his  treasures.  She 
may  now  go  about  freely  without  fear  of 
being  criticised.  She  seeks  the  society  of 
her  female  friends,  and  in  her  zmana  car¬ 
riage  may  even  go  to  the  ^purdah  parties” 
of  the  mem-sahib  ladies,  who  look  so  hard  and 
stiff,  and  patronize  her  so. 

The  one  great  worry  of  her  life  may  be 
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an  aged  bore  of  a  mother-in-law.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  that  the  mother-in-law  is 
really  one  of  the  seven  jokes  of  the  world. 
She  is  found  everywhere,  even  in  most  an¬ 
cient  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  literature.  'I’he 
Mohammedan  says;  “The  best  of  mothers- 
in-law  is  like  a  large  boil;”  while  the  subtle 
Hindu  declares:  “However  good  a  mother- 
in-law  may  be,  she  is  nevertheless  a  mother 
in-law.”  With  certain  sects  of  Vaishnavite 
Brahmins  the  daughter-in-law,  though  living 
in  the  same  house,  is  not  allowed  to  speak  to 
her  husband’s  mother.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  solve  the  problem.  When  she  has  any¬ 
thing  to  commmunicate  she  does  it  by  signs. 
When  orders  are  given  she  replies  only  by  an 
inclination  of  the  head.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  at  times  she  makes  up  for  her  enforced 
silence  by  spirited  and  expressive  gestures, 
and  that  her  dumb  repartees  often  cause  her 
mother-in-law  to  boil  with  rage;  and  that  we 
may  expect  much  when  the  Hindu  woman 
steps  over  the  footlights.  Bibi  knows  all  this; 
hut  in  time  she  will  become  a  mother-in-law 
herself. 

If  a  widow,  she  is  inconsolable,  dresses  in 
pure  white,  and  retires  to  family  duties. 

No  institution  of  India  has  been  so  exag¬ 
gerated  as  that  of  the  widow.  She  really 
occupies  a  place  analogous  to  our  antique 
“old  maid,”  now  so  fast  disappearing  in  the 
girl-bachelor.  The  aged  widow  who  has 
remained  true  to  her  principles  is  regardetl 
as  a  holy  being  who  has  withstood  a  thou¬ 
sand  temptations  and  persecutions,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  respect  of  a  saint  from  all  per¬ 
sons.  She  is  the  mother  of  all  the  children 
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in  the  neighborhood,  the  helpmate  of  all 


the  neighbors.  At  evening  they  flock  round 
to  hear  her  repeat  the  ancient  legends,  the 
stories  of  Sita  and  Saivtri,  Draupdia,  or 
sing  the  songs  of  Mira  Bai.  She  is  in  great 
demand  when  cooking  is  needed  for  a  sacred 
feast.  She  teaches  the  little  ones  their  first 
hymns  and  prayers.  She  muses  the  sick, 
comforts  the  dying. 

She  believes  herself  to  be  bound  to  her 
husband  for  everlasting  time, 

t  through  all  births  and  deaths. 

'I'he  momentary  separation 
here  is  but  one  shade  of  her 
marriage,  an  unknowable  mys¬ 
tery  of  destiny — it  breaks  no 
tie. 

”  ,  Suttee  has  been  abolished 

for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 


It  was  never  universal  or 
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compulsory.  High-caste  ladies  considered 
it  a  holy  privilege  and  duty  to  accompany 
the  souls  of  their  lords.  'Fhe  family  usually 
attempted  to  dissuade,  but  if  the  widow  per¬ 
sisted,  the  flame  of  a  candle  was  held  to  her 
little  finger,  and  when  she  winced  they  said: 
“If  you  cannot  bear  this,  how  can  you  let 
the  fire  kiss  your  whole  body?”  If  she 
smiled  and  sang  the  hymn  of  death,  she  was 
looked  upon  as  a  holy  martyr  and  allowed  to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

Now  at  her  husband’s  death  her  bangles 
are  broken  upon  her  wrist  in  token  that  she 
must  no  longer  make  herself  attractive  to 
men’s  eyes. 


A  young  Indian  law  student  has  recently 
come  into  prominence  by  his  protest  against 
Indian  girls  being  offer^  higher  University 
education  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  make 
them  unfit  to  carry  on  household  duties  prop¬ 
erly.  This  has  aroused  a  storm  of  protest 
from  the  few  “advanced”  Hindu  ladies  who 
have  used  their  intuitive  faculties  in  attain¬ 
ing  “Bachelor  of  Arts”  instead  of  “Old-Maid- 
of-Pots,”  and  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Nandy  is 
deluged  with  sarcastic  letters  tied  to  boxes  of 
culinary  samples.  'I'hus  we  read  that  Miss 
“Chukerbutty,  M.  A.,”  has  forwarded  him  an 
excellent  specimen  of  her  halwa — a  sticky 
native  sweetmeat — to  prove  that  the  taking 
of  a  college  degree 
had  in  no  wise  inter¬ 
fered  with  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rancid  butter. 

An  Oriental  home 
is  divided  into  two 
parts — mardana  anti 
Zfuana  —  men ’s  and 
women’s  quarters  in 
Mohammedan  termi¬ 
nology.  Looking  on 
the  gardens,  great  ver¬ 
andas  surround  the 
house.  These  are  al¬ 
ways  filled  with  ser¬ 
vants,  clients,  attend¬ 
ants.  In  a  cool  hall 
with  plashing  foun¬ 
tain  the  master  re- 
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ccives;  and,  if  in  political  office  or  busi¬ 
ness,  there  are  side  rooms  for  his  secre¬ 
taries  and  partners.  Little  children  run 
about;  for  they  are  always  with  their 
parents.  From  behind  a  heavy  curtain 
comes  laughter  or  song;  and  you  know  it 
sc  reens  the  women’s  household  and  the 
inner  courts  and  terraces  where  the  ladies 
live. 

.\  Rajput  prince  visiting  London  said 
to  me:  "It  always  seems  as  if  there  is 
someone  dead  in  your  houses.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  because  there  are  so  few  of  you 
that  you  keep  so  solemn.” 

It  would  certainly  be  terrible  to  our 
active  club-woman  to  be  shut  up  in  her 
one-rpom  or  aerial  flat,  but  the  Indian 
ladies  arc  never  shut  up.  To  judge  their 
condition  one  must  see  the  extent  of 
their  homes,  and  above  all  realize  com¬ 
pletely  the  institution  of  the  composite 
family — a  world  in  itself. 

•Mrs.  Flora  .\nna  Steele,  who  wrote 
"On  the  Face  of  the  Waters”  and 
passed  twenty-five  years  in  India,  says: 

"In  regard  to  the  general  position  of 
women,  I  think  it  is  rather  better  than 
our  own.”  Mrs.  L.  K.  Harnett,  who 
has  lived  intimately  with  both  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  families,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  Foga  and  talks  on  Indian 
life  are  the  truest  and  deepest  ever  given 
to  us;  Dr.  Katherine  Noble,  to  whom  all 
doors  were  open  ;  these  who  penetrated 
beyond  the  purdah,  and  write  as  women 
cm  women,  confirm  all  this. 

No  one  is  a  separate  unit  in  India. 

The  sons  never  leave  the  parental  roof- 
tree.  .\11  marry — marriage  with  them  is 
.IS  birth  and  death,  inevitable — and  their 
children  are  added  to  the  family.  There  are 
ilways  widowed  aunts,  other  grandparents — 
no  relative  is  ever  left  to  shift  for  himself  in 
India — so  that  households  of  1 50  are  not  un¬ 
common.  Add  almost  as  many  servants,  and 
we  have  some  idea  of  the  occupation  and  cares 
of  the  mistress  of  such  a  home.  The  servants’ 
(juarters  surround  the  yard  or  “compound,” 
.ind  the  ladies  of  the  household  care  for 
them  as  did  the  stately  dames  of  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  plantation-life  before  the  war. 
I'he  great  zenana  court-yards  stretch  back 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  there  are 
tanks  or  artificial  ponds  where  ladies  and 
children  bathe  in  seclusion.  Blossoming  trees 
rise  above  hedges  that  jealously  guard  these 
''ucred  retreats,  where  a  family  may  sport 
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in  private  with  freedom  unknown  to  us, 
and  suited  to  their  shy,  poetic,  playful  nat¬ 
ures,  that  only  unfold  when  with  each  other; 
caring  as  little  to  see  the  world  outside  as  to 
be  seen  by  it. 

Hindu  gentleman,  next  to  taking  care 
that  his  caste  is  kept  undefiled,  regards  it 
as  his  highest  duty  and  point  of  honor  to 
protect  his  female  relations — defends  them 
from  insult,  dishonor,  and  danger  as  any 
knight  of  chivalry.” 

A  wife-beating  drunkard  is  unknown. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  fam¬ 
ily  affection  and  reverence  for  parents  is  car¬ 
ried  to  such  an  extent.  A  man  at  sixty 
obeys  his  mother  of  eighty.  If  a  wife  has 
less  position  than  with  us,  the  honor  be- 
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stowed  upon  the  mother  is  without  parallel. 
“A  mother  that  grinds  the  com  is  better  than 
a  father  of  the  rank  of  eight  thousand."  On 
this  Mrs.  Besant  says:  “There  are  few  things 
more  beautiful  in  life  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Indian  son  loves,  reverences,  obeys  his 
mother.  You  all  know  the  obedience  that 
the  Indian  son  shows,  how  he  treats  her 
practically  as  a  goddess,  whose  words  may 
not  be  challenged,  whose  lightest  wish  must 
be  utterly  and  completely  obeyed.” 

An  English  woilc,  “Our  Indian  Empire,” 
gives  this  frank  and  unusual  bit  of  appreci¬ 
ation,  which  answers  the  oft-repeated  phrase 
that  India  “has  still  to  learn  the  secret  of 
woman's  it^mence": 

“Nor  could  there  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  si]q)pose  Indian  women  are  without 
influence.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
would  lead  a  thoughtful  person  to  despair  of 
the  regeneration  of  India,  it  is  that  female 
influence  is  as  strong  there  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
word  famOy  in  India  means  much  more  than 
in  England.  An  Indian  family  does  not 
merely  consist  of  husband,  wife,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  universal  prevalence  of  early 
marriages  leads  to  an  indefinite  enlargement 
of  the  family  circle.  It  is  said  that  a  Hindu 
family  sometimes  consists  of  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  including  great-grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandchildren.  Anarchy  is  prevented  and 
harmony  maintained  by  \’esting  supreme 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  oldest  member, 
whether  male  or  female.  K  father  often  has 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  his  own  chil¬ 
dren.  A  grandmother  or  great-grandmother 
may  be  omnipotent.  Even  in  small  families 
the  women  are  powerful.  They  know  how 
to  hide  their  power  over  husbands  and  broth¬ 
ers  under  the  guise  of  a  simulated  submis¬ 
sion.  Many  an  educated  Indian  is  as  bold 
as  Luther  in  his  public  character,  but  sinks 


to  the  condition  of  a  timid,  priest-ridden,  caste- 
ridden,  wife-ridden  imbecile  in  private  life.” 

In  some  native  states  women  secretly  pull 
all  the  wires  of  Government  with  consum¬ 
mate  craft  and  ability.  Great  Britain  itself  is 
scarcely  so  opposed  to  a  SaJique  regime  as 
some  Indian  principalities.  Women  not  only 
reign,  they  are  the  real  rulers  and  administra¬ 
tors.  Even  comparatively  young  widows 
have  often  great  authority,  at  least  if  they 
have  gained  preA-ious  influence  as  mothers. 
In  the  same  manner,  ordinary  families  are 
often  practically  subject  to  feminine  jurisdic  ¬ 
tion.  A  single  old  widow  will  sometimes  keep 
order  among  a  number  of  sons  and  daughters 
in-law  all  living  together  under  one  roof. 

“Nor  must  it  be  supposed,”  to  cjuote 
again  “Our  Indian  Empire,”  “that  the  women 
of  India  are  generally  unhappy;  that  they 
regard  themselves  as  slaves;  that  they  long 
for  independence  ;  that  they  protest  against 
seclusion;  that  they  hanker  after  knowledge. 
They  esteem  it  an  honor  to  wait  on  their 
husbands.  The  necessity  for  privacy,  and 
the  undesirability  of  a  woman’s  learning  let¬ 
ters  are  ideas  so  intermingled  with  their 
earliest  feelings — so  interwoven  with  the 
whole  texture  of  their  moral  being — that  they 
have  become  cherished  customs  with  the 
women  themselves.  They  are  more  than 
customs;  they  are  sacred  religious  obligations. 
So  far  from  submitting  to  these  restrictions 
from  compulsion,  no  respectable  woman 
would,  as  a  rule,  show  herself  freely  in  pub¬ 
lic,  or  allow  herself  to  be  taught  reading  and 
writing  or  any  feminine  accomplishment, 
even  if  permission  were  accorded  her.  She 
has  no  conception  of  any  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  knowledge  of  letters,  except  for 
the  promotion  of  female  intrigue;  and  slie 
would  prefer  to  be  accused  of  murder  rather 
than  of  learning  to  dance,  sing,  or  play  on 
any  musical  instnunent.” 
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Lieutenant  Harding  and  the  Sign-Painter 


By  HARTLEY  DAVIS 


Illustrated  by  Charles  H.  White 


10HN  RAND  entered  the  hall,  to  be  for¬ 
mally  opened  as  a  Salvatipn  Army  bar- 
*  racks  that  evening,  with  a  personally  bored 
and  professionally  alert  attitude  that  becomes 
so  familiar  to  the  best  writers  after  ten  years’ 
experience  on  big  New  York  newspapiers. 
He  was  there  to  write  one  of  those  vividly 
jiii  turesque  and  sympathetic  “stories"  which 
had  given  him  fame  among  his  kind.  He 
glanced  over  the  people  in  the  audience, 
and  his  highly  trained  intelligence  swiftly 
separated  the  real  worshippers  from  the  sen¬ 
sation-seekers  who  had  the  air  of  children  at 
a  circus,  a  restless,  mental  flutter  bom  of  a 
fear  that  they  might  miss  something. 

He  turned  to  the  Salvationists  arranged  in 
semicircles  on  the  platform,  the  scarlet  jer- 
sies  of  the  men  looking  all  the  more  brilliant 
beside  the  sober  blue  frocks  of  the  women. 
'I'lie  burning  enthusiasm  made  one  forget  that 
the  faces  above  the  flaming  red  were  stupid 
and  commonplace,  while  those  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  blue  bonnets  were  illumined  with 
a  spiritual  glow  that  made  the  plainest  al- 
niost  beautiful.  Rand’s  mind  wandered  into 
mazes  of  speculation  until  it  was  recalled  by 
the  crisp  and  cheerful  tones  of  the  leader  of 
the  meeting. 

“Now  we  will  have  a  talk  by  Lieutenant 
Harding,”  he  said.  “That’s  Lieutenant 
Harding  over  there.  She  hasn’t  been  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  very  long  and  she  hasn’t  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  her  new  title,  but  she  will  get 
used  to  it  before  long,  praised  be  the  Lord! 
Say  ‘hallelujah’  for  Lieutenant  Harding.” 

“Hallelujah!”  exclaimed  the  Salvationists 
tm  the  platform. 

“Everybody  say  ‘hallelujah!’  Shout  it 
out  just  as  if  you  meant  it.  Doesn’t  that 
make  you  feel  better?  I  know  it  makes 
Lieutenant  Harding  feel  a  great  deal  better. 
She  isn’t  used  to  addressing  such  large  gath- 
*  rings,  but  I  know  that  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  that  she  is  ready  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  fight  for  the  Master.  She  was  com¬ 


missioned  only  last  week.  .  Now,  lieutenant, 
tell  them  all  about  it.” 

She  moved  forward  shyly,  the  color  com¬ 
ing  and  going  in  her  face.  Her  eyes  were 
clear  and  steady,  of  a  deep,  internal  blue, 
with  a  steadfast  glow.  The  brown  hair, 
combed  smoothly  back  from  a  white,  lumi¬ 
nous  forehead,  was  lost  in  the  poke-bonnet. 
The  line  of  the  lower  part  of  her  face  began 
strongly  and  ended  in  delicate,  feminine 
curves  at  her  chin.  Her  lips  were  soft  and 
red.  The  loosely  fitting  Salvation  uniform  • 
could  not  hide  the  round  trimness  of  her  fig¬ 
ure.  She  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  stage 
and  stood  there  trembling  when  an  interrup¬ 
tion  came. 

“Colonel,”  shouted  one  of  the  men,  “here 
comes  the  Holy  Drummer!” 

“Fire  a  salute  for  the  Holy  Drummer,” 
commanded  the  leader,  bent  upon  making 
the  most  of  every  opportunity. 

There  was  a  rattling  acclamation  and  the 
drummer  pounded  away  with  prodigious  en¬ 
ergy,  ending  with  his  famous  roll.  “That’s 
the  way  we’ll  beat  the  devil  when  we  catch 
him,  praise  the  Lord!”  he  shouted,  and  the 
Salvationists  cried  ‘hallelujah!’  with  glee. 

Lieutenant  Harding  had  been  standing 
very  still.  In  her  confusion  her  eyes  rested 
upon  Rand.  He  notlded  encouragingly, 
studying  her  face  the  while. 

“Now,  lieutenant,”  said  the  leader,  brisk¬ 
ly,  “1  know  they  are  all  dying  to  hear  you.” 

“Dear  friends,”  she  began,  “if  you  knew 
how  the  flesh  wanted  to  run  away  and  the 
spirit  wanted  to  stay,  you  would  bear  with 
me.”  Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet  and 
there  was  a  little  catch  in  it. 

“Say  ‘hallelujah’  for  Lieutenant  Harding’s 
spirit,”  directed  the  leader.  And  everybody 
said  “hallelujah!”  with  fine  enthusiasm.  She 
smiled,  and  spoke  with  more  confidence: 

“You  are  very  good  to  me.  Oh!  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  what  a  blessed  thing  salva¬ 
tion  is,  and  how  happy  I  am!  If  only  you 
could  know  the  weight  that  has  been  lifted 
from  my  heart!  1  was  living  in  the  darkness 
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of  sin,  in  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  But  now  it  is  all  gone, 
hallelujah!” 

“H^le-/«-jah!”  yelled  a  former  'prize¬ 
fighter  whose  close-cropped  hair  almost  met 
his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

‘‘For  eighteen  years  I  lived  in  darkness 
and  sin,  caring  for  nothing  but  my  own 
pleasures,”  the  girl  went  on  bravely.  “Then 
came  the  day  when  my  eyes  were  opened. 
The  Lord  Jesus  sent  His  messenger  and 
turned  my  face  toward  Him.  I  asked  Him 
to  wash  away  my  sins.  He  heard  my 
prayer  and  redeemed  me,  hallelujah!” 

“Praise  the  Lord!”  “Hallelujah!” 
“Thanks  be  to  God!”  cried  the  Salvation¬ 
ists  in  confused  babble. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  lived  years  in 
the  happiness  of  the  past  twelve  months,” 
she  pursued.  “I  had  been  a  church-goer 
from  my  infancy,  but  I  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  know  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  and 
the  joy  it  brings  until  I  entered  the  army. 
And  He  is  waiting  to  save  you  as  He  saved 
me,  hallelujah!” 

The  voice  of  the  leader  started  a  rattling, 
swinging  melody  and  the  audience  took  up 
the  words.  “Everybody  sing!”  he  shouted. 
Everybody  sang.  “Clap  it  out,”  he  com¬ 
manded.  They  beat  their  hands  together 
marking  the  rh^hm. 

Rand  leaned  over  and  asked  an  officer 
stationed  at  headquarters  who  Lieutenant 
Harding  was. 

“She  is  a  very  promising  officer,”  was  the 
reply.  “She  was  in  the  training  school  only 
six  months.” 

“Yes,  but  where  did  she  come  from?” 

“Oh,  she  lived  in  some  little  place  in  Con¬ 
necticut  with  her  uncle.  She  comes  of  a 
very  good  family.  V\  e  established  an  out¬ 
post  there  about  a  year  ago,  and  she  was  one 
of  our  first  converts.” 

Rand  paid  little  attention  to  the  “Hallelu¬ 
jah  Finish,”  or  to  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
leader  in  arousing  enthusiasm,  in  bringing  the 
tension  to  the  snapping  point  and  then  relax¬ 
ing  it.  He  was  only  dimly  conscious  of  the 
boisterous  piety  of  the  men,  the  sweet  ear¬ 
nestness  of  the  nun-like  women,  while  the  roll 
of  the  Holy  Drummer  and  the  tumming  and 
tinkling  of  the  tambourines  sounded  in  his 
ears.  He  was  thinking  of  Lieutenant  Hard¬ 
ing.  He  sought  her  after  the  meeting.  She 
was  very  nervous,  but  when  he  complimented 
her  on  her  speech  she  thanked  him  and  said 
she  hoped  she  would  receive  greater  strength. 


Then  she  held  out  her  hand  and  said  “God 
bless  you,”  in  the  frank  and  earnest  Salva¬ 
tion  fashion. 

As  he  rode  to  the  office  on  the  elevated 
train,  he  revolved  his  story'  in  his  mind.  He 
thought  of  the  sweetness  and  purity  in  the 
girl’s  face,  and  marvelled  over  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  influences  that  could  take  her  from 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  her  New  England 
home  to  the  big  city  and  the  work  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army.  None  knew  better  than  he  of 
the  hardships,  trials,  and  awful  drudgery  of 
its  women,  nor  had  anyone  a  higher  respec  t 
for  them.  He  purposed  showing  that  in  this 
girl  was  latent  the  adventurous  and  pious 
spirit  of  the  PuriUns  from  whom  she  sprang 
together  with  their  bigotry  and  determina¬ 
tion.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  chafing 
under  the  narrow,  starved  life  of  an  inland 
Connecticut  village.  He  could  understand 
how  the  overflowing  zeal  and  devotion  of  the 
Salvationists  had  appealed  to  her. 

The  story  did  not  run  smoothly  when  he 
began  to  write  it,  and  the  audible  comments 
made  him  furious,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
on  this  particular  occasion  they  were  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  truth.  He  had  not  had  a  drink 
that  evening. 

II 

When  Rand  reached  the  office  the  next 
day  the  City  Editor  said  things.  He  was 
an  eloquent  man  in  his  way,  was,  the  City 
Editor.  He  begged  leave  to  inquire  how 
long  Rand  had  been  afflicted  with  journalis¬ 
tic  astigmatism.  He  was  curious  to  know 
if  Rand  would  recognize  a  good  story  if  it 
came  up  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
things  like  that.  Lieutenant  Harding’s  name 
was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  Rand’s 
story,  and  even  the  “flimsy”  man  had  recog¬ 
nized  that  she  was  the  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Rand  didn’t  say  much  at  'the  time,  for 
the  best  reason  in  the  world.  Later  in  the 
day  he  explained  to  the  Sunday  Editor  that 
he  had  a  good  Salvation  Army  story  that 
would  revolve  about  Lieutenant  Harding. 

He  went  to  the  barracks  that  evening,  to 
get  additional  material,  he  told  himself. 
Captain  Watrous  said  that  Lieutenant  Hard¬ 
ing  was  away  visiting.  He  knew  she  was 
seeking  the  possible  converts  whose  names 
had  been  taken  at  the  meeting  the  evening 
before.  At  five  o’clock  he  sought  the  living 
place  of  the  two  officers,  a  tiny  flat  on  the 
first  floor  not  far  from  the  barracks,  barely 
furnished,  with  the  little  adornments  which 
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women  of  taste  ever  have  about  them,  and 
scrupulously  clean. 

Lieutenant  Harding  told  him  how  the 
Salvation  Army,  coming  upon  the  monoto¬ 
nous  quiet  of  her  New  England  life,  had  first 
repulsed  and  then  attracted  her.  When  she 
decided  to  join  it,  all  the  people  she  knew 
thought  she  had  lost  her  senses.”  Her  uncle, 
violently  angry,  had  almost  driven  her  from 
the  house.  He  loved  her  dearly.  But  Cap¬ 
tain  ^‘Happy  Hallie"  had  enrolled  her  as  a 
recruit,  and  after  four  weeks  of  probation 
she  had  become  a  full-fledged  soldier. 

She  put  aside  the  pretty  frocks  she  had 
made,  herself  with  so  much  care  and  had 
worn  with  so  much  pleasure  fw  the  simple 
uniform  of  the  Salvation  Army.  She  told 
Rand  how  strange  it  seemed  when  she  tied 
the  blue  ribbons  under  her  chin  for  the  first 
time.  She  confessed  that  the  poke-bonnet 
looked  very  becoming  and  how  unhappy  the 
grievous  sin  of  pride  and  vanity  made  her. 
llien  she  went  out  on  the  street  and  sold  the 
JVar  Cry,  the  newspaper  of  the  army,  going 
from  house  to  house,  into  the  stores  where 
she  was  well  known,  even  into  those  dreadful 
places  where  they  sold  liquor — places  which 
she  had  always  regarded  with  so  much 
horror. 

As  she  became  more  familiar  with  the 
work  she  felt  that  she  must  devote  her  whole 
life  to  it,  and  she  made  application  to  be 
admitted  to  the  barracks  where  soldiers  are 
trained  to  become  officers.  After  the  captain 
and  divisional  officer  had  approved,  she  was 
directed  to  go  to  the  school  in  New  York. 
She  touched  lightly  upon  the  study  required 
to  make  cadets  familiar  with  matters  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  hundreds  of  regulations.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  a  mighty  machine  and 
every  move  made  is  carefully  planned  in 
advance.  Cadet  Harding  spent  only  six 
months  in  the  training  school,  a  very  short 
time.  She  told  him  how  happy  she  was  when 
she  was  installed  as  an  offi^r.  She  seemed 
to  float  in  a  haze  of  blessedness. 

That  night  Lieutenant  Harding  said  to 
Captain  Watrous:  “  Do  you  think  we  can 
draw  that  Mr.  Rand  into  the  army?  He 
could  do  such  magnificent  work  for  the 
Master.  He  is  so  well  educated,  so  brilliant, 
so  big  and  forceful !  And  how  fine  he  would 
look  in  the  uniform!  I  should  think  a  strong 
man  like  that  would  have  much  influence 
over  sinners.” 

And  out  of  her  larger  experience  Captain 
Watrotis  replied:  “It  is  hard  to  convert 


those  newspaper  reporters.  They  get  hard¬ 
ened.  They  don’t  believe  in  anything.” 

“But  I  don’t  think  he  is  ha^ened,”  in¬ 
sisted  the  lieutenant.  Then  they  kneeled 
down  to  pray  and  in  her  petition  the  younger 
officer  asked  that  Rand’s  steps  be  directed 
toward  the  true  salvation. 

Ill 

“Have  you  handed  in  that  Salvation 
story?”  the  Sunday  Editor  asked  Rand  on 
Thursday  night. 

“No,  I  haven’t  finished  it,”  he  replied, 

“but  rU  grind  it  out  before  I  go  to  bed,” 

But  he  did  not.  He  worked  late  over  it  and 
summoned  all  his  skill.  “I  haven’t  absorbed 
her  sufficiently,”  he  told  himself.  “She  will 
probably  be  at  the  holiness  meeting  to-mor¬ 
row;  I’ll  go  there.” 

As  Rand  moved  along  the  street,  the  ro;^ 
of  the  elevated  trains  and  the  rattle  of  trucks 
sounded  in  his  ears  with  the  shuffling  of 
many  feet.  He  wauched  the  crowds  hurry¬ 
ing  by  and  he  knew  they  were  thinking  of 
money  and  incidentally  of  luncheon.  All 
this  noise  and  din  were  of  money-appeals 
plaintive,  whining,  wheedling;  commands 
harsh,  fierce,  compelling.  All  his  life  he  had 
been  carried  along  by  this  great  current  of 
materialism. 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  building  j 

he  seemed  in  another  planet.  The  people  ] 

about  him  did  not  care  for  self.  I'hm  was 
no  thought  of  personal  gain  in  their  mind.  ^ 

Enough  food  to  sustain  Ufe,  a  place  to  sleep,  ^ 

the  plainest  garb  was  all  they  asked  for  them-  ^ 

selves,  but  for  the  whole  wide  world  they  ( 

wanted  the  joy  and  happiness  they  had 
gained.  They  had  conquered  self;  now  they  t 

were  trying  to  conquer  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

As  he  listened  to  prayers  of  thanksgi\ing  . 

well  from  full  hearts,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  Pre>-  ^ 

ence  in  the  room.  He  who  believed  in  noth-  j 

ing  felt  that,  before  these  people,  he  had  noth-  ^ 

ing  upon  which  to  rest  his  unbelief.  Widim  , 

reach  of  his  hand  was  a  man  who  could  scare  e 
write  his  own  name,  jret  Rand  felt  that  the 
other’s  knowledge  was  greater  than  his.  He  ^ 

wondered  why  all  men  could  not  beconte 
Salvationists  if  it  made  them  so  happy.  He  , 

wished  that  he  could  believe.  Then  he  saw 
her.  She  smiled  upon  him  and  he  was  happy 
again. 

But  he  could  not  write  that  story,  nor  did 
he  ever  write  it,  although  he  struggled  with 
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it  for  many  days  and  nights,  and  even  then 
he  did  not  abandon  the  notion. 

One  evening  when  Rand  went  to  the  bar¬ 
racks  he  found  Lieutenant  Harding  talking 
with  Simon  St.  Hilaire,  who  was  a  sort  of  hu¬ 
man  epigram  known  to  his  intimates  as  St. 
Simon  the  Cynic. 

“.■\h,  you  know  the  sign-painter,”  observed 
St.  Simon,  in  his  easy,  careless  way. 

“The  sign-painter?”  questioned  the  girl. 

“So  some  of  his  friends  call  him.  It  is  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  picturesque  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  Chicago.  Rand  is  the  best  descrip¬ 
tive  writer  in  the  game,  really  a  remarkable 
word-painter.  He  writes  some  thiilgs  so  well 
that  people  really  believe  he  says  something.” 

When  Lieutenant  Harding  went  to  the 
platform,  St.  Simon  studied  his  friend  curi¬ 
ously  as  he  said,  “Stunning  pretty  girl,  isn’t 
she?  .\nd  painfully  good.  I  met  her  in 
Connecticut  before  she  joined  the  army  when 
I  was  visiting  my  aunt.  1  heard  she  was  here, 
and  I  thought  I  would  come  up  and  write  a 
s|>ecial  article  about  her.”  . 

“I  am  doing  that  myself,”  said  Rand. 


“Do  you  think  you  can?  You  are  too 
much  interested  in  her.” 

IV 

All  the  next  day  St.  Simon’s  comment 
kept  popping  up  in  Rand’s  mind.  When  he 
reached  his  apartments  that  night  he  sat  quite 
still  for  a  long  time,  puffing  his  pipe. 

“I  believe  I  am  in  love,”  he  said  finally  to 
his  lares  and  penates  as  if  inviting  contradic¬ 
tion  to  a  surprising  conclusion.  Then  he 
laughed.  That  he  should  fall  in  love  was 
sufficiently  novel;  that  he  should  be  in  love 
with  a  Salvation  Army  lassie  was  absurd.  But 
the  laugh  swiftly  died  away,  and  there  came 
into  his  face  an  expression  it  had  not  known 
for  many  years.  When  St.  Simon  dropped  in, 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Rand  was 
still  in  his  chair,  smoking. 

“What’s  the  row?”  inquired  the  cynic, 
genially.  “In  love  again?” 

“Yes,  I  am  in  love,”  said  Rand,  soberly, 
“but  not  again.  I  am  in  love  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.” 
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St.  Simon  shot  a  startled  glance  at  his 
companion.^  It  was  die  last  answer  in  the 
world  he  expected.  But  he  spoke  with  his 
usual  lightness:  “My  boy,  cherish  it.  I  have 
been  in  the  same  state  at  least  fifty  times  in 
my  life.  There  is  no  pastime  so  truly  inter¬ 
esting  as  falling  in  love,  unless  it  be  the  con¬ 
comitants  of  falling  out  of  it.  At  its  worst  it 
is  not  half  as  bad  as  the  epigrams  that  are 
made  about  it.” 


“The  mischief  is  already  done,”  said 
Rand.  “I  love  her  and  I  am  going  to  marry 
her.” 

They  did  not  discuss  the  matter  after  that 
and  St.  Simon  soon  left  his  friend  to  his  own 
thoughts.  As  he  sat  there  Rand  reviewed, 
as  men  are  wont  to  do  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  that  which  he  had  done. 

He  had  made  a  respectable  scholastic  and 
athletic  showing  in  college.  He  came  to 
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“I  am  in  love  as  you  were  in  love  once  in 
your  life,”  said  Rand,  quietly. 

“Who  is  she?”  he  asked.  He  wished  to 
know  if  it  really  was  serious. 

“Lieutenant  Harding.” 

“The  lieutenant?  Little  Jane  Harding?” 
Surprise,  amazement  were  in  St.  Simon’s 
voice,  but  neither  laughter  nor  raillery.  No 
one,  unless  it  were  Caleb  Daw,  knew  Rand 
as  well  as  St.  Simon. 

“Old  fellow,”  said  the  cynic,  gently,  “if 
you  truly  love  that  slip  of  a  girl  you  are  in 
the  hardest  kind  of  luck.  Don’t  you  know 
there  is  no  hope  for  you  ?  She  is  as  devoted 
to  religion  as  any  nun  that  ever  took  the 
black  veil,  and  as  far  from  your  reach. 
Don’t.” 


New  York,  to  enter  upon  newspaper  work, 
with  high  aspirations,  noble  ideals,  and  a  pas¬ 
sionate  thirst  for  life.  After  ten  years  he  was 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  writers  in  the 
metropolis — he  was  even  known  as  the  “Sign- 
Painter.”  In  his  own  heart  he  felt  himself  a 
failure.  He  had  lived  furiously.  No  man 
had  seen  more  in  the  same  length  of  time,  for 
newspaper  work  gives  a  keen,  highly  trained 
and  thinking  intelligence  abounding  in  op¬ 
portunities.  No  man  had  lost  his  faith  sooner, 
more  completely.  He  had  long  before  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  burning  himself  out,  and  he 
had  not  troubled  about  it. 

The  realization  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Lieutenant  Harding — it  made  him  furious 
always  to  think  of  her  as  Lieutenant  Hard- 
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ing — changed  everything.  There  came  to 
his  mind  the  picture  of  her  standing  up  in  a 
meeting  and  asking  prayers  for  a  dear  friend 
who  was  groping  about  in  the  darkness  of 
sin.  He  could  still  hear  that  sweet,  clear 
voice  and  he  thought  how  her  pure  mind 
would  shrink  from  him  if  she  could  under-  ^ 
stand  how  dark  was  the  sin  in  which  he  had 
lived  these  ten  years. 

“Are  you  an  infidel?”  Lieutenant  Hard¬ 
ing  a.sked  him  one'  night. 

“I  am  afraid  I  was,”  he  replied,  gravely. 

When  Jane  Harding  reached  home  she 
turned  to  the  chapter  in  the  red  book  on  “'I'he 
F.O.  and  Infidels.”  She  lingered  over  the  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  side-head;  “Push  at  their  heart.” 

When  next  she  saw  him  she  began  her  at¬ 
tack  with  eager  zeal.  He  was  nerv’ous,  ir¬ 
ritable,  combative — a  natural  reaction  fol¬ 
lowing  unaccustomed  abstemiousness — and 
he  turned  upon  her  savagely,  sweeping  her 
arguments  before  him,  bringing  to  bear  all 
the  logic  and  sophistry  of  a  trained  intellect. 
He  silenced  her,  he  drove  her  to  tears,  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  tirade  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  shake  her  faith,  and  faith  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  religions.  When  she  left  him 
he  was  stricken  with  remorse.  He  reviled 
himself  for  his  cowardly,  brutal  assault  on  the 
slender  girl  whose  work  was  everything  to  her. 
'I'hat  night  he  was  at  the  barracks,  deeply 
repentant,  almost  ready  to  say  he  believed. 
Lieutenant  Harding  went  home  almost  happy. 

“Make  me  a  good,  godly,  loyal,  blood-and- 
fire  Christian  and  bring  Mr.  Rand  to  Thee,” 
she  prayed  as  she  kneeled  beside  her  bed, 

He  felt  that  she  was  praying  for  him  and 
the  consciousness  of  it  made  a  soft  glow  in 
his  heart.  Emotions  were  seething  within  him. 
He  sought  Central  Park  and  the  tower  that 
overlooks  the  reservoir,  a  familiar  night  haunt. 
He  knew  that  he  was  approaching  a  climax 
that  he  both  longed  for  and  feared.  For 
hours  he  stood  there  thinking,  thinking. 

“To-morrow  I  shall  know,”  he  said  aloud 
as  he  made  his  way  slowly  down  the  steps. 
He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  at  the 
frosted  trees.  They  were  like  powdered  skele¬ 
tons,  uplifting  their  bony  branches  to  the  sky. 

“To-morrow  I  shall  know,”  he  said  again. 

V 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  Rand 
arrived  at  the  house  where  Lieutenant  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Captain  Watrous  lived,  and  they 
were  somewhat  surprised. 


“I  want  you  to  come  with  me,”  he  said  to 
the  younger  woman.  “There  is  a  man  who 
needs  your  services.” 

Lieutenant  Harding  drew  on  her  thick  coat, 
took  her  Bible  and  the  red-covered  book, 
and  went  with  him.  The  sun  shone  bright 
and  warm  that  February  day.  As  they  walked 
along  Rand  threw  off  his  air  of  solemnity,  be¬ 
came  almost  joyous.  She  was  shocked  and 
troubled  by  the  change. 

“Is  he  very  ill — this  friend  to  whom  you 
are  taking  me?”  she  asked. 

“1  cannot  tell  you,”  he  replied,  “you  shall 
soon  know.” 

“Has  there  been  an  accident?”  she  in¬ 
quired,  as  they  turned  into  Central  Park. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  as  he  saw  she  was 
becoming  nervous  he  made  her  walk  more 
rapidly.  “Is  not  the  air  delicious?”  he  said. 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  Half  a 
dozen  times  he  spoke  to  her  and  received  no 
answer.  Once  or  twice,  when  she  paused, 
he  told  her  they  must  hurry.  He  led  her  to 
the  Ramble.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
walk  and  many  persons  have  killed  them¬ 
selves  there. 

“Let  us  sit  down,”  he  said.  “You  are  get¬ 
ting  tired. 

“But  the  one  to  whom  you  are  taking  me,” 
she  objected. 

“The  man  who  needs  your  offices  is  my¬ 
self,”  he  said,  quietly.  “I  have  brought  you 
here  that  1  may  talk  with  you  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and  where  you  are  free  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  of — of  where  you  live.” 

She  looked  at  him,  apprehensive,  and 
pressed  the  books  close  to  her  bosom. 

“Jane,”  he  went  on,  “I  love  you  so  much 
that  I  cannot  be  happy  without  you.  I  want 
you  to  marry  me.  I  never  asked  that  of  a 
woman  before.  I  was  drawn  to  you  from  the 
first  time  I  met  you.” 

“I  would  have  drawn  you  to  God,”  she 
said,  softly. 

“You  persuaded  yourself  that  you  wanted 
only  to  convert  me,”  he  pursued.  “You  have 
kept  that  ever  in  your  mind,  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  pleadings  of  your  own  heart.  You  have 
labored  devotedly  to  make  me  believe  as  you 
do,  and  do  you  know  why?” 

“I  thought  you  so  noble,  so  strong,  so 
good  that  I  wanted  you  to  be  righteous.” 

“Little  Jane,  you  love  me.  Oh,  yes,  it  is 
quite  true.  I  am  wiser  than  you  in  these 
things.  Not  so  much  as  I  love  you,  but  still 
you  love  me.” 

She  was  white  and  trembling,  but  she  an- 
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swered  bravely:  “The  officers  of  the  Army  do 
not  think  of  those  things.  My  life  work  is  in 
the  Array.  I  entered  upon  it  because  I  loved 
it  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.” 

“That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  my  J  ane. 
You  did  not  know  me  then.  You  have  fought 
against  your  love  for  me,  but  it  has  proved 
the  stronger.  You  are  mine  because  of  that 
love  and  none  shall  take  you  from  me.” 

“You  have  no  right  to  say  such  things,” 
came  through  her  tears.  “It  is  not  fair  of 
you  to  drive  me  so.  It  was  dishonest  for  you 
to  make  me  love  you  ;  it  is  brutal  to  tempt 
me.  You  make  me  confess  that  which  I  would 
not  confess  to  myself.” 

“Dear  little  girl,  don’t  cry,”  he  said,  lean¬ 
ing  toward  her  and  smiling  gaily.  “We  shall 
be  very  happy  because  we  love  each  other 
so.  Come,  look  into  my  eyes  and  smile. 
Oh,  I  could  shout  for  joy!” 

“If  you  were  a  Christian,”  she  murmured. 
“If  you  were  only  in  the  Army.” 

“I  have  tried  to  see  those  things  as  you  do,” 
he  said,  gently.  “If  anyone  could  make  me 
a  Christian  you  could.  *  It  may  come  later, 
after  we  are  married,  'ro-morrow  you  will 
tell  me  when  the  wedding  shall  be.  It  must 
be  soon,  for  I  cannot  wait  long  for  my  wife.” 

“I  cannot,  I  cannot,”  she  exclaimed. 
“It  is  a  sin  to  love  you;  it  would  be  a  great¬ 
er  sin  to  marry  you.  It  is  wicked  to  think 
of  it  for  a  moment.”  Her  tears  ceased  and 
she  became  more  quiet.  She  looked  into 
his  eyes  without  fear,  as  she  added:  “My 
oath  makes  it  impossible.  It  is  sacred.  I 
cannot  leave  the  Army.” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  He  was  wise 
in  human  nature,  and  he  could  follow,  al¬ 
though  uncertainly,  what  was  passing  through 
her  mind. 

“You  are  a  fanatic,”  he  said,  sadly. 
“What  is  this  terrible  oath  ?” 

She  had  been  holding  the  Bible  and  the 
red-covered  volume  of  regulations  close  to 
her,  as  if  she  felt  that  they  were  a  protection. 
She  rapidly  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
latter,  as  one  who  seeks  a  familiar  passage. 
He  read  the  promise  exacted  from  cadets 
when  they  enter  the  training  school  that  they 
will  abstain  from  courtship  during  the  period 
they  are  in  school  and  for  a  year  after  they 
receive  their  commissions.  After  they  be¬ 
come  officers  they  may  not  enter  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  marry  without  the  consent  of 
the  Divisional  Officer,  and  this  will  not  be 
given  if  the  marriage  will  take  an  officer  out 
of  the  .\rmy. 


“I  read  that  carefully  before  I  entered 
the  training  school,”  she  told  him,  “and  I 
have  read  it  many  times  since.  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  take  that  pledge  and  I  must  keep  it. 
Do  you  know  what  marriage  in  the  Army 
means?” 

Again  she  swiftly  and  certainly  turned 
over  the  leaves  and  pointed  to  the  “Article.s 
of  Marriage,”  and  he  read: 

“We  solemnly  declare  that  we  have  not 
sought  this  marriage  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
happiness  and  human  interests  only,  al¬ 
though  we  hope  these  will  be  furthered 
thereby,  but  because  we  feel  that  the  union 
will  enable  us  better  to  please  and  serve 
God,  and  more  earnestly  and  successfully  to 
fight  and  work  for  the  Salvation  Army." 

At  the  end  of  this  first  section  Rand 
threw  down  the  book,  saying:  “The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  has  no  right  to  say  whom  you 
shall  and  whom  you  shall  not  marry.  You 
belong  to  me  and  not  to  the  Army,  and  your 
fanaticism  shall  not  take  you  from  me.” 

“I  belong  to  God,"  she  said,  solemnly, 
“and  He  has  directed  that  I  shall  work  in 
the  Salvation  Army.” 

He  knew  then  there  was  in  this  slip  of  a 
girl  that  which  he,  with  all  his  strength, 
could  not  overcome. 

When  Lieutenant  Harding  returned  to  the 
barracks  she  told  the  story  to  Captain  Wat- 
rous,  for  it  is  written  in  the  red-covered  book 
that  captains  are  responsible  for  the  whole 
time  of  the  junior  officers  under  them,  who 
must  account  for  every  minute. 

“You  did  your  duty,”  said  the  captain  to 
Jane  Harding.  “Does  it  not  make  you 
much  happier?” 

“Yes,  I  am  much  happier,”  said  the  little 
lieutenant,  brokenly. 

All  the  night  through  she  wept  and  prayed. 

VI 

The  revellers  came  out  of  an  all-night 
restaurant  with  a  dim  intention  of  going 
home;  it  was  after  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and,  as  one  of  them  plaintively  re¬ 
marked,  “There’s  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“What  a  tank  you  are!”  said  Bibb  to  Rand. 
“Since  you  returned  to  us  you  drink  mt)re 
than  ever.” 

“I  drank  nothing  while  I  was  away,”  re¬ 
plied  Rand. 

“But  you  are  not  cheerful,”  objected  Bibb, 
“you  are  only  gay.” 

Presently  Rand  saw  .another  party  gibing  at 
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As  he  crossed  the  threshold  she  touched  his 
arm. 

“I  want  to - ”  she  began,  but  he  inter¬ 

rupted  her. 

“No,  no,”  he  interposed  with  a  shudder, 
as  if  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  his  endur¬ 
ance.  “Clood-by,”  he  added,  hurriedly. 

She  put  forth  both  her  hands  and  grasped 
his.  Slowly  he  lifted  his  eyes.  The  love, 
the  sympathy,  the  holy  sorrow  that  shone  in 
her  pure  gaze  made  him  lower  his  face 
again. 

“Good-by,”  she  whispered.  “God  bless 
you!” 

He  kissed  her  hands  reverently  and  ran 
down  the  steps.  He  glanced  back;  she  was 
still  at  the  door,  but  when  he  turned  she 
closed  it  hurriedly,  as  if  she  were  afraid.  He 
stood  still. 

'Fhe  sun  of  the  morning  was  flooding  the 
city,  calling  it  into  life  and  action.  People 
were  rushing  by;  on  the  opposite  comer  a 
white-aproned  bartender  appeared  in  front  of 
a  saloon.  Rand  looked  steadfastly  at  the 
doorway  so  tightly  closed,  and  then  toward 
the  drinking-place,  invitingly  open.  He 
laughed  aloud,  savage,  mirthless,  and  started 
across  the  street. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  saloon  he  paused, 
and  mockery  died  from  his  lips.  He  looked 
again  at  the  doorway  where  she  had  stood, 
and  his  gaze  travelled  slowly  to  his  own 
hands,  the  hands  that  hers  had  clasped.  He 
raised  them  slowly  to  his  lips,  and  with  his 
head  sunk  l>etween  his  shoulders  he  walked 
haltingly  down  the  street. 


two  women  who  were  pas.sing;  one  was  a 
slender  girl  in  the  blue  Salvation  .\rmy  uni¬ 
form  and  the  other  was  tall,  handsome  after  a 
fashion,  in  a  bedraggled  silk  gown.  The  girl 
in  blue  grasped  the  arm  of  the  other  with 
both  hands,  but  her  small  strength  was  not 
ei)ual  to  the  task,  and  they  zigzagged  along 
the  street. 

Without  a  word  to  his  companions,  Rand 
followed  his  first  glance  toward  the  couple. 
He  staggered,  and  it  was  with  tremendous 
effort  that  he  pulled  himself  together. 

“Let  me  help  you,”  he  said,  taking  the 
arm  of  the  drunken  woman,  who  turned 
toward  him  and  leered.  The  Salvation 
Army  girl  said:  “Thank  you.” 

They  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
John  Rand  and  Lieutenant  Harding,  with 
the  common  woman  between  them .  To  the 
east  the  sky  glowed  green  and  luminous; 
about  them  it  was  cold  and  gray.  They 
plodded  along  silently  save  for  the  maund^r- 
ings  of  the  drab.  Rand  clinched  his  teeth 
when  he  realized  that  Jane  Harding  was 
taking  the  woman  to  her  own  home.  When 
they  reached  the  steps,  Rand  stopped  and 
shook  his  head. 

“Please,”  whispered  Jane  Harding.  It 
was  half  command,  half  entreaty. 

The  woman  refused  to  enter.  Lieutenant 
Harding  looked  at  Rand  beseechingly,  and 
he  took  the  common  woman  in  his  strong 
arms  and  carried  her  into  the  little  flat.  He 
placed  the  creature  on  the  pure,  sweet  white¬ 
ness  of  her  bed.  Quickly  he  turned  and 
walked  out.  Jane  Harding  followed  him. 
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The  Case  of  John  Bell 


By  LAMAR  BEAUMONT 


Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Potter 


IT  was  mid-forenoon  wlien  a  messenger 
boy  came  to  my  office  with  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  on  the  left- 
hand  upper  comer  the  sheriff’s 
imprint,  a  not  unusual  source 
of  messages  to  lawyers.  Open¬ 
ing  the  envelope  I  read  the 
following: 

Mr.  J.  T.  Sherman. 

Dear  Sir:  From  what  the  sher¬ 
iff  says  of  you  I  think  you  are  my 
choice  as  counsel  in  my  present 
emergency.  However,  I  can  bet¬ 
ter  decide,  as  can  you  also,  after 
an  interview,  which,  as  I  am  quite 
unavoidably  confined  to  my  room 
just  at  present,  I  appoint  herein 
at  two  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Please  return  word  by  the  boy  if  I 
may  expect  you. 

By  the  way,  you  may  have  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  morning  papers  that 
1  had  the  honor  last  evening  of  an 
official  escort  from  the  train  to  my 
present  quarters. 

Yours  for  justice, 

John  Bell. 

Yes,  I  had  read  of  his  ar¬ 
rest  and  distinctly  remem¬ 
bered  the  newspaper  account 
of  the  crime  which  he  was 
charged  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  some  two  months  be¬ 
fore: 

The  first  customer  to  enter 
the  Empire  Bank  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  doors  one  morning 
was  a  robber.  He  was  said 
to  have  walked  directly  to  the 
desk  in  the  outer  office  as  if  to 
count  a  deposit,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  to  have  flimg  over  the 
screen  upon  the  floor  of  the 
inner  office  a  bomb  which  ex¬ 
ploded  and  filled  the  place  with  a  horrible, 
suffocating  gas.  While  the  officials  were 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  resistance,  he, 
with  a  wet  sponge  tied  across  his  mouth,  had 


walked  into  the  office  and  emptied  into  a 
valise  the  contents  of  counters,  desks,  tills, 
and  everything  in  the  place 
that  offered  accessible  money. 
Then  he  had  rushed  to  the 
street  and  vanished.  It  was 
a  rainy  morning  with  but  few 
people  astir,  and  only  two  or 
three  had  noticed  the  com¬ 
motion  in  the  bank  and  ob¬ 
served  the  robber  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  as  he  hurried  out  a  side 
street,  the  shortest  cut  into  the 
country. 

I  recalled,  furthermore, 
that  it  was  reported  how,  a 
couple  of  miles  out,  he  had 
met  a  lad  driving  into  town 
in  a  one-horse  farm  rig  and 
had  seized  the  boy  and  car¬ 
ried  him  quite  a  distance  into 
the  woods  and  bound  him  to 
a  tree;  that  then,  donning 
some  sort  of  disguise,  he  had 
mounted  the  wagon  and  driven 
back  into  the  city,  looking 
like  a  farmer  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket,  meeting  his  unsuspecting 
pursuers  on  the  street  and  tell¬ 
ing  them,  in  answer  to  their 
questions,  that  the  object  of 
their  chase  was  but  a  mile  or 
1  so  ahead  of  them;  that  then 
he' had  driven  to  the  railway 
and  taken  a  train  eastward 
while  the  pursuit  was  rushing 
in  hot  haste  to  the  west  along 
the  country  roads.  A  few 
hours  later  the  boy  had  been 
found  and  the  robber’s  cim- 
H,,  ning  ruse  revealed.  So  much 

I  recalled. 

Now  it  appeared  that  the  robber,  or  some 
unfortunate  fellow  mistaken  for  him,  had 
been  arrested  and  would  be  tried  for  the 
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EACH  OF  THE  DETECTIVES  DECLARED  THAT 
HE  COULD  NOT  IDENTIFY  MY  CLIENT. 


But  the  important  question  to  me  at  the 
moment  was  whether  I  wanted  to  undertake 
the  case.  At  first  glance  it  looked  like  an 
easy  case,  one  way  or  the  other.  All  would 
depend  on  the  bank  officials;  if  they  could 
positively  identify  the  man  as  the  robber,  he 
would  be  condemned,  whereas,  if  they  should 
swear  that  he  was  not  the  robber,  he  would 
be  acquitted.  The  critical  point,  therefore, 
would  be  one  of  identification. 

Now  I  had  heard  a  rumor  immediately 
after  the  robbery  that  the  bank  employees  as¬ 
serted  that  they  could  identify  the  robber  at 
sight,  and  in  that  case  the  defence  would 
have  a  poor  show.  I  should  not  relish  be¬ 
ing  defeated  and  shaking  hands  with  my 
client  across  the  prison  threshold  as  the  door 
shut  him  in  for  twenty  years  of  that  living 
tomb.  On  the  other  hand,  would  I  like  to 
be  the  means,  were  he  actually  the  robber, 
of  clearing  him  and  sending  such  a  scoun¬ 
drel  forth  into  society  to  ply  his  villainy  with 
reinforced  assurance? 

Nevertheless,  at  two  o’clock  I  was  pa.ss- 
ing  along  the  iron-lined  corridor  of  the  city 
jail  and  a  moment  later  stood  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  John  Bell.  I'here 
was  nothing  about  him  indicating  crimi¬ 
nality  ;  a  well-dressed  man  of  medium  size, 
thirty-five  to  forty  years  old,  with  frank,  open 
countenance,  blue  eyes  that  looked  straight 
into  mine,  and  brown  hair.  Still,  I  had 
learned  that  appearance  is  not  significant, 
since  some  of  the  greatest  criminals  have 
seemed  as  innocent  as  the  judge  himself. 

But  when  the  turnkey  had  locked  us  in 
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and  departed,  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
prospective  client  was  a  man  of  no  common 
qualities.  He  began  something  as  follows  ; 

“Mr.  Sherman,  I  am  a  lawyer  myself  and 
should  conduct  my  own  case,  but  for  two 
facts.  First,  being  under  arrest,  I  am  re¬ 
strained  of  my  liberty  to  a  degree  making  it 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  collect  the  data 
for  my  defence;  and  secondly,  some  points 
therein  would  absolutely  require  an  assistant, 
even  if  I  were  out  on  bail,  in  order  to  ade¬ 
quately  develop  them.  Thus,  you  see  that 
before  accepting  my  retainer  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  declare  whether  you  are  willing 
to  become  a  mere  assistant  in  trying  my 
case.” 

Here  he  waited  for  my  reply,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  second  place  made  little 
difference  to  me,  but  that  I  must  know 
something  as  to  the  kind  of  labor  that  would 
devolve  upon  me  and  also  be  assured  against 
entanglement  because  of  copartnership  with 
a  man  so  gravely  accused. 

“It  is  one  thing  to  defend  you,  but  another 
thing  to  go  into  partnership  with  you  in 
these  ciruumstances,”  were  my  concluding 
words. 

To  this  he  gave  the  proper  answer,  that 
of  course  he  could  divulge  nothing  respect¬ 
ing  his  defence  until  I  became  entitled  to 
know  it  by  accepting  a  retainer,  and  that  if 
I  was  afraid  to  engage  myself  before  know¬ 
ing  the  facts,  I  was  not  the  man  he  wanted. 

This  appealed  to  my  courage  as  an  at¬ 
torney  and  remembering  the  declaration  of 
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a  noted  lawyer,  “I  would  defend  the  devil 
liimself  in  a  lawsuit,”  I  resolved  to  take 
the  case. 

Then  he  unfolded  his  line  of  defence,  the 
most  daring  and  brilliant  scheme  I  have  ever 
seen  undertaken  in 
court.  It  unveiled  the 
man  as  a  genius  of 
adventure.  He  who 
could  devise  such  a 
legal  stratagem 
seemed  capable  of 
the  robbery  with 
which  he  was 
charged;  and  yet  his 
forfeit,  should  the 
case  go  against  him, 
was  enough  to  srim- 
ulate'any  man  to  his 
greatest  effort. 

In  developing  his 
plan  he  directed  me 
to  summon  to  the  city 
four  men  whose  ad¬ 
dresses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country 
he  gave  me,  and  I 
was  to  procure  for 
them  the  pleasantest 
accommcxlations  i  n 
different  hotels,  where 
they  were  to  stay, 
quiet  and  unobtru¬ 
sive  until  needed. 

Within  a  few  days 
indictment  proceed¬ 
ings  occurred,  my 
client  was  bound  over  for  court,  and  the 
case  docketed  for  three  weeks  hence. 

Each  day  of  this  time  I  was  closeted  with 
our  hotel  boarders  separately,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  evening  rehearsal  of  all  together.  We 
were  preparing  for  the  trial,  while  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  separation  was  to  guard  against 
suspicion  which  might  lead  some  lynx-eyed 
sleuth  to  connect  their  presence  with  some 
plan  for  rescuing  Mr.  Bell.  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  beginning  to  regard  myself  a  little 
in  the  light  of  a  conspirator,  although  my 
legal  sense  acquitted  me  of  malicious  inten¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  I  made  arrangements  for  de¬ 
feating  any  overt  act  by  these  men,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  that  a  signal  from  me  in 
the  court-room  would  instantly  place  every 
one  of  them  in  irons.  'I'hey  were  bright, 
daring  men,  perhaps  honest;  but  they  were 
strangers,  and  my  acquaintance  with  them. 


gained  during  these  preparations,  taught  me 
a  wholesome  respect  for  dangerous  possi¬ 
bilities  lurking  beneath  their  quiet  exterior. 

However,  as  the  trial  drew  near  and  the 
line  of  defence  matured,  I  became  as  san¬ 
guine  as  Mr.  Bell  of 
its  success.  It  would 
be  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  a  disastrous  am¬ 
bush,  absolutely  over¬ 
whelming.  I  never 
had  an  important  case 
the  outcome  of  which 
was  so  sure  before¬ 
hand,  and  when  the 
day  of  trial  arrived  I 
would  not  have  given 
the  paper  my  brief 
was  written  upon  for 
the  prospect  of  the 
other  side. 

During  the  prose¬ 
cution,  which  was 
long  and  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  I  took  no 
other  action  than  a 
brief  but  pointed 
cross-examination  of 
the  detectives  and 
bank  witnesses.  In 
order  to  make  the 
testimony  of  the  de¬ 
tectives  worthless,  I 
insisted  that  each 
should  declare  with 
emphasis  that  he 
could  not  identify  my  client  as  the  bank 
robber. 

“Where  did  you  first  ever  see  this  pris¬ 
oner?”  I  questioned. 

“At  the  railway  station  when  he  dismount¬ 
ed  from  train  i  o,  on  the  evening  of  October 
4th.” 

“Had  you  ever  seen  him  before?  Answer 
explicitly.” 

“No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge.” 

“Then  what  led  you  to  arrest  him?” 

“A  telegram  from  an  officer  at  Utica.” 
“How  could  you  identify  him  as  the  man 
indicated  by  a  telegram?” 

“The  brakeman  on  the  last  car  of  the  train 
gave  us  the  wink,  as  the  despatch  said  he 
would  do,  when  the  man  came  off  the  train.” 

Here  the  telegram  was  introduced,  and 
confirmed  the  officer’s  testimony,  reading  as 
follows: 


EXULTED  BY  CONDOLING  WITH  ME. 
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“Arrest  man  on  train  lo  as  he  dismounts 
from  last  car.  The  brakeman  will  give  you 
the  wink  on  him.  He  is  the  Empire  Bank 
robber.” 

The  brakeman  testified  that  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  matter  except  that  an  officer  in 
Utica  had  pointed  out  a  man  to  him,  and 
directed  him  to  give  the  wink  when  this  man 
came  off  the  train. 

The  officer  from  Utica  swore  that  he  had 
shadowed  the  man  for  two  hours  in  that  city, 
and  that  he  looked  so  suspiciously  like  the 


blank  that  my  client  was  the  robber,  and  by 
cross-examination  I  sought  to  redouble  their 
positiveness  of  his  identity.  Having  Mr. 
Bell  stand  erect  before  them,  I  said: 

“Now  look  at  the  prisoner  from  head  to 
foot.  Make  sure  of  him.  You  are  under 
oath.  Your  testimony  may  thrust  him  into 
a  cell  for  twenty  years.  Be  careful.  Do  not 
perjure  yourself  or  condemn  an  innocent 
man.  Now  do  you  declare  again  that  this 
man  is  he  who  robbed  the  Empire  Bank?” 

Every  one  of  the  bank  employees  answered 


AS  THEY  PASSED  THE  PRISONER  HE  QUIETLY  AROSE  AND  JOINED  THEM. 


newspaper  descriptions  of  the  bank  robber 
that  he  had  followed  him  to  the  railway 
station,  noted  where  his  ticket  was  for,  and 
that  he  had  bought  a  seat  in  the  rear  car,  a 
Pullman,  and  then  had  telegraphed  to  the 
officers  in  our  city,  feeling  that  they,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  city  of  the  robbery,  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  identify  him. 

It  will  be  seen  at  onqe  that  all  this 
amounted  to  nothing.  It  did  not  in  the  least 
connect  Bell  with  the  crime. 

But  the  testimony  of  the  bank  officials 
was  just  the  reverse  of  this,  and,  accordingly, 
I  reversed  my  procedure.  Each  swore  point- 


unqualifiedly  in  the  affirmative,  as  they  had 
already  done  in  direct  examination.  There 
seemed,  therefore,  no  hope  for  my  client; 
but  I  was  not  disturbed. 

At  length  the  prosecution  rested  and  the 
defence  took  the  field.  But  as  night  was 
near,  court  adjourned  till  morning.  I  heard 
spectators  in  the  crowd  as  they  pas.sed  from 
the  room  saying,  “Wouldn’t  give  much  for 
that  fellow’s  prospects  for  the  next  twenty 
years,”  and  one  of  the  lawyers  on  the  other 
side  exulted  by  condoling  with  me,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  say. 

Before  court  convened  in  the  morning  I 
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rehearsed  my  case  again  and  perfected  every 
preparation  for  the  defence.  In  an  anteroom 
opening  into  the  court-room  back  of  the  dock 
I  placed  my  four  strangers,  explaining  to  the 
tipstaves  that  they  were  witnesses.  Quietly 
I  secured  the  attendance  of  several  extra 
constables,  a  safegiiard  which  1  really  feared 
might  be  necessary,  for,  while  inwardly  jubi¬ 
lant  at  the  prospect  of  winning  my  case,  I 
was  still  suspicious  of  those  four  men.  Five 
desperadoes,  armed  to  the  teeth,  might  cre¬ 
ate  a  terrific  scene  in  court  if  they  found 
peaceful  means  failing. 

The  opening  of  the  defence  was  brief,  but 
extremely  bold.  Avoiding  particulars  and 
seeking  to  mystify  even  the  Court  and  the 
most  experienced  lawyers  present  as  to  my 
intentions,  I  declared  that  my  client  would 
eat  his  dinner  a  free  man;  that  a  mistake,  as 
cruel  as  a  crime  and  perhaps  as  heinous, 
rested  against  the  prosecution  and  several  of 
the  witnesses;  and  that  hereafter  it  would 
take  more  than  a  wink  of  a  railroad  brake- 
man  to  cause  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
an  innocent  citizen. 

My  first  step  was  to  recall,  one  by  one, 
the  bank  employees  and  again  solemnly  warn 
them  not  to  perjure  themselves  nor  swear  in¬ 
nocence  into  a  dungeon.  Then  I  proceeded 
to  question  each,  forcing  him  to  a  still  more 
emphatic  identification  of  my  client.  This 
done,  1  seated  them  inside  the  bar,  in  a  row 
facing  the  prisoner. 

Then,  placing  four  chairs,  which  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  occupied,  I  addressed  the  Court: 

“Your  Honor,  the  defence  will  introduce 
but  four  witnesses,”  glancing  meaningly  at 
the  chairs  as  I  spoke,  “and  they  will  have  so 
litde  to  say  that  I  can  scarcely  call  it  testi¬ 
mony,  and  yet  their  evidence  will  abruptly 
decide  this  case." 

Here  I  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  ante¬ 
room  and  swung  it  open.  Immediately  my 
four  men  came  forth,  two  on  either  side  of 
the  dock,  moving  as  if  coming  to  the  chairs 
1  had  placed.  As  they  passed  the  prisoner 
he  quietly  arose  and  joined  them,  and  the 
five,  keeping  wholly  within  the  bar,  began 
marching  and  countermarching  among  them¬ 
selves,  mixed  and  mingled,  round  and  round, 
in  and  out  and  up  and  down,  in  a  figure 
most  puzzling. 

They  made  no  demonstration,  spoke  no 
word,  their  hands  hung  by  their  sides,  their 
eyes  looked  straight  before  them,  their  move¬ 
ments  were  graceful  and  they  kept  perfect 
step,  sounding  like  the  tread  of  one  man. 


They  were  clothed  alike,  coat,  pantaloons, 
and  boots,  collar,  and  cravat;  hair  and  beard 
were  trimmed  alike,  while  nature  had  given 
them  features,  form,  and  size  so  similar  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
apart. 

In  less  than  thirty  seconds  I,  who  was 
more  familiar  with  them  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  in  court,  or  even  in  the  city,  having  spent 
scores  of  hours  in  preparing  them  for  this, 
could  not  have  selected  my  client  from  the 
others  to  save  my  life.  Glancing  swiftly 
about  the  room,  I  saw  unmistakably  that 
everybody  else  was  more  nonplussed  than  I 
— the  judge,  jury,  attorneys,  witnesses,  tip- 
staves,  and  spectators;  not  one  of  them  could 
have  singled  out  the  accused  among  the  five 
living  automatons  moving  before  us. 

This  was  what  I  wanted.  This  consti¬ 
tuted  the  defence  and  upon  it  we  staked 
everything. 

In  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe 
the  scene,  the  judge,  disturbed  by  the  dis¬ 
order  in  the  court-room  and  his  own  uncer¬ 
tainty  respecting  the  identity  of  the  man  on 
trial,  called  sternly  to  a  tipstaff  to  come  and 
replace  the  prisoner  in  the  box.  The  officer 
stepped  forward  zealously,  while  the  five 
marching  men  halted,  as  respect  for  the  Court 
demanded. 

“Your  Honor,  which  is  he?”  asked  the 
tipstaff,  being  unable  himself  to  decide. 

Yes,  which?  That  was  the  question,  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  for  who  should  answer 
it?  And  being  unanswered,  there  was  no 
accused  and  hence  no  case. 

His  Honor  hesitated,  scanned  critically 
for  a  full  minute  the  five  men,  now  standing 
still  and  thus  inviting  identification.  His 
face  was  the  picture  of  perplexity  and  doubt 
and  at  length  he  exclaimed : 

“John  Bell  is  the  man  on  trial — John 
Bell,  resume  your  seat  in  the  dock!” 

All  five  started  as  one  toward  the  seat,  and 
as  they  converged  and  began  to  collide  with 
each  other,  they  stared  in  each  other’s  faces 
as  if  they  themselves  did  not  know  which  was 
the  accused. 

The  occasion  would  have  been  amusing 
had  it  not  been  astounding,  even  alarming. 

At  this  juncture,  which  I  had  foreseen  and 
prepared  for,  I  addressed  the  Court. 

“Your  Honor,  this  point,  this  question, 
constitutes  the  defence.  We  rest  our  case  on 
this.  The  laws  of  testimony  are  here  put  to 
the  test.  It  is  the  trial  of  the  principle  and 
value  of  identification.  What  shall  be  the 
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result  ?  I  trust  that  your  Honor  will  not  sub¬ 
stitute  authority  for  identification.  We  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  finger 
of  identification;  but  if  these  witnesses  from 
the  bank,  and  these  officers,  and  these  jury¬ 
men,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney,  yes,  even 
your  Honor,  cannot  single  out  the  man,  I 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  justice,  to  the  facts  of 
testimony,  to  the  rules  of  court  procedure,  to 
yourself,  your  Honor,  there  is  no  case,  no 
prisoner  before  the  court. 

“Therefore,  I  demand  that  these  bank 
clerks  shall  identify  my  client.  Before,  they 
only  declared  him  to  be  the  robber;  now  let 
them  identify  him  as  the  robber.  If  they 
cannot,  they  have  thrice  sworn  to  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  my  client  is  but  the  victim  of  a 
brakeman’s  wink.  Let  these  detectives  point 
out  the  man  whom  they  arrested,  and  this 
jailer  recognize  his  guest  of  a  month.  Let 
these  prosecuting  attorneys  single  out  the 
man  they  have  sought  to  convict,  and  this 
jury  the  man  aeainst  whom  thev  are  expected 
to  record  their  verdict.  For,  if  they  cannot 
do  it  there  is  no  case  for  lack  of  a  culprit,  and 
[  appeal  to  the  Court  to  quash  proceedings 
and  dismiss  my  client.” 

My  appeal  had  been  too  impetuous  to  be 
checked;  but  now  the  tipstaff,  a  nervous,  im¬ 
pulsive  officer,  forgot  the  proprieties  of  the 
place  and  sprang  forward  with  bulging  eyes, 
like  a  frightened  boy,  and  exclaimed  again: 

“Which  is  he,  your  Honor,  and  I’ll  teach 
him  his  place  right  soon!” 

This  time  the  judge  was  just,  for,  instead 
of  commanding  John  Bell  to  identify  himself, 
his  Honor  candidly  answered  the  officer: 

“I  cannot  tell  which  he  is,  though  I  have 
had  four  days’  opportunity  during  the  trial 
to  familiarize  myself  with  his  looks”;  and 
again  he  scrutinized  the  five  with  argus  eyes. 
Then  to  me,  “Mr.  Sherman,  proceed  as  you 
have  indicated  and  let  us  test  the  question  of 
identification.  Let  these  bank  gentlemen, 
who  saw  the  robber,  single  him  out  from 
among  these  men  if  they  can.” 

This  was  what  I  wanted.  One  by  one  I 
called  each  of  the  bank  clerks  to  the  stand 
and  demanded  that  he  should  designate  the 
robber,  giving  every  advantage  in  my  power 
to  the  witness.  When  each  had  failed  I  in¬ 


sisted  that  he  should  confess  pioint-blank  his 
inability  to  identify  the  accused,  which  he  did. 

This  procedure  with  the  bank  witnesses  I 
applied  to  the  jailers,  the  officers,  and,  tium- 
ing  the  occasion  into  an  informal  search  for 
the  prisoner,  called  even  upon  the  members 
of  the  jury,  man  by  man,  to  single  him  out, 
which  they,  like  all  the  others,  confessed  they 
could  not  do. 

Meantime  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney,  holding  in  reserve  a  wet  blanket 
for  him  if  he  seemed  to  need  it;  and  just 
here  I  thought  he  did.  Turning  to  him,  1 
addressed  him  respectfully  but  urgently: 

"Mr.  Johnson,  it  devolves  upon  you  at 
last  to  produce  the  accused  in  this  court, 
otherwise  you  have  no  case.  I  insist  that 
you  shall  restore  to  us  the  man  on  trial,  that 
the  court  may  proceed.” 

Mr.  Johnson  possessed  a  fair  share  of  com¬ 
mon-sense,  and  seeing  the  folly  of  fighting 
the  inevitable,  he  yielded  gracefully. 

“May  it  please  the  Court,”  he  began,  “I 
perceive  that  we  have  lost  the  case  by  de¬ 
fault  of  identifying  testimony.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  the  bank  have  failed  in  the  last 
analysis.  I  cannot  blame  them,  for  I  myself 
have  failed,  as  have  you  also,  your  Honor. 
It  is  a  case  without  precedent,  and  I  am 
willing  that  it  shall  be  discontinued  and  the 
prisoner  discharged.” 

This  ended  the  trial  and  immediately  my 
client  was  discharged  and  went  to  his  dinner 
a  free  man,  as  I  had  forecasted. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bell  and  I  called  on 
the  bank  directors  and  presented  a  claim  for 
damages  in  the  matters  of  expense,  lost  time, 
and  personal  indignity  by  arrest  and  impris¬ 
onment,  itemizing  each  point  and  appraising 
the  personal  indignity  item  at  a  very  low  fig¬ 
ure,  “a  mere  vindication  of  feeling  and  hon¬ 
or,”  as  I  put  it  Of  course  these  gentlemen 
were  aware  how  the  case  had  collapsed  and 
of  their  liabilities  at  law,  and  after  a  little 
courteous  and  not  unreasonable  discussion, 
they  yielded  to  my  client’s  demand.  The 
next  morning  without  undue  haste,  Mr.  Bell 
departed,  leaving  me,  probably,  the  only  un¬ 
convinced  man  in  the  city  concerning  his  in¬ 
nocence. 
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By  THEODORE  WATERS 

The  spectacle  of  United  States  Government  map-makers,  whose  time  was  their  own,  calmly 
laying  out  gold-fields  in  a  community  mad  over  gold,  and  making  no  effort  to  share  in  the  riches 
that  was  theirs  for  the  taking.  And  strangest  of  all  they  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  their  conduct. 


I  ASKED  a  returned  Klondiker  what  in 
his  opinion  was  the  most  remarkable  oc¬ 
currence  that  he  had  witnes.sed  while  in 
Alaska.  After  some  thought  he  said; 

“I  was  at  St.  Michael  when  the  news  of 
the  Nome  strike  reached  that  place,  and  I 
was  in  the  first  big  rush  to  the  beach.  We 
went  over  in  a  steamer  which  was  so  crowded 
that  a  bunk  in  the  wood-pile  was  considered 
a  piece  of  luck.  On  the  steamer  with  us 
were  several  explorers  for  the  United  States 
Government  Survey,  who  had  come  down 
the  Yukon  from  the  Klondike  region,  where 
they  had  been  doing  geological  work  and 
mapping.  They  had  finished  their  commis¬ 
sion,  and  were  waiting  for  a  steamer  to  take 
them  to  Seattle,  and  having  a  few  weeks  at 
their  disposal  were  going  over  to  Nome  to 
inspect  the  diggings.  When  we  reached  the 
beach  the  scramble  that  followed  was  one 
of  the  wildest  exhibitions  of  strenuous  emu¬ 
lation  I  have  ever  beheld.  We  found  hun¬ 
dreds  there  ahead  of  us,  men  who  had  come 
in  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  who 
had  so  abused  the  power  of  attorney  in  the 
matter  of  claim-grabbing  that  there  was  very 
little  left  for  those  who  had  come  over  sea. 
ITie  temptation  to  riot  was  very  strong,  and 
but  for  the  action  of  the  United  States  army 
post  commandant  in  enforcing  the  public- 
strip  rule,  there  might  have  been  bloodshed. 
That  strip  was  the  saving  grace  in  the  good 
government  of  Nome. 

“The  diggings  were  mostly  in  the  gulches 
that  lead  down  to  the  seashore,  but  much 
gold  was  found  in  the  sand  on  the  beach. 
The  creeks  were  soon  staked,  and  the  over¬ 
flow  of  miners  began  to  lay  claim  to  the 
beach,  when  the  commandant  ruled  that  no 
claims  could  be  staked  within  a  strip  of 
ground  running  along  the  beach  sixty  feet  in 
width,  measur^  from  high- tide  limit.  Within 
that  reserved  area  all  had  equal  right  to  dig 
and  wash  gravels.  The  beach  was  full  of 


gold.  Old  John  Hummel,  of  Idaho,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  get  there,  and  who 
couldn’t  get  up  into  the  gulch  country  be¬ 
cause  of  scurvy,  went  to  work  on  the  shore 
with  a  rocker  and  took  out  $1,200  in  twenty 
days.  The  news  threw  the  place  into  a  frenzy 
of  excitement,  and  about  every  man  in  Nome, 
physician,  carpenter,  lawyer,  and  barkeeper 
alike,  dropped  his  usual  vocation,  and  went 
to  work  with  a  rocker.  Men  even  deserted 
the  gulches,  where  wages  were  $  1 1  a  day, 
to  dig  the  beach;  and  I  have  seen  2,000 
men  delving  at  the  same  time  in  the  sand 
in  front  of  Nome.  They  reminded  me  of 
children  at  the  summer  resorts  along  the 
Jersey  shore. 

“Of  course  there  were  disputes,  for  men 
elbowed  one  another  for  places;  but  usually 
the  pace  was  so  swift  that  few  took  time  to 
fight.  Pushed  aside,  a  man  would  simply 
look  around  for  a  spot  less  crowded,  or  over¬ 
awe  another  fellow  into  doing  so.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  however,  it  was  a  good-na¬ 
tured  crowd,  in  which  men  gave  vent  to 
pent-up  feeling  by  cheering  their  own  or  their 
neighbor’s  sudden  grist  of  nuggets.  It  is 
estimated  that  we  cleaned  up  a  round  million 
dollars’  worth  of  dust  on  that  beach  before 
the  frost  compelled  us  to  stop  work  for  the 
season. 

CHIVALROUS  DEVOTION  TO  DUTY 

“Now  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
order  to  have,  perhaps,  a  fortune  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  dig  for  it,  not  the  back-breaking 
digging  of  the  gulches,  but  the  easy  delving, 
such  as  the  summer  bather  indulges  in  when 
he  builds  houses  in  the  sand.  Yet  the  sur¬ 
vey  men  remained  not  only  unaffected  by 
the  excitement  of  easy  money-getting,  but 
refused  to  profit  by  knowledge  that  gave 
them  an  advantage  over  every  man  on  the 
beach.  It  was  not  part  of  their  instructions 
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to  inspect  the  country  at  Nome;  and  if  ever 
men  were  entitled  to  a  vacation,  they  were, 
for  exploring  in  Alaska  is  the  hardest  kind 
of  work.  With  weeks  at  their  disposal,  they 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  dig  gold  like  the 
rest  of  us,  or,  with  their  special  knowledge  of 
geology,  to  go  up  into  the  grilches  and  make 
strikes.  Did  they  do  it?  No.  Without 
the  slightest  bit  of  authorization  from  the 
Government,  they  proceeded  to  map  those 
Nome  diggings,  beach  and  gulches,  and  to 
examine  the  rocks  and  gravels  within  a 
radius  of  several  miles,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  strikes,  but  with  the  intention  of 
compiling  a  report  that  would  enable  other 
fellows  to  make  strikes.  And  they  kept  at 
it  faithfully  until  the  Seattle  boat  was  due. 
They  found  evidence  of  gold  in  places  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  miners,  and  they  carried 
gold  back  with  them — a  handful  of  nuggets 
by  way  of  specimens — and  note-books  that 
would  have  been  worth  a  fortune  to  men 
then  in  camp.  And  it  never  seemed  to  enter 
their  heads  that  they  were  doing  something 
out  of  the  ordinary,  that  they  were  success¬ 
fully  undergoing  the  most  extreme  test  of 
character  to  which  men  can  be  subjected. 
Perhaps  their  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
frenzy  made  their  conduct  seem  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  it  might  have  otherwise  done.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  the  most  impressive  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  in  Alaska.” 

Now  there  is  a  saying  in  Alaska,  that  he 
who  has  once  drunk  of  the  water  of  the 
Yukon  will  speak  forever  thereafter  as  with 
a  forked  tongue.  That  is  to  say,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  romance  will  become  a  dominant 
trait  in  his  character.  So  after  hearing  this 
truly  remarkable  tale  of  devotion  to  govern¬ 
mental  duty,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  a  certain  report 
bearing  upon  and  describing  the  gold-mines 
of  Nome.  It  existed,  truly  enough,  and  is 
before  me  as  I  write:  an  extensive  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  all  the  "Sourdough”  had  said.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  Nome  diggings; 
maps  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  trails, 
the  watercourses;  a  description  of  the  rocks 
and  gravels  in  which  gold  has  been  found,  or 
is  likely  to  be  found;  a  history  of  the  strike; 
suggestions  for  Government  improvements; 
and  an  appendix  advising  the  kind  of  food 
and  the  outfit  with  which  miners  should 
provide  themselves  before  going  in.  But  it 
contains  not  one  word  that  would  lead  the 
reader  to  suspect  that  self-abnegation  had 
any  part  in  its  preparation.  And  when  I 


went  to  see  the  authors  of  it,  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  Survey  who  would  admit 
that  Messrs.  Schrader,  Brooks,  Gerdine,  or 
Witherspoon,  the  men  concerned,  had  done 
more  than  should  be  expected  of  them. 

Why,  such  things  were  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  explorer  in  the  Survey,  and 
they  could  tell  me  tales — ^but,  pshaw!  it  was 
not  worth  mentioning.  Besides,  a  man  who 
would  allow  considerations  of  money  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  scientific  work  was  beneath 
contempt  And  what  is  money,  anyhow, 
compared  with  the  satisfaction  of  being  the 
first  to  map  a  new  country?  To  be  sure, 
there  was  a  certain  college  professor  in  the 
West  who  had  reaped  a  fortune  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  special  knowledge  of  geology 
to  mining;  but  no  member  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  had  ever  been 
known  to  do  such  a  thing.  Strange  that 
anyone  should  think  it  strange.  Why,  the 
purpose  of  the  Survey  was  to  show  how  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  might  be  de¬ 
veloped;  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  a  surveyor  should  accidentally  discover 
a  coal-mine,  or  a  copper-mine,  or  any  other 
kind  of  mine,  was  that  an  excuse  for  aban¬ 
doning  the  profession  and  going  into  trade? 
But  if  I  wanted  particular  instances,  I  had 
better  talk  with  the  men  who  had  been  at 
Nome.  Some  of  them  had  had  much 
greater  opportunities  of  the  kind  hinted  at,  up 
in  the  Klondike  region,  before  the  world  at 
large  ever  heard  of  Nome. 

I  did  see  some  of  them,  and  the  story  of 
unheralded  rectitude  that  I  brought  away 
with  me  seemed  a  sufficient  leaven  for  all 
the  tales  of  graft  ever  printed.  Frank  C. 
Schrader  told  me  how  he  and  J.  £.  Spurr  had 
mapped  the  Klondike  region  before  the  big 
strike.  He  told  it  merely  as  a  tale  of 
Alaskan  adventure,  apparently  without 
thought  of  the  high  lights  it  threw  on  the 
characters  of  himself  and  his  companion. 

MR.  SCHRADER’S  STORY 

“We  went  up  over  Dyea  Pass  early  in 
1896,”  said  Mr.  Schrader,  “and  during  the 
summer  of  that  year  we  mapped  a  lot  of 
country,  and  saw  indications  of  gold  outcrop¬ 
pings  in  many  places  where  profitable  mines 
have  since  been  located.  We  struck  the 
Yukon  near  its  head  waters,  and  used  that 
river  as  our  highway,  floating  down  it,  and 
stopping  off  every  now  and  then  to  make 
geological  and  mapping  excursions  into  the 
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interior  from  each  bank.  We  panned  the 
bars  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  found  plenty 
of  evidence  of  gold.  There  were  prospectors 
in  the  country  even  then,  but  not  many. 
When  we  got  to  the  Klondike  where  it 
empties  into  the  Yukon,  we  saw  an  Indian 
village  on  one  bank  and  a  white  man  fishing 
on  the  other.  We  stopped  and  had  a  talk 
with  him  and  rested  awhile.  The  incident  is 
vivid  in  my  memory  because  the  city  of 
Dawson  now  stands  on  the  very  spot  where 
we  stopped. 

“We  had  been  noting  the  great  abundance 
of  metamorphosed  rocks.  They  carry  the 
gold  in  placers  and  quartz,  and  we  gave  that 
white  fisherman  the  benefit  of  our  discovery. 
1  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had 
struck  it  rich,  for  he  was  right  where  he 
could  anticipate  the  rush  that  followed 
later.  However,  we  filled  our  buckets  with 
Klondike  river-water,  and  continued  down 
the  Yukon,  mapping  and  panning  as  we 
went.  Sometimes  the  colors  were  meagre; 
sometimes  the  signs  of  big  deposits  were 
plain. 

“At  Fortymile  we  mapped  the  district,  and 
at  Eagle  we  mapped  the  mission  country, 
finding  plentiful  traces  of  gold.  Farther 
down,  at  Circle  City,  we  packed  across  coun¬ 
try  sixty  miles  to  the  Birch  Creek  region, 
mapped  that,  and  returned  to  Circle  City. 
Then  we  heard  that  a  big  strike  had  been 
made  on  the  Klondike  above  where  we  had 
talked  with  the  fisherman.  It  was  only  a 
rumor  at  first;  but  after  we  had  started  down 
the  river  again,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  boat¬ 
man  who  corroborated  the  report.  We  passed 
the  word  along,  and  presenUy  the  rush  up¬ 
stream  began  in  earnest.  I  remember  some 
fellows  at  whose  camp  we  stopped  one  day. 
They  received  the  news  with  circumspection. 
They  had  heard  of  such  strikes  before.  But 
after  long  thought,  one  of  them,  an  old  fel¬ 
low,  said  slowly:  ‘Well,  Bill,  it’s  our  business 
to  investigate  such  rumors,  and  if  the  steam¬ 
boat  does  not  come  along  soon  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  up  with  the  dogs  when  the  river 
freezes  over.’  I  remember  that  when  the 
rush  started  from  Fortymile  there  was  one 
fellow  there  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  walk. 
He  had  been  on  a  spree  for  a  week,  and  did 
not  know  there  had  been  a  big  strike.  His 
friends  carried  him  aboard  an  up-river  boat, 
took  him  to  the  Klondike,  staked  him  a 
claim,  and  when  he  became  sober  he  found 
himself  owner  of  one  of  the  richest  sites  on 
the  river.  Why  did  we  not  go  back?  Well, 


we  had  mapped  that  country,  and  we  had  no 
further  business  there.  We  kept  on  down 
the  Yukon,  mapping  the  region  as  we  went. 

THREE  years’  CHANGES 

“In  1899  six  of  us  started  out  again:  T. 

G.  Gerdine,  H.  B.  Baker,  T.  F.  Lundy,  G. 

H.  Hartman,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  my¬ 
self.  We  went  in  via  Skagway  and  over 
White  Pass  to  the  upper  Yukon,  where  we 
got  a  down-river  boat.  The  vessel  was  so 
crowded  that  we  had  to  sleep  out  on  deck,  for 
the  news  of  the  Nome  strike  had  come  in, 
and  the  Sourdoughs  (old-timers)  and  Che- 
chawcos  (new-comers),  who  had  not  struck  it 
on  the  Yukon,  were  hurrying  down.  What 
a  difference  in  the  country  since  we  were 
there  before!  There  were  hundreds  of  pros¬ 
pectors  where  there  had  formerly  been  twos 
and  threes.  Where  we  had  talked  with  the 
lone  fisherman  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klon¬ 
dike  was  the  bustling  city  of  Dawson.  We 
were  going  down  on  a  crowded  steamer 
where  before  we  had  paddled  silently  in  a 
Peterborough  canoe.  The  bars  where  we 
had  panned  for  color,  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  were  fiUed  with  prospec¬ 
tors,  who  in  many  cases  carried  fac-similes  of 
the  very  maps  we  had  made  on  that  first  trip. 
This  time  we  passed  Fortymile,  Eagle,  and 
Circle  City,  and  kept  on  to  Fort  Yukon, 
where  we  disembarked  and  got  ready  to  as¬ 
cend  the  Chandlar  River.  We  hauled  our 
canoes  200  miles  up  the  Chandlar  to  its  head 
waters,  mapping  the  country  as  we  went 
Then  we  portag^  across  country  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Koyukuk,  and  floated  700 
miles  down  that  river  to  the  Yukon. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  CREEK 

“I  mention  this  trip  because  on  our  way 
up  the  Chandlar  we  passed  over  a  belt  of 
highly  metamorphosed  mica  schist  extending 
approximately  east  and  west.  It  was  exten¬ 
sive  gold-bearing  rock.  We  crossed  over 
this  belt  and  on  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chandlar.  Later,  when  we  came  down  the 
Ko)rukuk,  we  passed  back  again  over  what 
was  apparently  the  same  belt,  and  when  we 
got  farther  south  to  the  Slate  Creek  district, 
we  told  some  miners  about  it,  directing  them 
how  to  find  it  on  a  certain  creek  that  flowed 
into  the  Koyukuk  from  the  east.  Those 
miners  went  up  there  and  struck  pay-dirt  in 
big  quantities.  The  creek  is  now  named 
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Gold  Creek,  and  is  the  best-paying  property 
in  the  region.  I  suppose  our  trip  made  those 
fellows  rich.  We  continued  down  the  Yukon 
to  St.  Michael,  where  we  found  we  would 
have  to  wait  several  weeks  for  the  Seattle 
steamer,  so  we  made  an  excursion  over  to 
Nome,  to  take  some  notes  of  the  strike  there, 
and  to  do  a  little  mapping  on  the  side. 

“While  I  was  in  the  Klondike  the  second 
time,  I  met  a  friend  whom  I  had  known  in 
the  States.  He  was  a  teacher  of  athletics 
who  had  been  touched  by  the  Alaskan  fever. 
He  was  working  near  Fortymile  when  we 
passed  down  the  Yukon  the  first  time.  He 
heard  of  the  Klondike  strike  rather  late,  and 
when  he  reached  the  diggings  he  was  forced 
to  stake  a  claim  far  up  on  what  is  now  El¬ 
dorado  Creek.  It  was  not  considered  very 
promising;  and  he  himself  had  so  little  faith 
in  it  that  when  a  man  on  the  claim  next 
above  offered  to  swap,  he  said  it  was  im¬ 
material  to  him,  and  did  so.  Then  he  trav¬ 
elled  up  and  down  the  gulch  offering  a  half 
interest  in  his  claim  to  anyone  who  would 
help  him  put  up  a  cabin  and  do  some  land- 
burning.  No  one  would  take  him  up,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  wages 
to  have  it  done.  When  the  cabin  was  fin¬ 
ished  he  brought  his  wife  up  from  Fortymile, 
and  installed  her  in  it.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  bum  the  frost  out  of  a  small  area  of 
ground,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
sink  a  well  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  bed  rock. 
Once  in  a  while  he  would  strike  what  looked 
like  pay-dirt,  and  his  wife  in  the  cabin  would 
occasionally  pan  it  in  the  wash-basin,  put¬ 
ting  the  gold  that  resulted  into  some  old 
horseradish  bottles.  By  the  end  of  winter 
he  felt  sure  he  had  a  good  claim,  because 
the  gold  which  his  wife  had  panned  in  the 
wash-basin  amounted  to  over  two  thousand 
dollars’  worth.  And  sure  enough,  as  soon  as 
water  began  to  trickle  down  the  hill-side  in 
the  spring  and  he  began  to  pan  in  earnest,  he 
took  out  in  two  days  $65,000  worth  of  dust. 
His  regular  yearly  clean-up  now  rans  be¬ 
tween  a  quarter  and  a  hilf  million  of  dol¬ 
lars.  He  has  an  elegant  home  in  Seattle 
and  another  in  Southern  California,  and  he 
lives  sumptuously,  I  am  told.” 

That  was  Mr.  Schrader’s  story.  When  he 
had  ended  it,  I  asked  him  if  his  training  as 


a  geologist  would  not  have  given  him  great 
advantage  over  the  mere  prospector.  The 
idea  was  conducive  to  a  period  of  long 
thought.  Finally  he  said,  slowly: 

“Yes,  I  suppose  we  could  have  enriched 
ourselves,  had  we  been  willing  to  profit  by 
what  we  learned  on  those  excursions.  But, 
after  all,  that  was  not  our  business,  you  know, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would 
have  felt  just  right  about  it  afterward.” 

AN  ILIAD  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

I  agreed  with  him,  and  remarked  on  the 
impossibility  of  giving  up  one’s  profession. 

“Oh,  that  would  not  have  been  necessary,” 
he  replied.  “Any  of  us  could  have  stepped 
over  the  border  and  have  located  a  rich 
claim.  Klondike  is  in  Canada,  you  know,  and 
Uncle  Sam  could  have  no  technical  kick 
coming.  But  say,  you  see  some  of  the  other 
fellows.  They  have  stories  to  tell  better  than 
mine.” 

I  did  see  “some  of  the  other  fellows,”  and 
they  did  “have  stories  to  tell,”  but  they  were 
not  better  than  his,  although  quite  as  in¬ 
teresting,  and  inasmuch  as  some  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  overlapped  his  I  am  not  going  to 
relate  them  here.  But  it  was  an  Iliad  of 
good  government  endeavor,  of  bravery  and 
enterprise  in  extending  the  outskirts  of  civili¬ 
zation,  such  as  has  not  been  equalled  since 
the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clarke;  and  between 
the  lines,  a  sermon  on  the  self-sacrificing 
rectitude  of  the  Government  employee  un¬ 
watched — how  this  one  could  have  owned  a 
gold  placer,  that  one  a  copper-mine,  another 
a  tin-ledge;  and  how  no  one  of  them 
thought  of  annexing  such  finds  for  himself 
or  his  friends,  but  went  on  with  his  note¬ 
taking  and  his  mapping,  to  the  end  that 
the  public,  whose  servant  he  is,  might  be 
generally  benefited. 

I  left  the  Survey  full  of  the  great  idea  of 
it,  and  later  on  the  Avenue  I  hurled  the 
moral  at  a  politician  who  has  grown  fat  on 
the  public  trust.  He  laughed  derisively: 

“All  right,  young  man,”  he  said.  “Speak 
your  little  piece  you  want  to,  but  the 
money  for  mine,  every  time.” 

But  his  worldliness  seemed  very  short¬ 
sighted  indeed. 
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He  had  a  pair  of  unusually  keen  gray  eyes  right  away  where  they  could  renew  their 
of  his  own,  and  he  knew  more  about  strength  in  perfect  rest, 
other  people’s  eyes  than  most,  and  certainly  At  such  times,  like  other  people,  he  went 
very  much  more  than  most  people  would  care  to  Switzerland,  but,  unlike  most  other  peo- 
to  know  about  their  own. 

his  name  was  ^Maurice  Helme,  a  ^ 

In  addition  to  his  keen  gray  eyes 
and  his  peculiar  knowledge,  he 
possessed  a  set  of  strong,  flexible 

For  those  who  saw  badly  he  had  a  V  i  ^ 

very  great  compassion.  For  those 

who  saw  not  at  all  he  ^eved 

sorely.  For  all  he  strove  mightily, 

and  righted  nature’s  wrongs  wher-  ^ 

But  much  as  he  knew  about  all  'W^* 

sorts  and  conditions  of  eyes — most- 
ly  grievously  bad  ones — he  was  j 

yet  always  finding  himself  con-  ’  .^'^V 

fronted  by  new  problems  evolved  /. *:'• '''' 
by  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  ■- 

conditions  of  life.  So  that,  while  * 

an  acknowledged  master  in  his  pro-  .  i  ^  ‘ 

fession,  he  was  also  a  perpetual  0 

student,  and  never  spared  himself  ‘’v  "^  v'"  •  •* 

one  iota  in  the  pursuit  of  his  high  ■  i  V  v'  ■ 

The  operations  he  had  to  per-  a  ■' 

form  were  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  ’’ 

wherein  a  hair’s  •  breadth  might 
mean  light  or  perpetual  darkness.  ^ 

His  hand  was  steady  and  true  as  a 

delicate  machine;  but,  m  order  to  x'  •*  “*  >  ^ 

keep  the  well-stnmg  nerves  capable  i  —  '  *  '' 

of  perpetual  high  tension,  he  found  '  *  nT-a  wTor.N 

it  well  to  break  off  at  times  and  go  where  cook  was  an  unknown  quantity. 
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pie,  he  chose  some  tiny  village  high  up  a 
mountain-side,  where  Cook  was  an  unknown 
quantity  and  Boston  not  even  a  name. 

There  he  would  eat  what  his  hostess  could 
provide  and  drink  new  milk  in  quantities,  and 
sleep  both  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  spend  much  time  lying  on  his  back 
gazing  up  at  the  mighty  white  peaks  or  at 
the  white-piled  clouds  which  seemed  little 
less  solid.  And  then,  as  the  tension  relaxed 
and  the  jaded  nerves  toughened  and  strength¬ 
ened  and  knit  again,  he  would  tramp  the 
mountain -sides,  and  grow  mightily  interested 
in  his  neighbors,  and  it  was  an  odd  thing  if 
some  of  them  did  not  find  reason  to  bless  the 
day  that  brought  him  among  them. 

But  he  had  one  remarkable  experience  in 
the  futility  of  man’s  abrogation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  and  he  has  never  forgotten  it 

“Let  there  be  light!”  was  a  favorite  motto 
of  his.  But  once  he  succeeded  in  thrusting 
a  helpful  finger  into  a  tiny  section  of  the 
machinery  of  the  world,  with  the  very  highest 
intention  and  with  the  most  perfect  success, 
but  with  a  mosi  startling  and  unexpected  re¬ 
sult.  He  let  in  the  light  and  produced  a 
greater  darkness.  The  catastrophe  was  due 
to  no  lapse  on  his  part,  and  he  could  not 
possibly  have  foreseen  it,  and  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  will  ever  forget  it. 

He  was  lying  one  day  on  the  sweet- 
scented  carpet  of  needles  under  the  pines 
above  Saas-Murm,  with  the  dull  roar  of  the 
waterfall  droning  peace  in  his  ears,  and  long 
tumbled  leagues  of  valley  and  mountain  in 
front.  And  he  was  thinking  how  very  much 
pleasanter  it  was — from  the  purely  aesthetic 
point  of  view — to  look  at  God’s  handiwork 
from  this  eyrie  of  Saas-Miirm  than  to  view 
His  problems  at  close  quarters  in  Harley 
Street 

Then  he  heard  voices  just  below  him;  and 
as  his  cure  had  reached  the  stage  of  interest 
in  his  neighbors,  he  craned  over  to  see  who 
came. 

Two  small  girls  and  a  boy.  He  remem¬ 
bered  seeing  them  about  the  village  while  his 
cure  was  still  in  progress.  The  boy  had 
specially  caught  his  eye  because  he  was 
blind.  He  had  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
look  into  that  matter  presently. 

The  children  came  along  without  seeing 
him,  and  he  could  hear  their  chatter. 

One  of  the  girls  was  in  advance.  She  was 
light  of  foot  and  graceful  as  a  chamois.  She 
disdained  the  rough  path,  but  skipped  from 
rock  to  rock  alongside  it.  She  was  very 


pretty,  and  her  long  brown  plait  of  hair  fell 
below  her  waist.  She  held  the  end  of  the 
plait  in  her  hands  as  she  skipped,  as  though 
slie  liked  the  feel  of  it. 

“Come  on  then,  you  two,”  she  cried  in 
French,  for  Saas-Miirm  is  on  the  French  side. 
“But,  truly,  you  are  slow.” 

“But — see  you — Antoinette — ”  panted 
the  other  girl,  deprecatingly.  and  toiled  on 
without  completing  her  apology. 

It  was  so  very  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  lame  of  one  leg.  In  the  next  place 
her  back  was  bent  and  misshapen.  And, 
finally,  she  was  carefully  leading  the  blind 
boy  by  the  hand,  and  watching  his  feet  so 
warily  that  at  times  she  stumbled  herself. 

She  was  not  pretty,  but  her  voice  was  like 
a  flute,  clear  and  soft  and  very  sweet,  Helme 
looked  again  at  her  face  when  he  heard  her 
voice  and  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  she 
certainly  was  not  even  passably  good-look¬ 
ing.  Heavy  features,  snub  nose,  rather  large 
mouth,  but  large  redeeming  blue  eyes,  hair 
invisible  under  a  blue  cloth  capote  which 
tied  close  under  her  chin  and  came  down 
over  her  shoulders.  An  extremely  quaint 
and  old-motherly  litde  woman,  but  evidently 
tender-hearted  from  her  extreme  solicitude 
for  the  blind  boy. 

The  boy  was  apparently  a  year  or  two 
older  than  the  girls,  and  had  the  quiet,  vacant 
face  of  the  bom  blind.  With  one  hand  he 
held  tightly  by  the  hand  that  led  him,  and 
with  the  other  he  groped  and  helped  himself 
along  by  the  side  rocks  of  the  path. 

“Her  brother,  no  doubt,”  said  Helme  to 
himself.  “And  she,  I  should  say,  is  crdtin.” 
He  looked  at  the  child  again  carefully,  and 
promptly  corrected  himself.  “No,  prob¬ 
ably  only  goitre.  She  could  not  be  cretin 
with  eyes  like  that.  I  must  see  what  I  can 
do  for  the  boy.” 

Then  the  children  passed  out  of  sight  be¬ 
low  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Trou  aux 
Loups — the  bottomless  pit  into  which  the 
foaming  white  jet  of  the  Faulbach  disappears 
in  misty  thunder,  and  he  lay  back  on  the  soft 
pine  needles  and  speculated  on  the  probabil¬ 
ities  of  magnesian  limestone  in  the  adjacent 
mountains. 

Presently  he  got  up  and  went  along  to  the 
Trou.  There  was  a  soothing  fascination  in 
the  ceaseless  rush  of  the  white  water  and  its 
tumultuous  disappearance  into  the  gray  mist 
of  the  chasm.  The  effect  was  distinctly 
hypnotic. 

He  found  the  children  there,  the  lame  girl 


and  the  blind  boy  sit- 

ting  hand  in  hand  on  '• 

a  l^ge  facing  the  curve 

of  the  fall,  the  pretty 

Antoinette  dancing 

about  the  edge  of  the 

abyss  and  hurling  rocks 

into  it  whenever  she  ^ 

could  light  on  a  loose  W 

one. 

Speech  was  impos- 

sible  there.  The  fall  ■ 

dominated  every  other 

sound.  The  small  girl 

stood  up  as  he  ap-  « 

proached,  and  dragged 

her  companion  up  in 

front  of  her.  He 

motioned  to  her  to  sit 

down  and  sat  himself 

down  beside  them.  '.V 

Antoinette  saw  him  *  |[y*^?3ll^rV 
out  of  the  comer  of  her 
eye,  as  he  very  well 
perceived,  and  she 
forthwith  proceeded  to 
skip  about  so  close  to 
the  edge,  and  with  so 
evident  an  eye  to  effect, 
that  he  found  himself 
a  trifle  nervous  lest  she 
should  slip  in,  and  said  carefully  i 

stoutly  to  himself  that 
if  she  did  he  most  certainly  would  not 
follow  her. 

He  watched  the  other  two  observantly. 
The  boy’s  blank  face  turned  intently  to  the 
noise  of  the  fall.  It  seemed  to  strain  after 
the  sight  of  it  The  small  girl  gazed  at  it 
with  grave  wide  eyes.  These  two  also  un¬ 
consciously  felt  its  hypnotising  .influence. 
Pretty  Antoinette  alone  seemed  to  regard  it 
simply  as  a  receptacle  for  rocks. 

^esently  the  small  girl  rose  impulsively, 
and  with  a  quaint  little  obeisance,  an  odd 
mixture  of  bow  and  courtesy,  she  dragged 
her  charge  away.  Helme  followed  them. 
These  two  interested  him  more  than  the  pretty 
Antoinette’s  nerve -trying  antics. 

“You  are  a  very  careful  little  person,” 
said  Helme  to  the  lame  girl,  as  soon  as  the 
sound  of  the  fall  had  become  no  more  than 
a  deep  diapason  undertone. 

“He  is  blind,  M’sieur,”  said  the  fluty 
voice,  by  way  of  complete  explanation,  and 
with  a  quick  shy  up-glance  from  the  straight 
blue  eyes. 


CAREFULLY  LEADING  THE  BLIND  BOY  BY  THE  HAND. 


“Your  brother?” 

“Oh,  no,  M’sieur.  He  is  Antoine  Stem. 

I  am  Antoinette  Duchesne.  They  call  me 
Nette.” 

“  And  the  other  is  Antoinette  also?” 

“Antoinette  Caron,  M’sieur.” 

“And  how  long  have  you  been  blind,  my 
boy?”  to  Antoine. 

“I  was  bom  so,  M’sieiu-.  But  I  can  see 
more  than  some.” 

“What  can  you  see?” 

“I  can  see  the  light,  and  I  can  see  the  dark. 

It  must  be  terrible  to  be  always  in  the  dark.” 

“I  am  a  doctor  of  eyes  from  London. 
Sometimes,  with  the  help  of  the  good  God, 

I  can  help  blind  people  to  see  a  little.  Will 
you  let  me  look  at  your  eyes?” 

The  boy  let  go  Nette’s  hand  and  groped  ^ 
impulsively  for  the  speaker’s,  as  though  to 
grasp  so  great  a  chance  at  once. 

The  moment  her  hand  was  released  little 
Nette  sank  down  among  the  rocks,  and 
crouched  there  with  her  big  blue  eyes  fixed 
.steadfastly  on  the  others. 
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“IT  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  LITTLE  NETTE." 

Helme  took  the  boy's  face  between  his 
cool  strong  hands  and  looked  long  and 
carefully  into  the  clouded  eyes. 

“Perhaps  I  can  help  thee  a  little,”  he  said 
at  last. 

And  a  fervent  “Oh,  M’sieur!”  burst  simul¬ 
taneously  from  both  children’s  lips. 

“I  am  sure  thou  canst,  M’sieur,”  said  An¬ 


toine.  “I  can  feel  it  in  thy 
hands.  Mon  Dieu,  I  think 
I  see  better  already.” 

Then  Antoinette,  having 
no  audience  to  play  to, 
came  skipping  down  the 
path,  and  Antoine  heard  her, 
and  cried: 

“Listen  then,  Antoinette! 
The  good  doctor  is  going  to 
open  my  eyes  so  that  I  shall 
see  like  thee,  and  I  shall  skip 
and  run  like  thee,  and  we 
will  climb  the  mountains 
together,  and  I  shall  know 
blue  and  green  and  red  like 
thee,  and  I  shall  see  the  sun¬ 
sets  thou  tellest  of.  Oh, 
mon  Dieu!”  and  he  choked 
at  thought  of  it  all. 

“Perhaps!  I  said,”  said 
Helme,  wamingly.  “I  will 
do  my  best  and  we  will  hope. 
I  will  speak  to  thy  parents.” 

“Allons!”  cried  the  merry 
Antoinette.  “That  will  be 
splendid  for  thee,  Antoine. 
Come  along  and  we  will  tell 
the  good  news  below,”  and 
she  caught  his  hand  and 
dragged  him  along  the  path. 

“Have  care!  Have  care, 
Antoinette!”  cried  the  little 
Nette  from  her  crouching- 
place,  and  there  was  a 
shriller  note  in  the  fluty  pipe. 
“Thou  wilt  tumble  him. 
Ah,  now — there  you  are!” 
as  Antoine  tripped  over  a 
rock  and  fell  sprawling  and 
groping,  and  she  nipped 
from  her  lair  like  a  lame 
rabbit,  and  hobbled  painfully 
down  to  where  Antoinette, 
with  murmurs,  half  petulant, 
half  apologetic,  was  industri¬ 
ously  rehabilitating  the  fallen 


“But  thou  art  not  thought¬ 
ful  then,  Antoinette,”  said  little  Nette,  reprov¬ 
ingly,  as  she  took  the  boy’s  hand  in  hers 
and  led  him  cautiously  down,  watching  his 
feet  and  missing  her  own. 

“I  cannot  creep  like  a  caterpillar,”  said 
Antoinette.  “The  good  God  made  me  to 
dance,”  and  she  skipped  down  the  rocks 
like  a  chamois. 
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Hdme  took  the  boy’s  other  hand  and 
they  got  on  faster. 

“You  are  fond  of  the  waterfall,”  he  said 
to  the  girl,  by  way  of  drawing  her  out,  for 
she  interested  him  greatly. 

“But  yes,  M’sieur,"  she  replied,  shyly. 
“It  draws  one.  But  when  one  looks  too 
long  one  has  a  wish  to  jump  in  and  see 
where  it  all  goes  to.  They  say  the  hole  has 
no  bottom.” 

“It  is  a  very  deep  hole  that  has  no  bot¬ 
tom,”  said  Helme,  smiling. 

“But  yes,  mon  Dieu!  It  would  be  ter¬ 
rible  to  fall  in  and  be  going  down  and  down, 
always  and  always  and  never  getting  any¬ 
where.” 

From  his  landlady  he  made  inquiries 
about  the  children,  and  learned  that  the  boy, 
.\ntoine,  was  son  of  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  little  community,  and  Antoinette 
daughter  of  another,  while  little  Nette  was 
an  orphan,  living  with  an  uncle  and  aunt 
who  were  none  too  pleased  with  the  burden, 
but  kept  her  through  fear  of  odium  from 
the  neighbors. 

“The  poor  mite,”  said  his  hostess.  “Life 
is  none  too  soft  for  her  with  her  foot  and 
her  back,  and  she  is  goitr6  too.  Ah,  you 
perceived  it.  She  is  very  shy  and  she  hates 
to  be  noticed.  Clever  with  her  fingers,  too, 
and  thoughtful,  and  of  a  very  go<^  heart. 
When  the  good  God  pleases  to  take  her  she 
will  make  an  angel  of  the  best.  But  the 
road  will  be  hard  for  her  till  that  time  comes. 
Ma  foi,  yes!  Poor  little  object!” 

Helme  went  across  in  the  evening  to  see 
Antoine’s  parents. 

He  found  the  boy  and  little  Nette  sitting 
on  a  low  bench  by  the  door,  she  busily  in¬ 
structing  him  in  the  art  of  weaving  mats  out 
of  colored  straws,  he  working  evidently 
more  perfunctorily  than  usual. 

“  What  hast  thou  then,  Antoine?”  cried 
the  little  teacher,  as  Helme  came  round  the 
comer.  “Thy  clumsy  fingers  are  all  thumbs 
to-night,  and  thou  art  mixing  the  colors, 
stupid!” 

“But  if  I  get  my  eyes,  Nette,  I  shall  not 
need  it,”  said  the  boy,  eagerly.  “I  shall 
work  like  other  men,  and  climb  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  hunt  the  chamois.  Perhaps  I 
shall  go  away  to  the  towns  like  Jean-Marie, 
or  away  to  England  as  Pierre  did.” 

That  possibility  had  apparently  not  struck 
Nette  before.  She  gazed  at  him  with 
open  mouth  and  a  stricken  look  in  her 
eyes. 


“  Thou  wouldst  be  much  better  to  stop  at 
home,”  she  said  at  last. 

“Why  then?” 

“Those  who  go  away  to  the  towns  never 
come  back.” 

“Because  they  are  happier  there,  then,” 
said  the  boy  quickly. 

“I  do  not  know.  But  they  are  lost  to 
those  who  stay  behind.” 

Antoine’s  father  and  mother  leaped  at  the 
idea  of  their  boy  being  made  whole,  and 
were  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  bare  possibility. 

Helme  never  travelled  without  a  set  of 
instruments,  which  long  experience  had 
taught  him  he  might  regret  the  lack  of  if  he 
left  them  behind.  With  him  no  opportunity 
of  healing  was  to  be  thrown  away.  But 
then  he  was  an  enthusiast  and  the  most 
tender-hearted  of  men. 

He  fixed  the  following  day  for  the  operation 
and  performed  it  with  perfect  success. 

“He  will  see,”  he  said  to  the  anxious 
father  and  mother,  when  at  last  he  came 
out  of  the  quiet  room  where  the  boy  still  lay 
sleeping  under  the  chloroform.  And  the 
father  breathed  a  fervent  “Dieu  merci!”  and 
the  mother  gave  a  thankful  sob. 

He  gave  them  careful  directions  as  to  the 
bandages  and  so  on,  and  went  out  into  the 
sunshine  glad  at  heart  to  think  of  one  more 
life  brightened  through  the  skill  God  had 
given  him.  And  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
door  he  nearly  fell  over  little  Nette,  crouch¬ 
ing  by  the  step.  She  looked  up  at  him 
eagerly,  and  he  nodded  cheerfully,  and  said, 
“It  is  all  right,  little  Nette.” 

“He  sees?”  she  asked,  with  a  startled 
gasp. 

“Not  yet.  But  he  will  see.  It  will  be  a 
week  before  the  bandages  come  off.  Then 
he  will  see.” 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief — at  the  success 
of  the  operation  he  supposed,  and  he  left  her 
still  crouching  by  the  step. 

It  was  strange,  very  strange — he  thought 
much  of  it  afterward — how  sensitive  the 
little  creature  was  when  she  was  alone. 
Guiding  Antoine,  and  watching  his  steps 
warily  lest  he  should  stumble,  she  would 
push  along  regardless  of  who  might  be 
watching.  But  alone,  she  would  sit  by  the 
hour  in  a  little  cramped  heap  rather  than 
allow  herself  to  be  seen  crawling  laboriously 
about. 

Was  it  just  shy  pride,  he  wondered — for 
pride  takes  many  forms  and  chooses  the 
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strangest  habitations.  Or  was  it  simple 
timidity  and  hyper-self-consciousness — only 
another  name  for  pride,  after  all,  he  said  to 
himself — that  made  her  so  keen  to  hide  her 
defects  from  stranger  eyes.  Certain  it  was 
that  she  was  sensitive  to  the  point  of  self¬ 
suppression,  and  of  a  shyness  that  would 
sink  into  the  earth  sooner  than  be  made  the 
object  of  pity. 

A  strange  little  creature — a  heart  of  gold 
in  a  misshapen  clay  pot. 

But  if  ^e  could  not  skip  and  run  like 
Antoinette  and  the  rest,  and  could  not  even 
crawl  without  exciting  pity,  her  Angers  were 
gifted  with  fairy  powers.  Out  of  next  to 
nothing  she  could  produce  beauty.  From 
her  bundles  of  colored  straws  she  would 
weave  mats  and  baskets  and  litde  picture 
frames,  of  infinite  variety  and  wonderful 
beauty.  You  may  see  some  of  them  on  the 
walls  of  Maurice  Helme’s  study  in  Harley 
Street  still,  and  he  would  not  part  with  them 
for  much  money.  Sometimes  he  remembers 
that  he  never  paid  for  them.  But  I  think  if 
he  were  able  to  say  as  much  to  Nette  her¬ 
self  she  would  simply  smile  and  say,  “An¬ 
toine  sees.” 

Next  day,  when  he  visited  his  patient  to 
renew  the  bandages  and  repeat  his  cautions 
to  the  mother,  he  found  Nette  crouching 
silently  on  a  stool  by  Antoine’s  side,  with 
sober  face  and  solemn  eyes.  And  when  he 
had  done  he  said: 

“Take  me  for  a  walk,  Nette,  won’t  you? 
It  is  lonely  all  by  oneself.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  as  though 
to  see  if  he  was  quizzing  her,  and  shook  her 
head  gravely.  No  one,  unless  perhaps  An¬ 
toine,  had  ever  asked  her  to  waJk  with  him 
before.  He  tried  to  coax  her  but  she  would 
not  move. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said  at  last,  “in  six  days 
more  you  will  be  able  to  show  Antoine  the 
way  up  to  the  Fall,”  and  he  went  out,  won¬ 
dering  somewhat  at  the  supernatural  gravity 
of  the  child. 

So  the  slow  days  passed,  and  each  day  he 
found  her  crouching  on  her  stool  by  An¬ 
toine’s  side,  and  each  day  tried  to  coax  her 
out,  and  never  once  succeeded. 

And  each  time  he  saw  her  there  he  tried 
to  cheer  her  by  knocking  off  a  day,  and  it 
was  “Only  five  days  now!”  “Only  four! — 
only  three!”  and  still  she  remained  super- 
naturally  grave,  and  he  could  not  make 
head  or  tail  of  it. 

Then,  when  but  two  days  of  darkness  re¬ 


mained  for  Antome,  and  the  boy’s  eagerness 
to  try  this  new  wonderful  sight  was  almost 
painful  to  see  and  listen  to,  Helme,  making 
his  usual  visit  to  the  cottage,  to  his  surprise 
found  the  merry  Antoinette  in  Nette’s  usual 
place. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  there 
since  Antoine’s  imprisonment,  and  it  was 
only  a  very  brief  visit  she  was  paying.  Dark¬ 
en^  rooms  and  invalids  were  not  much  to 
Antoinette’s  taste. 

She  was  chatting  blithely  as  usual,  and  he 
could  not  but  contrast  her  spirit  with  that 
of  the  other  girl. 

“It  will  be  splendid  when  thou  seest, 
Antoine,”  she  was  sa)ring  when  he  came  in. 
“Thou  wilt  skip  about  the  rocks  as  I  do, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  drag  thee 
about  by  the  hand.  And  we  will  climb  the 
mountains  together,  and  I  will  show  thee 
where  the  edelweiss  grows.  And  thou  shall 
see  the  avalanches  tumbling  down  across 
there.  And  thou  shalt  see  the  sunsets,  and 
thou  wilt  know  what  red  and  green  and  blue 
are.  And  thou  wilt  see  me.” 

That  was  the  gist  of  her  chatter,  and  to 
Helme  little  Nette’s  silent  sympathy  was  the 
more  gracious  and  comely. 

Wondering  what  had  become  of  her,  he 
climbed  at  last  to  his  favorite  lounging-place 
above  the  Fall,  and  there  he  saw  the  child 
crouching  on  the  slab  where  he  had  sat  that 
first  day  with  her  and  Antoine. 

He  watched  the  sober  little  figme  for  a 
time  as  it  sat  gazing  fixedly  at  the  rush  of 
white  water,  and  then  went  down  and  joined 
her. 

She  threw  a  quick  shy  glance  at  him  as  he 
came,  and  the  blood  rushed  into  the  plain 
little  face,  and  she  sat  and  stared  silently  at 
the  crashing  white  water. 

He  took  her  nervous  little  hand  in  his, 
and  smoothed  and  patted  it  till  it  stopped 
twitching,  for  speech  was  impossible  there 
and  he  wanted  to  show  that  he  felt  for  her. 

A  dim  idea  of  what  might  be  in  her  had 
come  into  his  heart  as  the  result  of  much 
puzzling  over  the  matter,  and  it  was  in  his 
mind  to  help  her  if  he  could. 

So  presently  he  drew  her  away  against  her 
will,  and  seat^  her  on  a  rock  out  of  too  close 
hearing  of  the  Fall,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

Below  them  lay  the  weather-browned  roofs 
of  the  houses  which  looked  as  though  the 
meny  Antoinette  had  been  pelting  them  with 
rocks  from  the  mountain-top.  And  before 
them,  far  away  below  the  dip  of  the  plateau. 


NETTE  CROUCHING  ON  A  STOOL  BY  ANTOINE’S  SIDE. 


the  valley  shimmered  mazily  in  the  sunshine, 
and  above  them  the  mighty  dazzling  blacks 
and  whites  of  the  mountain  soared  up  into 
the  blue,  and  beyond,  far  away,  a  wild,  tu¬ 
multuous  sea  of  snow  peaks  gleamed  frostily 
against  the  unfiawed  sky. 

“Art  thou  not  glad,  then,  that  Antoine 
will  see,  little  one?”  he  asked,  gently. 

"But  yes,  Monsieu — ”  and  he  saw  the  lit¬ 
tle  lip  quiver  pitifully,  and  he  thought  the 
blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  he  would  not 
have  looked  for  the  world. 

“But  not  all  glad?” 

“But  yes!  But  yes!”  she  sobbed,  vehe¬ 
mently,  as  though  she  found  it  necessary  to 


contradict  something  within  her  with  exceed¬ 
ing  fierceness. 

“But  not  all  quite  glad?”  he  persisted,  with 
an  object. 

“But  yes — yes.  All  quite  glad,”  and  the 
little  head  drooped,  and  she  sobbed  convul¬ 
sively. 

“^e,  my  little  Nette,”  he  said,  when  she 
grew  quiet  again.  “You  will  have  a  great 
work  to  do  for  Antoine.  When  he  sees 
through  his  new  eyes  everything  will  be 
strange  to  him.  It  will  be  as  if  he  were  bom 
into  a  new  life.  And  you  will  have  to  teach 
him  what  things  are.  It  is  difficult  for  you 
and  me  to  imagine  "the  strangeness  of  it  all. 
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THE  SOBER  LIITLE  FIGURE. 

Just  think  of  seeing  the  blue  sky  for  the  first 
time,  Nette.  Think  of  looking  up  at  that 
mighty  mountain,  and  the  snow,  and  the 
glaciers.  I  should  not  wonder  if  Antoine  is 
frightened  at  it  all  at  first.  And  it  will  be  for 
you  to  explain  it  all  to  him.  And  he  will  see 
your  dear  little  face,  and  the  merry  Antoi¬ 
nette,  and  he  will  not  know  you,  you  will 
both  be  so  very  different  from  what  he  has 
always  thought  you.  Why — why!  What  is 
this,  little  one?” 

She  had  been  gazing  out  vaguely  with 
wandering  eyes  while  he  spoke.  Now  she 
suddenly  broke  again  into  a  passion  of  weep¬ 
ing  which  shook  her  convulsively.  “Nette! 
Dear  little  Nette!”  he  said,  gently. 

“Yes,  he  will  see  me,”  she  cri^,  stormily, 
and  her  face  was  very  pitiful  to  look  at. 
“He  will  see  me,  and  he  will  see  Antoinette. 
And  when  he  sees  me  he  will  hate  tc  look  at 
me.  He  will.  He  will,”  she  cried,  with 
growing  vehemence.  “For  Antoinette  is 
beautiful — and  I — mon  Dieu!  See  what  I 
am!”  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  self-loathing 
she  tore  off  the  little  blue  capote  and  showed 


rthe  hideous  swelling  on  her  neck. 
“That  is  what  I  am!  That! — that! 

,  Oh,  God!  Oh,  God!”  she  sobbed,  “I 
f  cannot  bear  it.  He  will  hate  me.  He 
will  loathe  me,”  and  she  flung  herself 
y  down  on  the  grass  and  shook  as  if  her 
^  heart  was  brewing. 

Her  tragic  vehemence  startled  him. 
By  dint  of  much  thought  he  had  fath¬ 
omed  somewhat  of  that  which  was 
troubling  the  great  little  soul,  and  he 
believed  it  was  better  that  it  should 
find  vent.  But  this  outbreak  of  over¬ 
whelming  passion  went  beyond  his 
imagining. 

He  set  himself  quietly  to  soothe  her. 
^  “Little  Nette,”  he  said,  softly, 
S  “there  are  things  we  can  none  of  us 
W  understand.  If  I  had  made  you  per- 
^  haps  I  should  have  made  you  as  bean¬ 
ie  tiful  as  the  soul  that  is  in  you.  But 
%  the  good  God  thought  otherwise  and 
pE  He  never  makes  mistakes.  Most  peo- 
jy  pie  have  some  cross  to  bear,  and  it  is 
K  better  to  have  a  beautiful  soul  than 
I  only  a  beautiful  body.  And  do  you 
y  know  why,  little  Nette?  It  is  because 
when  this  life  is  done  with — and  it  is 
a  very  short  life  for  the  best  of  us — 
then  the  beautiful  soul  will  live  on  and 
on  in  its  beauty  forever.  It  will  have 
no  troublesome  back,  and  no  crooked 
leg,  and  no  painful,  swollen  neck,  but  it  will 
be  all  graceful  and  beautiful  as  all  the  angels 
are.” 

She  lay  prone  where  she  had  flung  herself, 
a  poor  little  misshapen  fragment  of  the  Per¬ 
fect  Craftsman’s  workmanship.  And  even 
Helme,  with  all  his  faith  in  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  God,  shook  his  head  pitifully  and 
found  his  heart  crying,  “Why?  Why?” 

And  if  he,  strong  man  as  he  was,  how 
much  more  she,  who  had  to  bear  it  all  in  the 
flesh,  while  he  but  looked  upon  it! 

He  knew  not  how  to  comfort  her,  but  he 
would  not  leave  her  till  she  was  herself  again, 
and  that  was  not  until  the  shadows  had  crept 
up  the  opposite  mountain-sides,  and  the  white 
peaks  above  had  melted  from  crimson  to 
rose,  and  from  rose  to  tender  pink,  and  from 
pink  had  faded  to  ashen  gray. 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  on  her  head  and 
smoothed  the  brown  hair  which  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  found  it  soft  and  silky,  but 
thin  from  its  too  jealous  covering. 

“Come,  little  Nette,”  he  said  at  last.  "You 
must  not  lie  here.  May  the  good  God  help 
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And  so  the  next  day  c^e.  A  great  day 
for  Antoine,  and  for  Maurice  Helme,  and 
for  little  Nette  Duchesne — the  greatest  day 
in  their  lives  for  some  of  them. 

Helme  went  over  early  to  the  cottage,  for 
he  knew  the  boy’s  impatience  would  be  al¬ 
most  beyond  bearing. 

“He  has  not  slept  a  minute  all  night,”  said 
the  anxious  mother.  “All  day  and  all  night 
he  has  been  talking  of  nothing  but  the  things 
he  would  see  to-day.” 

Helme  nodded.  “That  was  to  Ije  ex¬ 
pected.  Now  we  will  see,  and  then,  please 
God,  he  will  see.” 

He  went  into  the  inner  room,  with  some 
pairs  of  strong  glasses  in  his  hand,  and  the 
mother  and  father  sat  in  rigid  expectation  in 
the  outer,  not  daring  even  to  look  at  one  an¬ 
other,  so  great  was  their  anxiety. 

They  heard  the  boy’s  shout  of  welcome. 
Then  murmured  talk,  and  they  held  their 
breath,  lest  the  minutest  sound  should  dis¬ 
turb  matters  in  the  other  room,  or  hinder 
their  own  instant  hearing  of  the  good  news. 

Murmurs  from  the  inner  room — silence — 
Good  God!  could  the  operation  have  failed 
after  all? 

A  goat  bleated  shrilly  outside.  The  father 
made  a  quick  gesture  as  if  he  would  have 
killed  it  It  sounded  like  the  derisive  laugh¬ 
ter  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Then  the  inner  silence  was  broken  by  a 
great  rapt  sigh,  “Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieul” 
and  then  their  boy’s  voice  cried  in  a  great 
glad  shout — “I  seel  I  see!”  and  the  inner 
door  opened  and  the  doctor  beckoned  them 
in. 

He  just  waited  to  catch  again  that  won¬ 
derful  eager  look  of  curiosity  on  the  boy’s 


face  as  his  father  and  mother  came  in — that 
was  his  fee  for  the  operation — and  then  he 
went  out  to  find  Nette  and  tell  her  the  good 
news. 

She  was  nowhere  about.  He  looked  in 
all  her  usual  comers,  and  then  sec  off  in¬ 
stantly  up  the  hill.  She  would  probably  be 
at  the  Fall,  wrestling  again  with  that  which 
was  in  her.  His  heart  was  very  sore  for  the 
child,  but  she  had  a  great  little  soul,  he  said 
to  himself,  and  she  would  get  over  it 

He  saw  her  at  last,  crouched  on  the  soft 
bed  of  sweet-smelling  pine  needles  where  he 
loved  to  lie  himself  looking  out  over  the 
wonderful  valley. 

She  saw  him  coming  and  stood  up,  a  plain¬ 
tive  crooked  little  figure.  He  never  forgot 
her  as  she  looked  just  then. 

He  waved  his  hand  gayly  to  tell  her  all 
was  well,  and  she  instantly  came  hobbling 
down  the  path  which  led  past  the  Fall  to 
meet  him. 

He  climbed  panting  up  the  rocky  way  that 
led  to  the  Trou  just  as  she  came  in  at  the 
other  side. 

She  waved  her  hand  to  him  with  a  pa¬ 
thetic  litde  gesture,  and  walked  straight  into 
the  awful  black  hole  that  had  no  bottom. 

“God!  God!  God!”  cried  Helme,  and 
stumbled  forward  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 

He  lay  down  breathless,  and  peered  into 
the  boiling  mist. 

The  white  water  foamed  into  the  hole 
without  a  change  in  its  awful  note.  The  mist 
hid  everything. 

Helme  dragged  himself  on  his  knees  to 
the  slab  where  little  Nette  had  sat  that  first 
day,  and  laid  his  forehead  on  it,  and  sobbed 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
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JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 


Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  school  of  writers.  Thus  far  her  work  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  magasines,  but  the  acuteness  of  her  obserration,  the  delicacy  and  sureiiess  of  her  style,  the  sustained  interest  of  her 
stories,  their  keen  satire,  and  the  genuineness  of  her  sentiment  are  rich  in  promise  of  big  things.  She  was  bom  in  California, 
and  she  eras  graduated  from  Vassar,  where  she  gained  academic  and  athletic  distinction.  She  began  literary  work  before  she 
left  college,  and  after  her  return  to  her  San  Francisco  home,  the  freshness  and  cleverness  of  the  stories  she  submitted  to  the 


editor  of  a  big  magasine  published  in  New  York  so  impressed  him  that  he  offered  her  an  editorial  position,  which  she  filled  most 
successfully  for  several  years.  Her  nul  A^rit,  bosrever,  is  writing,  and  her  tales  have  woo  for  her  a  national  reputation.  Last 
December  she  inlenru|ited  her  literary  work  long  enough  to  get  married.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Kmery  Pottle. 
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MISS  EDYTH  WALKER 

To  Imvc  America  a  poor  aixl  unknown  mniical  itudent,  and  to  return  to  It  a  few  yean  later  a  great  singer  with  a  arorld- 
wide  reputation,  has  been  the  happy  fortune  of  Edytb  Walker,  contralto  prima  donna  this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Home.  After  fotir  yean  study  at  Dresden,  Mist  Walker  made  her  first  trial  appearance  at  the  Court  Opera  House  in  Vienna, 
in  Meyerbeer's  '*  Prophet,"  since  when  her  career  has  been  an  uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs.  Her  voice  is  of  a  pbenomdnal 
range,  and  although  a  contralto,  she  includes  in  her  nj^rrtWrirsach  a  trying  soprano  rfile  at  that  of  Briinhilde. 
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HENRY  CLAY  FRICK 


Henry  Clay  Frick,  "The  Coke  King,”  is  a  Aghter.  He  is  the  only  nan  who  ever  defeated  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  be  is  one 
human  being  whom  Mr.  Carnegie  hates.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  the  grandson  of  the  Pennsyirania  Qverholt  of  whiskey  fasse, 
this  American  of  Uerman-Swiss  ancestry  started  in  to  monopolise  the  coke  industry  of  Pennsylvania  when  he  was  twenty-tsro 
years  old.  He  had  succeeded  by  the  time  be  was  thirty-three,  trhen  he  compelled  Mr.  Carnegie  to  purchase  a  half  interest  in 
his  coke'  properties  then  capitalised  at  five  millions.  In  18M,  when  Mr.  Frick  was  thirty  nine,  Mr.  Carnegie  made  him  a 
director  in  the  steel  company.  Subsequently  occurred  their  bisturic  quarrcL  Now  be  is  the  strong,  pnM:tical  mau  in  the  sted 
trust  tbs  great  organiser  and  administrator  who  will  direct  the  billion-doUar  eorporatiou. 
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HON.  GROVER  CLEVELAND 


Grorar  Clevatand  has  the  distinguUhad  honor  o(  being  regarded  as  the  first  firing  American.  The  most  bitteriy  assailed  of 
ill  Rmsidsnti  since  the  Cirtt  War,  he  has  won,  in  his  retirement,  almost  universal  respect  and  admiration.  There  is  a  wide- 
-iptead  insistence  that  Mr.  Clerciand  leave  the  peace  and  quiet  of  hit  Princeton  home,  a  home  recently  saddened  by  the  death, 
of  hit  first-born,  Ruth,  and  become  for  the  fourth  time  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  sixty-seven 
years  old  on  March  iSih  nest.  His  physical  and  mental  powers  are  unabated.  If  nominated,  be  would  stand  a  very  good 
ciiaiKe  of  defeating  Mr.  Rooaevdt  The  tide  it  sotting  strongly  in  favor  of  bit  nomination. 
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JUST  about  the  time  that  eloquent  persons 
were  cheerfully,  triumphantly  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  the  new  plays  presented  this 
season  made  it  the  worst  ever  known,  along 
came  three  very  genuine  successes  that 
smothered  com- 


presentsthe  sweetest,  tenderest,  most  lovable, 
most  delightful  stage  creature  that  has  been 
seen  in  New  York  in  many  a  day.  So  ex¬ 
quisitely  are  pathos  and  humor  blended  that 
the  tears  are  caught  in  the  wrinkles  made  by- 
smiles. 


plaint  with  laughter 
or  melted  it  with 
tears. 

The  fault-finding 
folk"  who  have  had 
no  compunction  in 
dismissing  “Her 
Own  Way,”  “The 
County  Chair¬ 
man,”  “The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Kitty,” 

“The  Admirable 
Crichton,”  “The 
County  Chairman” 
and  other  excellent 
things  with  a  wave 
of  an  imperious 
hand,  have  had  to 
admit  that  the 
newer  comedies, 

“Merely  Mary 
Ann,”  “The  Other 
Girl,”  and  “Sweet 
Kitty  Bellairs,” 
might  distinguish 
any  season,  so  fine 
are  they.  David 
Belasco  and  Au¬ 
gustus  Thomas, 
who  rank  with 

Clyde  Fitch  as  the  first  of  American  drama¬ 
tists,  have  never  done  so  well  as  in  their  latest 
works.  Mr.  Belasco  has  made  a  brilliant, 
beautiful  play  with  the  “The  Bath  Comedy” 
book  as  a  basis,  while  “The  Other  Girl”  is 
brighter,  funnier,  and  altogether  better  than 
“The  Karl  of  Pawtucket,”  which  has  had 
such  a  phenomenal  run. 

As  for  “Merely  Mary  Ann.”  It  should 
surely  be  “Tremendously  Mary  Ann,”  for 
Zangwill  has  conceived  and  Eleanor  Robson 
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JOSEPH  KII.GOUR  AS  GENERAL  GEORGE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  IN  "CAPTAIN  BARRINGTON." 


Merely  Mary 
Ann!  She  lingers 
in  one’s  memory  like 
a  perfume:  a  tender 
flower  of  a  girl 
blooming  in  the  hid¬ 
eous  meanness  of  a 
London  lodging- 
house.  The  black 
fog  cannot  darken 
the  limpid  soul  of 
the  Yorkshire  maid¬ 
en,  nor  the  drudgery 
of  a  “slavey”  canker 
her  sweet  and  sunny 
simplicity.  Her  love 
'  .ind-^loration  for 
Lancelot,  the  young, 
high-born  composer 
'scarce  three  bars 
from  starvation,  is 
so  whole-souled,  so 
unselfish  ;  her 
naivete  is  so  refresh¬ 
ing;  she  is  so  ador¬ 
ingly  innocent,  so 
pathetically  humor¬ 
ous,  that  one  won¬ 
ders  how  the  man 
who  taught  her  “to 
speak  like  a  gentleman  and  wear  gloves  like 
a  lady”  could  forego  his  plan  of  taking  her 
to  the  country  even  if  she  did  unexpectedly 
inherit  five  million  dollars. 

For  three  acts  “Merely  Mary  Ann”  is  so 
good,  so  deliciously,  satisfyingly  good,  that 
the  memory  of  Miss  Robson  in  the  title-r61e 
is  likely  to  remain  for  all  time  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  seen  her.  It  is  mil^ 
above  anything  she  has  done  heretofore.  It 
makes  her  Juliet  seem  a  sad  and  feeble  thing 
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in  comparison.  Both  the  technique  of  the  wholesome.  The  central  figure  is  a  pugilist, 
play  and  of  her  acting,  in  the  first  three  acts,  none  other  really  than  “Kid  McCoy”  desig- 
are  conspicuously  good,  and  they  blend  most  nates  Mr.  Sheldon — the  fighter’s  real  name 
harmoniously.  The  comedy  is  natural,  un-  is  Selby — and  Mr.  Thomas  has  accomplished 


forced,  and  the  sentiment 
is  genuine.  The  play  is 
as  chock  full  of  atmos¬ 
phere  as  a  Dickens  story — 
in  truthj  it  is  very  sugges¬ 
tive  of  Dickens,  only  no 
tale  of  that  master  has 
ever  been  made  into  so 
admirable  a  drama. 

The  last  act  is  atrocious. 

It  is  forgivable  only  be¬ 
cause  Lancelot,  become 
famous,  and  Mary  Ann, 
become  a  real  lady,  are 
reunited.  After  all,  that 
is  the  main  thing.  Mr. 

Zangwill’s  original  story 
did  not  end  in  that  way, 
but  no  playgoer  would 
have  forgiven  the  author 
if  the  lovers  had  not  come 
together  in  the  Icist  act. 

We  are  always  so  eager  to 
have  lovers  come  together 
in  plays;  we  want  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  finally  descend  in 
a  haze  of  blessedness  with 
happiness  exuding  in 
chunks.  And  it  is  fine 
that  it  is  so.  - 

“Merely  Mary  Ann”  is 
conspicuously  well  acted 
and  the  clever  character¬ 
izations  give  value  to  each 
part.  Even  Edwin  Arden, 

•  who  starred  so  long  in 
“'I’he  Eagle’s  Nest”  and 
other  plays,  and  who  was 
the  cold-blooded  state 
minister  in  “L’Aiglon,” 
makes  the  part  of  Lancelot 
convincing  and  sincere, 
although  he  looks  more 

like  a  prosperous  grocer  From  m  Pkl^trath  ty  Smrt^y.  Sn  rtr*. 

than  a  musician.  He  olive  Oliver  as  calypso  in 
never  overacts.  “ULYSSES.” 

“The  Other  Girl”  is  in 

an  entirely  different  key  from  Mr.  Zangwill’s  Boer  g 
masterpiece.  It  keeps  people  howling  with  and  so 
laughter  from  start  to  finish,  and  it  has  the  in  “TI 
unusual  character  of  appealing  to  men  more  voice,  t 
than  to  women.  It  has  more  satire  than  did  no’ 
sentiment,  and  the  fun  is  always  clean,  pure,  by  one 


the  seemingly  impossible 
in  making  him  irresistibly 
funny  and  attractive  with¬ 
out  idealizing  him  in  the 
least.  The  prize-fighter  is 
introduced  into  society  as 
the  physical  culture  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  RaK  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ford,  intended,  of  course, 
for  the  Rev,  Dr.  Rains- 
ford,  rector  of  St.  George’s 
Church  in  New  York, 
where  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
passes  the  plate  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

The  action  comes  from 
the  fact  that  a  young 
woman  belonging  to  the 
elect  in  Philadelphia, 
where  they  believe  that 
their  position  is  so  secure 
that  it  will  obtain  in  the 
future  life,  falls  in  love 
with  the  physical  pulchri¬ 
tude  of  the  pugilist  and 
plans  to  elope  with  him. 

Amazing  young  Lionel 
Barrymore  plays  the  pugi¬ 
list,  and  his  make-up  for 
“Kid  McCoy”  is  so  faith¬ 
fully  exact  that  he  makes 
men  gasp.  He  has  even 
the  mannerisnts  of  that 
able  prize-fighter,  to  the 
little  half  smile  that  begins 
an  inch  back  from  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  mouth.  Last 
season  Mr.  Barrymore, 
who  is  only  twenty-seven, 
bounded  into  fame  by 
his  performance  of  the 
part  of  the  Italian  organ- 
grinder  in  “The  Mummy 
NnYtr*.  and  the  Humming-Bird,” 

3  CALYPSO  IN  uncle  John  Drew’s 

;SES.“  Earlier  this  season 

he  played  the  part  of  a 
Boer  general  of  sixty-five  or  thereabouts, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  he  disguise  himself 
in  “The  Best  of  Friends,”  even  to  his 
voice,  that  his  most  intimate  acquaintances 
did  not  know  him,  proving  himself  there¬ 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  char- 
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a<  ter  actors.  His  Kid  Garvey  is  an  even 
more  remarkable  performance  than  either  of 
his  other  triumphs.  Mr.  Thomas  has  given 
him  an  amazing  supply  of  clever  slang,  but 
for  that  matter  the  lines  of  the  whole  play 
fairiy  scintillate. 

Originally  the  comedy  was  named  “The 
Parson  and  the  Pugilist,”  but  Mr.  Thomas 


driven  by  Kid  Garvey.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  drama,  we  see  a  newspaper 
reporter  on  the  stage,  a  reporter  who  acts 
like  a  human  being  and  a  red  news-gatherer. 
Scores  of  playwrights  have  attempted  this 
feat  and  all  have  fided.  Mr.  'Fhomas  shows 
the  possibilities  of  the  character.  It  isn’t  so 
remarkable  that  he  should  have’ succeeded, 


OTIS  SKINNER  AS  PETRUCHIO  IN  “THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


explained,  in  his  opening-night  speech,  that 
while  the  management  withstood  the  jMotests 
of  the  public  and  of  clergymen,  it  yielded 
when  the  pugilists  complained,  and  changed 
the  name.  Next  to  Mr.  Barrymore,  Joseph 
Wheelock,  Jr.,  scored  most  heavily,  especially 
in  the  scene  where  he  is  hystetic^  from  the 
effects  of  ether,  having  escaped  from  a  hos¬ 
pital  after  being  run  down  by  an  automobile 


because  he  was  a  very  excellent  newspaper 
reporter  himself  in  St.  Louis  before  his 
dramatization  of  “Editha’s  Burglar”  started 
him  as  a  maker  of  plays.  Richard  Bennett 
plays  the  reporter  admirably. 

Frank  Worthing,  the  Dr.  Bradford,  aroman- 
tic  person  highly  regarded  by  actresses  and 
some  others  for  his  abundance  of  “tempera¬ 
ment,”  sdll  talks  as  if  he  had  a  ho't  potato 
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SANDOL  MILLIKEN,  OF  ROBERT  EDESON’S  .COMPANY,  IN 
FOLLY." 


in  his  mouth  and  were  seeking  to  dislodge 
it  by  shaking  his  head,  just  as  he  did  when 
he  was  Blanche  Bates’s  leading  man  in 
“Naughty  Anthony”  Belasco’s  first  comedy, 
and  in  “The  Climbers."  Elsie  l)e  Wolfe,  a 
most  finished  actress,  and  Drina  De  Wolfe, 
her  sister-in-law,  a  most  unfinished  one,  hug 
each  other  in  a  way  that  illustrates  the  ironies 
of  the  stage.  Drina  De  Wolfe  is  a  thin  per¬ 
son  with  a  remarkable  face,  whose  efforts  to 
express  emotion  suggest  an  agony,  which 
among  small  boys  is  frequently  associated 
with  green  apples.  She  first  came  into  pub¬ 
lic  notice  as  one  of  the  several  hundred  young 
women  who  were  the  original  of  the  “Floro- 


dora”  sextette  and 
later  as  a  member  of 
Mrs.  Osborne’s  ill- 
starred  company  when 
that  former  society 
woman  branched  from 
dress-making  into  the¬ 
atrical  management. 
Drina  De  Wolfe’s 
claim  to  distinction  is 
due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  men,  celebrated 
chiefly  for  their  great 
wealth,  proclaimed  her 
a  great  beauty. 

Not  only  has  David 
Belasco  constructed 
his  most  brilliant  play, 
but  Henrietta  Grosman 
'  has  won  the  greatest 
success  of  her  career 
in  “Sweet  Kitty  Bel- 
lairs.”  Like  “Merely 
Mary  Ann”  it  is  marred 
by  a  fourth  act  not  in 
keeping  with  the 
others,  although  the 
Belasco  final  act  is 
infinitely  better  than 
the  Zangwill  one.  Mr. 
Belasco  has  given  his 
wonderful  skill  and  in¬ 
vention  in  stage-craft 
free  reign  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  brilliant,  en¬ 
grossing  comedy  in  one 
of  the  superb  and 
costly  Belasco  settings. 
The  second  and  thirtl 
kNY,  IN  "RANSON'S  acts  are  really  tremen- 
,  dous.  New  York  has 

never  beheld  anything 
so  fine^  the  ballroom  scene.  In  this,  Belas- 
cb’s  great  art  is  seen  at  its  best.  I'he  effect 
is  positively  overwhelming.  I'he  situations 
are  intensely  dramatic  and  the  humor  never 
lags  for  an  instant. 

Miss  Grosman  is  irresistible  as  Kitty  Bel- 
lairs.  Her  wit  is  so  nimble,  her  brogue  so  ^ 
delicious,  her  fineness  so  delicate,  her  touches 
of  pathos  so  genuine,  that  she  awakens  gen¬ 
uine  enthusiasm  in  her  audience.  Her  Mis¬ 
tress  Nell,  admirable  as  it  was,  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  her  Kitty  Bellairs.  She  has  worked 
long  and  hard,  struggled  in  the  face  of  great 
discouragements  for  the  success  that  has 
come  to  her.  The  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
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Dlficer  in  the  Civil  War, 
she  turned  to  the  stage  • 
as  a  means  of  liveli- 
liood.  Her  progress 
was  slow,  uncertain. 

More  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  she  had  risen 
to  a  point  where  she 
played  one  of  the  wid¬ 
ows  in  “Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  Widows,”  and 
fairly  good  parts  in 
other  comedies.  But 
>he  did  not  attract  any 
l)articular  attention. 

She  went  forth  “on 
the  road”  and  New 
Vork  promptly  forgot 
Iter,  She  played  with 
many  travelling  com¬ 
panies  and  m  stock,  a 
constant,  bitter,  uphill 
struggle,  but  all  the 
while  she  was  advanc¬ 
ing  steadily  and  surely. 

She  waited  patiently 
for  her  opportunity. 

In  the  course  of  time 
•Miss  Crosman  di¬ 
vorced  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  Sedley  Brown, 
a  stage  manager.  A 
big  New  York  news¬ 
paper  published  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Brown 
which  was  thought  to 
be  purely  humorous. 

'I'here  was  no  reflection  - - - 

upon  Miss  Crosman’s 
character,  for  her  life  miss  jane  peyton 
always  has  been  above 
reproach.  The  actress 
was  offended  by  the  article,  brought  suit  for 
libel,  and  was  given  a  verdict  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  her  lawsuit.  Miss 
Crosman  produced  “Mistress  Nell,”  a  comedy 
written  by  George  Hazeltine,  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  which  she  had  had  in  her  possession 
for  three  years,  only  waiting  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  present  it.  When  she  came  into  New 
York,  the  failure  of  a  play  at  the  Bijou  giving 
her  the  Broadway  opening,  she  was  wholly 
unheralded.  New  York  had  forgotten  her 
completely  and  it  had  never  heaM  of  her 
play.  No  one  was  sufl&ciently  interested  to 
make  inquiries.  In  a  single  night  Miss  Cros- 
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MISS  JANE  PEYTON  AS  HARRIET  FORDYCE  IN  “THE  EARL  OK  PAW¬ 
TUCKET." 


man  became  famous.  “Mistress  Nell”  was 
one  of  the  great  successes  of  years  and  Miss 
Crosman  was  elevated  to  the  front  rank  of 
American  players.  Her  even  greater  hit  in 
“Kitty  Bellairs”  has  given  her  secure  place 
as  the  foremost  American  comedienne. 

But  even  Miss  Crosman’s  acting  and  Mr. 
Belasco’s  stage-craft  do  not  make  the  last  act 
of  the  comedy  a  fitting*  complement  to  its 
predecessors.  One  wishes  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Irish  widow  should  be  as  public  as 
her  humiliation. 

When  Victor  Mapes  had  his  play  of  “Cap¬ 
tain  Barrington”  produced  by  pupils  of  the 
Sargeant  ^hool  of  Acting  some  five  years 
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JULIA  SANDERSON  AS  LADY  MABEL  IN  "WINSOME  WINNIE." 


ago,  managers  said  there  was  merit  in  it,  but 
that  the  experiment  of  making  GeorgeWash- 
ington  a  speaking  part  would  ruin  it.  Ap¬ 
parently  that  has  never  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore,  if  the  memory  of  those  whose  recollec¬ 
tion  goes  back  half  a  century  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  time 
that  General  Washington  comes  on  to  the 
stage  he  is  the..most  interesting  figure  in  the 
drama,  the  real  star.  Fortunately  for  Charles 
Kichman,  general  doesn’t  appearuntil  late. 
At  this  particular  time  there  is  unusual  inter¬ 
est  in  this  stage  Washington,  for  the  country 
is  about  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  His  Country. 

The  playing  of  the  difficult  part  devolves 
upon  Joseph  Kilgour,  who  gives  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  performance,  in  which  is  blended  the 


dignity  and  urbanity  one  ex¬ 
pects.  Mr.  Kilgour  is  a  very 
handsome  man  of  the  athletic 
type,  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
with  classical  features.  He 
has  used  the  familiar  Stuart 
portrait  as  a  guide  in  making 
up  his  face,  and  he  is  really  sat- 
i^ying  in  the  part,  which  is 
saying  much.  Mr.  Kilgour  was 
something  of  a  society  man  in 
Chicago  ten  years  ago,  when 
he  decided  to  go  on  the  stage. 
He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Trocadero,  under  the 
management  of  Florence  Zieg- 
feld,  Jr.,  during  the  World’s 
Fair.  Since  then  he  has  made 
rapid  strides.  Stock  work  in 
the  Teck  'ITieatre  in  Buffalo, 
and  in  other  cities,  gave  him 
valuable  experience.  He  was 
the  leading  man  in  “Sporting 
Life"  and  in  Blanche  Walsh’s 
production  of  “Marcelle,”  af¬ 
terward  holding  a  like  position 
with  Henrietta  Crosman.  He 
went  to  London  to  play  Cap¬ 
tain  Hodgman  in  “.\rizona.’’ 
and  he  succeeded  Aubrey  Bou- 
cicault  as  leading  man  in 
“Hearts  Aflame.” 

Clyde  Fitch’s  third  new  com¬ 
edy  to  be  presented  this  season 
has  two  Fitchian  novelties;  also 
it  is  chock  full  of  humorous, 
satirical  dialogue,  of  which  he 
is  a  master.  But  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  irony  in  the  name,  for 
“Glad  Of  It”  seems  to  express  the  feeling  of 
the  audience  when  the  comedy  is  finished. 
One  may  see  and  hear  in  almost  any  big  de¬ 
partment  store  all  that  commends  the  first 
act.  Mr.  Fitch  has  not  only  dramatized  the 
young  lady  clerks  and  the  floor-walker,  but 
the  elevator,  as  well  as  the  man  who  runs  it, 
and  shoppers  from  the  suburbs.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  act  he  has  dramatized  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  where  the  comedy  was  produced  in 
New  York,  portraying  the  rehearsal  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  comedy.  'Fhis  appeals  more  than  the 
first  act,  for  the  region  back  of  tlie  foot¬ 
lights  is  alluringly  mysterious  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  and  they  like  to  see  the  wheels  go 
’round.  Also  it  gives  Mr.  Fitch  a  beauti¬ 
ful  chance  to  satirize  the  stage  young 
woman  who  has  little  talent  but  a  rich 
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••angel”  to  pay  the  bills  for  her 
offort  to  become  a  star. 

If  James  M.  Barrie  can 
Iramatize  the  human  stomach 
.ind  make  a  comedy  that  suc¬ 
ceeds — that  is  what  he  has 
done  in  “Little  Mary” — surely 
Mr.  Fitch  has  an  unlimited  held 
for  effort  open  to  him.  One 
wonders  when  the  audacious 
dare-devil  of  the  drama  will 
dramatize  a  slender,  graceful 
lamp-post;  pluck  it  up  by  the 
roots,  so  to  speak,  transport  it 
to  the  stage,  and  make  it  throb 
with  tender  emotion  or  sup¬ 
pressed  passion. 

“Glad  Of  It”  has  many  hu¬ 
morous  moments,  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  worth  while.  It  is 
well  acted;  Mr.  Fitch  has  great 
skill  in  selecting  his  players  and 
making  them  do  as  he  wishes. 
Still,  Millie  James,  who  has  the 
leading  role,  has  a  painfully 
hard  struggle  to  make  anything 
out  of  it.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
years  that  she  has  appeared  as 
a  “grown  up”  in  a  play.  The 
real  honors  went  to  Edward 
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DUSTIN  FARNUM  AS  THE  VIRGINIA H. 
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Abeles,  who  was  Mr.  Sweete,  the  floor¬ 
walker,  and  to  Hassafd  Short,  who  was  the 
Angel.  . 

ITie  yoimgest  of  the  Barrymores  appeared 
in  “Gl^.Of  It”  as  a  press-agent  and  he 
made  much  of  a  tiny  r61e.  John  Bahymore 
is  about  twenty-three  and  he  has  had  a  little 
stage  experience,'  having  appeared  with  his 
father  in  a  one-act  sketch  for  a  season,  but 
he  is  really  an  artist  by  profession.  He  has 
a  powerful  and ,  strange  imagination  that  is 
strikingly  original.  His  work  is  suggestive 
of  Dora’s,  but  able  critics  have  declared  that 
so  far  as  conception  is  concerned  he  is 
greater  than  the  French  illustrator  because 
young  Barrymore’s  creations  are  purely  his 
own — and  some  of  them  are  tremendous — 
while  Doif  exemplified  the  ideas  of  others. 
John  Barrymore  has  a  talent  for  art  that  is 
akin  to  genius,  but  he  has  never  learned  the 
language  in  which  art  speaks.  He  has  never 
studied  drawing.  If  he  elects  to  remain  on 
the  stage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  be¬ 
come  a  very  clever  player. 

Mr.  Fitch  has  written  a  song  and  chorus 
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for  “Glad  Of  It.”  There  is  a  suggestion 
that  he  intended  to  make  the  play  a  musicAl 
one  and  then  gave  up  the  idea.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Fitch,  who  has  shown 
great ‘skill  in  making  verses,  cannot  write 
lyrics.  He  tried  to  do  so  for  the  comedy 
he  has  written  for  Fay  Templeton.  The 
verses  he  wrote  for  her  songs  were  very  clev¬ 
er,  but  no  composer  could  be  found  who 
was  able  to  set  them  to  music.  And  that 
was  the  chief  reason  why  Miss  Templeton 
has  remained  with  “The  Runaways"  this 


season  instead  of  starting  forth  in  a  new 
comedy.  She  is  writing  her  own  songs  now. 

Anna  Held,  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
theatregoers  believe  that  she  is  an  exceeding 
wicked  young  woman,  is,  in  her  private  life, 
most  staid,  conventional,  and  retiring,  de¬ 
voted  to  her  husband  whom  she  calls  “Fee- 
low,”  that  being  her  French  way  of  saying 
“Flo” — Mr.  Ziegfeld’s  first  name  is  Florence. 
She  hasn’t  had  the  best  fortune  with  the  am¬ 
bitious  musical  comedy  which  Mr.  Ziegfeld 
had  Jean  Kichepin  write  for  her.  The  great 
French  author  produced  a  book  with 
'  I  a  real  plot  which  gave  Miss  Held  op- 
;  portunity  for  displaying  little  touches 

of  emotion,  but  Vhen  it  was  adapted 
- into  English  great  liberties  were 
^  taken  with  the  original,  and  much 
■Wi  horseplay  was  interjected.  This 

last  was  so  out  of  harmony  that  it 
3^*  was  speedily  cut  out  altogether,  and 
finally  the  manager  returned  to  the 
original  Richepin  version,  which  was 
much  better  than  Joseph  Herbert’s 
adaptation.  Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  made 
t&,  a  most  elaborate  pr^uction  of  the 
piece,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could 
in  securing  actors  to  play  the  parts 
of  the  great  people  who  are  intro- 
duced  in  it,  for  the  author  has  used 
historical  personages  chiefly  in 
“Mam’selle  Napoleon.” 

The  latest  Drury  Lane  spectacle 
.  to  be  presented  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger 

in  this  country  is  called  “Mother 
Goose,”  and  it  is  the  most  gorgeous 
of  all  of  them.  It  should  be  under- 
stood  that  only  the  scenery,  cos- 
tumes,  and  properties  of  the  original 
are  seen  in  America,  the  book,  the 
lyrics,  and  the  music  being  written 
American  audiences.  These  an- 
nual  Drury  Lane  spectacles  are  what 
'  M  England  calls  Christmas  pantomimes, 
American  audiences  do  not  like 
them  overly  well;  hence  the  attempt 
to  interject  humor  of  the  Unit^ 
States  brand  as  understood  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  have  their  hands 
•  on  the  pulse  of  theatregoers.  So 

far  as  fun  goes,  “Mother  Goose”  is 
■  1  depressingly  sad,  but  there  are  some 
catchy  songs,  and  as  a  spectacle  it 
'  is  tremendous.  The  ballet  of  the 
“New  Art”  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Joseph  Cawthome  is  really  funny 
as  Mother  Goou  without  the  aid  of 
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a  concertina,  and 
Harry  Bulger  labors 
hard  and  ineffectively 
as  her  son.  Leila  Mc¬ 
Intyre  is  a  dainty  and 
pretty  Jill.  She  is  very 
young  and  clever.  Her 
charming  face  and  her 
skill  in  baby  imitations 
found  favor  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  before 
she  was  eighteen. 

K.law  &  Erlanger 
placed  her  in  a  spec¬ 
tacle,  and  she  made  a 
success,  winning  for 
herself  the  leading 
woman’s  r61e  in 
“Mother  (loose.” 

James  O’Neill,  who 
is  probably  the  best  as 
well  as  the  oldest  of 
.\merican  romantic 
actors,  has  found  a 
congenial  r61e  in 
“Brigadier  Gerard,”  a 
dramatization  of 
Conan  Doyle’s 
sketches;  so  that  he 
escapes,  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  “Monto 
Cristo,”  in  which  he 
has  appeared  upward 
of  four  thousand 
times.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
early  days  had  a  de¬ 
licious  brogue.  He 
was  a  machinist,  and 
was  working  on  moni¬ 
tors  for  the  Federal 
Government  by  day,  while  acting  at  night  in 
a  stock  company  in  Cincinnati.  His  first 
appearance  was  in  “Mazeppa.”  He  made  a 
place  for  himself  in  Cincinnati,  and  then 
went  to  McVickar’s  in  Chicago.  Afterward 
he  became  leading  man  of  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  in  New  York.  From  there  he  went 
to  California  to  join  the  celebrated  stock 
company.  Afterward  he  became  Edwin 
Booth’s  leading  man.  Then  he  be^n  to 
star,  first  in  “A  Celebrated  Case”  and  after¬ 
ward  in  “Monte  Cristo.” 

Bertha  Galland  has  really  scored  in 
“Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall”  and  it 
is  a  fairly  good  play  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  from  a  book.  The  star  is  lovelier 


hr^m  m  ph»t»grmfh  tjf  Smrm^ 

VIRGINIA  HARNED  AS  IRIS  IN  THE  PINERO  PLAY  OF  THAT  NAME 


than  ever,  and  her  skill  has  improved  greatly. 
Her  experience  has  been  too  brief  to  work 
off  the  rough  edges  of  even  so  naturally  fine 
an  actress.  She  is  a  Scranton  girl  and  she 
became  a  leading  woman  in  her  first  season 
on  the  stage,  rising  to  that  position  with 
James  K.  Hackett  in  “The  'Pride  of  Jenni- 
co.”  Then  Daniel  Frohman  sought  to  de¬ 
velop  her  further.  She  was  very  fine  in 
“The  Forest  Lovers,”  but,  outside  of  New 
York,  the  public  wasn’t  sufficiently  impressed 
to  pay  to  see  her.  She  and  her  company 
are  going  to  Australia  before  long  to  play 
“Dorothy  Vernon,”  and  Americans  are 
likely  to  regret  her  absence.  In  some  scenes 
Miss  Galland  is  irresistible,  and  even  when 
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her  crudities  mar  her  work,  she  never  ceases 
to  be  interesting. 

.  Kyrle  Bellew  could  not  pos.sibly  prove 
that  he  is  not  fifty-eight  years  old  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  by  his  performance  in  “The  Sac¬ 
rament  of  Judas”  a  one-act  play  which  he 
has  added  to  his  “Raffles”  performance.  In 
this  theatric  picture  of  a  French  monk  of 
*93  he  looks  to  be  about  twenty  and  he  per¬ 
forms  a  feat  in  lofty  tumbling  that  might 
frighten  a  profes.sional  acrobat.  He  is 
killed  at  the  top  of  a  stairway  and  plunges 
down  many  steps  in  a  way  that  takes  away 
the  breath  of  the  audience.  It  gives  those 
who  see  it  a  real  sen¬ 
sation  and  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  how  Mr, 

Bellew  manages  to 
escape  breaking  his 
neck.  Mr.  Bellew  in¬ 
sists  that  he  isn’t  fifty- 
eight,  despite  the  fact 
that  certain  records  in 
books  of  reference 
which  purport  to  be 
authoritative  declare 
that  he  was  bom  in 
1845.  The  truth  is 
that  he  is  much  near¬ 
er  fifty  than  sixty, 
and  ever  so  many 
people  are  glad  of  it, 
for  they  want  him  to 
remain  on  the  stage 
many  years  longer. 

Mary  Mannering 
has  a  curious  melo¬ 
dramatic  comedy  this 
season  by  Leo  l)it- 
richstein called  “Har¬ 
riet’s  Honeymoon,” 
and  the  part  of  the  young  wife,  who  seriously 
objects  to  having  her  wedding-tour  spoiled 
by  her  husband’s  devotion  to  business,  fits 
her  beautifully.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  watering-place,  which  is  reas.suring  after 
the  profound  ignorance  of  American  life 
which  Mr.  Ditrichstein  displayed  in  “What’s 
the  Matter  with  Susan?”  which  was  one  of 
the  most  complete  failures  of  the  year. 
There  is  much  melodrama  in  “Harriet’s 
Honeymoon”  and  a  good  deal  of  humor. 
Also  is  there  charming  scenery.'  Arthur 
Byron  plays  the  young  husband  and  all 
the  while  he  must  long  to  be  again  Sam 
Coast  in  “Her  Own  Way,”  in  which  he 


made  such  a  big  hit.  Thomas  Wise  for  once 
escapes  being  a  flirty,  gay  old  papa  and  plays 
Bock,  a  police  inspector,  so  admirably,  so 
humorously  that  he  recalls  to  those  who  see 
him  the  forgotten  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  of  character  actors  on  the  American 
stage.  One  of  Mr.  Ditrichstein ’s  weaknesses 
as  a  playwright  is  his  inability  to  make  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  heroes. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  “The  Virginian” 
did  not  make  a  better  play.  Even  the  skilled 
hand  of  Kirke  La  Shelle  hasn’t  made  much 
of  the  Owen  Wister  story,  which  was  so  full 
of  action.  It  talks  rather  than  acts,  a  serious 
defect.  The  manager- 
playwright  has 
worked  long  and 
hard  over  the  stage 
version,  with  Mr. 
Wister  to  as-sist  him. 
When  the  play  was 
first  produced  it  was 
found  to  be  too  weak 
to  succeed.  Mr.  La 
Shelle  rewrote  it  from 
beginning  to  end. 
The  second  version 
was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  but  tlie  curse  of 
the  book-play  is  still 
upon  it. 

The  most  interest¬ 
ing  thing  about  the 
production  is  the  ac¬ 
tor  in  the  title-rdle, 
Dustin  Famum,  who 
belongs  to  the  re¬ 
pressed,  naturalistic 
school.  He  comes  of 
a  theatrical  family,  his 
father  having  been 
manager  for  Robert 
Downing  for  many  years,  while  his  mothet 
was  for  long  an  actress.  The  young  man 
has  been  on  the  stage  only  a  few  years.  His 
best  training  was  in  the  ^dwin  stock  com¬ 
pany  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  played  the 
title-r61e  in  “Ben  Hur,”  and  he  was  one  of 
the  Captain  Dentons  in  "Arizona.” 

Sandol  Milliken,  in  “Soldiers  of  Fortune,” 
playing  with  Robert  Edeson,  has  advanced 
rather  rapidly  in  her  stage  career.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  Murray  Hill  stock  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York,  a  trying  school.  The  hard 
work  didn’t  affect  her  beauty,  and  it  did  give 
her  a  fine  experience.  Both  have  proved 
extremely  valuable  to  her.  She  left  stock 
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work  to  join  W.  H.  Crane’s  company,  and 
then  she  tried  musical  comedy,  attracting  at¬ 
tention  in  “The  Liberty  Belles’’  and  “The 
Defender.”  Last  season  she  returned  to 
•the  legitimate,”  having  practically  the  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  “The  Bird  in  the  Cage.”  She 
started  this  season  with  Maude  Adams, 
playing  the  lovesick  girl  who  dies  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  bull-fighter  in  “The  Pretty  Sister 
of  Jose.” 

( )ne  of  the  youngest  graduates  of  a  stock 
company  is  Miss  Julia  Sanderson,  who  is  in 
the  “Winsome  Winnie”  company — the  pret¬ 
tiest  member  of  it,  many  maintain.  Julia 
Siinderson  is  only  sixteen  and  already 
has  a  voice  which  promises  to  make  her 
famous.  The  young  girl  has  been  on  the 
stage  ever  since  she  can  remember.  Her 
father  is  an  actor,  at  present  the  leading  man 
of  the  Forepaugh  stock  company  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  his  daughter  had  been  playing 
child’s  parts  there,  until  she  joined  the  “Win¬ 
some  Winnie”  company  and  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  long  dresses. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  “Ulysses”  is 
having  much  success  on  its  travels.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  it  opened  to  a  painfully  small  house — 
tlie  usual  precautions  taken  to  have  a  well- 
filled  auditorium  on  a  first  night  having  been 
neglected.  The  Chicago  critics  slated  the 
|)eople  of  that  town  unmercifully  for  neglect¬ 
ing  the  Stephen  Phillips  play,  and  thereafter 
it  drew  large  houses.  Olive  Oliver  is  still 
playing  Calypso,  and  she  was  one  of  the  best 
members  of  the  original  company.  She  is  a 
Californian  with  great  ambition  and  a 
capacity  for  work.  She  is  extraordinarily 
graceful  as  the  Greek  lady  who  tries  to  keep 
Ulysses  by  her  side,  which  illustrates  what  a 
valuable  thing  it  is  for  a  woman  to  be  a 
fencer.  Miss  Oliver  has  great  skill  with  the 
foils. 

“The  Karl  of  Pawtucket”  is  meeting  with 
as  much  favor  on  its  travels  as  it  did  in  New 
York.  Jane  Peyton  is  the  best  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  women  who  have  supported  Lawrence 
D’Orsay.  She  comes  from  Milwaukee,  and 
her  real  name  is  Jennie  Van  Norman.  She 
was  a  student  in  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  before  she  went  on  the  stage.  She  was 
with  Andrew  Mack  in  “Tom  Moore,’^and 


she  played  the  adventuress  in  “The  Ninety 
and  Nine.” 

Five  dramatic  versions  of  the  life  of  “Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great”  were  simultaneously  an¬ 
nounced  last  year,  among  them  being  one  by 
Richard  Mansfield,  one  written  for  James  K. 
Hackett,  and  one  written  for  Louis  James 
and  Frederick  Warde.  The  last  one  alone 
reached  the  stage  and  is  still  running,  having 
been  first  produced  August  31st,  at  Grand 
Rapids.  The  authors  are  Rupert  Hughes 
(who  has  published  many  books  of  musical 
lore,  fiction,  and  verse,  and  has  had  a  few  less 
successful  dramatic  productions  tinder  poor 
auspices),  and  Collin  Kemper,  formerly  an 
actor  in  Daly’s  company,  who  abandoned  a 
promising  histrionic  career  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  manager  and  author. 

To  fit  both  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Warde 
with  parts,  it  was  necessary  to  write  two  male 
r61es  of  equal  importance;  so  the  authors  have 
elaborated  Pcrdiccas  into  a  sinister  villain  of 
humor  and  philosophy  and  cunning  patience. 
The  theme  of  the  play  is  Alexander’s  bound¬ 
less  ambition  at  war  with  his  love  for  Roxana. 
'I'he  gentler  emotion  finally  conquers  after 
the  hero  has  learned  the  vanity  and  the  limit 
of  ambition.  Pirdiccas,  the  while,  with  Alex¬ 
ander’s  step-mother,  Cleopatra,  plots  cease¬ 
lessly  to  kill  Alexander  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  a  succession  to  his  throne. 

The  production  is  said  to  be  superb.  There 
are  shown  a  palace  in  Macedonia,  where 
ander  is  awakened  both  to  ambition  and  to 
love;  the  temple  of  Ammon  in  Egypt,  where 
Roxana  is  unwittingly  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  Alexander' s\\it.-,  a  midnight  camp  in 
India;  a  remarkable  snow-scene  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  where  the  mutinous  troops  find  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  Roxana  saves  Alexander 
by  taking  in  her  own  breast  an  arrow  meant 
for  him ;  and  finally  a  banquet-tent  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  where  Alexander’s  wedding  festival  has 
a  tragic  ending. 

The  authors  have  avoided  blank  verse. 
To  show  character  in  action  and  situation, 
and  to  reach  their  climaxes  by  modern  meth¬ 
ods,  have  been  their  objects  throughout.  In 
a  year  of  failures,  the  success  of  this  ambi¬ 
tious  work  by  two  Americans  is  pleasant  to 
record. 
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By  LILLIAN  BELL 


niuBtrated  by  Howard  Oilea 


"IT  ^ HEN  the  young  people  whose  society  seclusion  of  tne  lower  meadow  which  the 
\  V  is  so  dear  to  me  compliment  me  upon  windows  of  the  house  did  not  overlook.  For 
my  youth  and  the  interest  I  evince  in  their  our  accomplishments  we  played  on  the  harp, 
sports  and  love  affairs,  I  often  wonder  if  embroider^,  and  sang.  The  violin  was  con- 
they  think  this  enthusiasm  comes  naturally  sidered  masculine  and  forward  for  ladies, 
to  me,  or  if  they  do  not  suspect  that  I  have  For  our  work  we  spun  and  wove  at  our 
occasionally  to  suppress  my  disapproval  of  country  places,  and  when  in  town  in  the  win- 
their  too-strenuous  modernism;  or  that  I  am  ters  helped  to  make  our  own  clothes, 
sometimes  obliged  to  pump  up  a  personal  In  our  language  we  had  no  slang.  We 
interest  in  the  vernal  b^tings  of  their  virgin  spoke  elegantly  even  to  each  other,  and  to 
hearts.  have  addressed  our  father  as  “Dad”  or 

I  am  not  naturally  either  young  or  modem.  “Gov’nor”  would  almost  have  sent  us  to  jail. 
I  was  bom  at  the  right  time.  I  was  neither  Nor  did  1  rebel  against  these  customs, 
ahead  of  nor  behind  my  epoch.  It  suited  They  suited  the  calmness  of  my  habit  of 
my  temperament  that  in  my  young  days  we  mind,  and  I  did  not  yearn  for  the  modem 
girls  played  croquet  and  chess  and  cards —  manners,  which  even  then  were  beginning  to 
but  the  latter  never  for  money.  For  exercise  be  affected  by  the  more  strenuo^us  of  our 
we  took  long  walks  and  rode  horseback —  young  people.  But  now  that,  in  the  privacy 
but  never  astride,  unless  as  children  in  the  of  my  boudoir,  I  admit  to  myself  that  I  am 
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elderly,  I  am  the  most  forward  of  all  in  my 
eagerness  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  youth 
which  is  growing  up  all  around  me,  yet 
which  by  a  single  month  of  slack  endeavor 
would  slip  away  from  me  forever  and  would 
forever  relegate  me  to  the  ranks  of  the  old 
and  passee. 

I  hope  that  I  succeed.  I  hope  that  Jack 
Hallock,  Captain  of  the  Foot- Ball  I'eam, 
never  suspects  the  wild  efforts  1  am  forced 
to  make  to  understand  him  when  he  tells 
me  that  one  of  the  fellows  was  suspended 
because  he  went  out  one  night  and  “got  pie¬ 
eyed”;  and  that  when  he  told  me  that  he 
“used  to  bat”  more  than  was  good  for  him, 
he  never  knew  that  I  thought  he  must 
have  been  on  the  Base- Ball  Team.  I  won¬ 
der  if  my  laughter  sounds  hollow  to  Rachel 
Herrick,  who  is  Captain  of  the  Westmore¬ 
land  Basket-Ball  Team,  when  she  says  that 
Jack  is  “hot  stuff.”  Hot  stuff  always 
reminds  me  of  a  remedy  for  a  severe  cold. 
.\nd  when  she  further  avers  that  Jack  in 
his  new  trap  is  a  “warm  baby,”  I  can  think 
of  nothing  but  Advice  to  Young  Mothers. 
It  is  really  true  that  I  am  obliged  to  trans¬ 
late  modem  English  in  my  own  mind  before 
I  understand  it. 

But  1  cling  to  those  two,  through  their 
sports  as  well  as  through  their  troubles, 
l)ecause  they  are  chivalrous,  high-minded 
young  people,  very  honestly  and  sweetly 
in  love  with  each  other;  too  young  to  marry, 
but  honorably  willing  to  wait  a  few  years 
for  their  parents’  consent.  It  is  so  seldom 
that  young  people  nowadays  will  admit 
their  parents’  wisdom  on  any  subject  that  I 
am  quite  dazzled  by  the  example  set  by  J  ack 
and  Rachel. 

My  interest  in  them  is,  however,  attended 
by  strenuous  effort  both  physical  and  men¬ 
tal,  for  they  are  what  they  call  “in  training,” 
and  often  insist  on  my  coming  to  watch  their 
practice  games.  So  I  obediently  trot  along 
with  them,  palpitating  and  anxious,  but  pa¬ 
thetically  flattered  by  their  affection  which 
causes  them  to  wish  for  my  opinion. 

My  opinion  forsooth!  What  under  heaven 
do  I  know  about  a  “low  tackle”  or  a  “fly¬ 
ing  wedge”  or  a  “punt”?  In  my  young 
days  a  punt  was  a  boat.  • 

I  cannot  help  it — I  am  tom  between  two 
opinions.  Rachel  is  a  beautiful  girl.  She 
would  be  beautiful  in  any  costume.  Her 
young  figure  has  the  poise  of  a  bird  on  the 
wing.  Her  color  is  as  fresh  as  the  dawn. 
Her  small  features  are  spirited  and  her  hair 


should  never  be  hidden  under  a  hat.  With 
these  attributes  you  can  imagine  how  be- 
witchingly  pretty  she  is  on  horseback,  at 
tennis  and  at  basket-ball.  But  shall  1  ever 
grow  accustomed  to  the  white  sweater  she 
wears  for  basket-ball  with  its  great  scarlet 
“W”  emblazoned  on  the  breast  of  it?  That 
fashion  was  made  unpopular  by  Hawthorne, 
and  I,  for  one,  cannot  forget  it.  Not  that 
Rachel  is  not  all  that  is  sweet  and  maidenly 
in  her  behavior,  even  in  the  white  sweater. 
Not  that  her  young  figure  is  not  outlinetl 
with  all  of  a  Rhein-daughter’s  grace.  Not 
that  her  piquant  face  does  not  rise  as  mod¬ 
estly  out  of  the  becoming  woollen  doublet 
as  if  she  were  in  a  pink  dimity  with  a  wild 
rose  in  her  hair.  But  just  because! 

However,  Rachel  laughs  at  me  and  says 
“all  the  girls  do  it,”  which  is  to  her  ample 
reason  for  anything  short  of  murder. 

And  to  be  sure,  all  the  Westmoreland 
girls  do.  If  Rachel  were  not  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  girl  her  position  of  Captain  of  the  Basket- 
Ball  Team  would  be  rendered  untenable  by 
envy.  She  earned  this  honor  by  her  brill¬ 
iant  play  in  a  nfatch  last  year,  when  as  a 
junior  she  was  “guard”  (she  says).  I  can 
but  dimly  remember  what  went  on  at  the 
match  before  Rachel’s  triumph.  I  don’t  know 
what  they  were  trying  to  do.  I  only  know 
that  my  mind  turned  sick  to  see  no  less  than 
four  delicate  women  beings,  prospective 
wives  and  mothers  as  they  seemed  to  me — 
not  basket-ball  girls — suddenly  pitch  forward 
on  their  faces  in  a  heap,  some  on  top,  but 
more  beneath.  I  tried  to  scream,  but  as 
I  stood  up  I  saw  that  Rachel  was  not  one  of 
them,  for  there  she  crouched,  her  face  white, 
her  nostrils  twitching  nervously.  She  locked 
like  a  young  tiger  ready  to  spring.  Suddenly 
the  ball  appeared  and  like  a  flash  it  was  in 
Rachel’s  hantls,  and  with  the  poise  of  an 
eagle  she  lifted  her  arms  and  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  the  field  she  sent  the  ball 
cleanly  and  neatly  into  the  basket.  It 
wits  ail  over  in  a  second.  What  such  a  play 
meant,  where  the  ball  went  after  that,  I  never 
knew.  I  never  do  know  what  they  are  trying 
to  do,  except  to  trip  each  other  up,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  ended  the  game  and  won  it  for 
the  Westmoreland  girls  against  the  magnificent 
play  of  the  Congress  H  all  girls,  who,  by  the 
way,  took  their  defeat  badly  and  sulked. 
“Not  in  the  least  as  men  would  have  taken 
it,”  as  Rachel  disgustedly  told  me  after¬ 
ward.  “But,”  she  added,  “that’s  the  dickens 
of  being  a  girl.” 
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This  feat,  of  course,  crowned  Rachel  with  often  sits  on  the  floor  with  her  arm  on  my 
glory  and  won  her  election  to  the  captaincy  knee.  At  such  times  she  confides,  and  I  see 

of  the  team  for  her  senior  year.  It  al^  adds  the  small  wrinkles  of  anxiety  on  her  smootli 

a  peculiar  fierceness  to  the  present  prepara-  brow  as  she  wonders  if  the  Congress  Halls 

tions  for  the  game  with  the  Congress  Halls,  will  play  fair.  I  can  see  that  the  unsports- 


AT  SUCH  TIMES  SHE  CONFIDES. 


The  Westmorelands  play  several  other  manlike  manner  in  which  they  took  their  last 
schools  and  colleges,  I  believe,  but  the  defeat,  and  their  perfectly  frank  threats  to 
struggle  for  the  championship  is  between  “get  even”  this  year,  cause  Rachel  some 
these  two.  thought. 

I  own  to  a  great  dread,  which  sometimes  “I’m  not  afraid  for  myself,”  she  says,  “for 
I  think  Rachel  shares.  Occasionally  she  rather  than  risk  hurting  the  girls  I’d  lose  the 
comes  to  dine  with  me  and  stay  all  night,  championship.  But  my  team  is  crazy — sim- 
and  we  are  fond,  on  these  early  spring  days,  ply  crazy — to  win.  I  know,  too,  that  Jack 
of  sitting  before  the  open  fire  before  the  lamps  Hallock  would  like  me  to  win  it — that  he’d 
are  lighted,  ^e  is  so  lithe  and  supple,  she  be  awfully  proud  if  I  earned  the  champi- 


JACK  IN  HIS  NEW  TRAP  IS  A  "WARM  BABV." 


onship.  It’s  a  big  thing,  you  know — much 
bigger  than  I  can  ever  make  you  believe. 
But  I  know,  too,  that  Jack  would  rather 
I  lost  it  utterly — that  I  fell  down  com¬ 
pletely — than  that  I  played  a  dirty  game. 
And  that’s  what  I’m  afraid  of.  I’m  afraid 
that  if  the  Congress  Halls  play  like  muckers 
my  girls  will  lose  their  heads.  You  know 
there  are  certain  rules  that  it  is  positively 
dishonorable  to  disobey,  but  it’s  a  matter  of 
honor  only,  for  the  umpire  can’t  see  you. 
Of  course  I  can’t  be  sure,  for  I  wasn’t  in 
that  scrimmage,  but  I  heard  that  the  Congress 
Hall  girls  pulled  hair  and  even  scratched  the 
faces  of  our  girls. 

“They  don’t  dare  tell  me  that  they  are 
going  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency,  but 
I  saw  one  of  my  best  players  wearing  a  ring 
that  the  stone  had  come  out  of,  leaving  only 
the  sharp  prongs,  and  as  I  passed  I  heard 
her  say,  ‘In  case  of  fire  I  may  have  to  use 
some  such  persuasion  on  a  Congress  Hail  tp 
make  her  take  her  teeth  out  of  my  arm.’  ” 

“What  did  you  do?’’  I  asked. 

“Oh,  I  talked  to  her,  of  course;  but  what 
good  does  it  do  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  girls? 
I'hey  lose  their  heads  and  get  excited  and 
simply  fight.  I  believe  that  they  forget  some¬ 
times  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  ball  or  a 
basket  in  the  game!” 

“Oh,  dear!”  I  groaned.  “Rachel,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  killed  in  some  of  these 
rough  games!  Why  will  you  go  in  for  ath¬ 
letics?  It  makes  me  so  nervous.  And  is  it 
necessary?” 

“Yes!  Yes!  Of  course  it  is  necessary! 


We  can’t  allow  Westmoreland  to  fall  behind 
the  other  colleges!  Why,  they  would  soon 
have  no  respect  for  our  manly  prowess  and 
be  calling  us  a  set  of  sissies!  And  as  to  the 
danger — well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  only  times 
we  are  rough  is  when  we  play  with  other 
teams.  When  we  play  our  own  girls  we  seem 
to  remember,  even  at  the  most  exciting  mo¬ 
ments,  that  we  are  all  friends  and  we  play 
simply  for  the  sport.  But,  heavens  and  earth ! 
When  we  play  other  teams  we  play  to  win, 
even  if  we  commit  a  few  murders  by  way  of 
lending  interest  to  the  contest.” 

“The  faculty  ought  not  to  permit  it !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  excited  beyond  my  usual  prudence. 
I  seldom  give  advice.  It  tends  to  permit 
one  to  enjoy  one’s  own  society  more  than  I 
like.  And  even  Rachel  gave  me  a  hint  of  my 
indiscretion  in  this  instance  by  crying  out: 

“Oh,  Amie,  you  wouldn’t  hint  at  such  a 
thing  to  them,  would  you?  The  girls  would 
about  die  of  chagrin,  and  how  would  /  feel 
if  my  Amie  should  be  the  cause  of  such  a 
calamity!” 

“Don’t  worry,  dearest,”  I  said.  “My  in¬ 
fluence  is  not  as  great  as  you  think.  But 
even  if  it  were,  I  would  not  interfere.  No, 
I’ll  wait  until  one  of  you  is  half  killed  and 
then  I  will  say,  ‘I  always  feared  that  this 
would  be  the  end  of  it!’  ” 

I  understand  youth  well  enough  to  know 
that  no  calamity  which  comes  in  later  life  can 
bring  more  poignant  anxiety  and  grief  than 
the  apparently  trivial  affairs  which  concern 
girls  and  boys.  So  I  uttered  no  further  pro¬ 
tests,  but  nursed  my  apprehensions  in  secret. 
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Jack  Hallock  shared  my  anxiety  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  for  I  often  heard  him  advising  Rachel 
in  her  playing  and  urging  her  not  to  give  all 
her  attention  to  her  team  but  to  take  some 
thought  for  herself. 

“What  a  little  wonder  she  is!”  he  cried 
out  one  day  as  he  sprawled  on  the  grass  at 
my  feet.  “Oh,  .\mie,  if  only  there  were 
more  women  like  Rachel,  we  fellows  wouldn’t 
be  such  low-down  pups  as  we  are!  Why, 
that  girl  is  as  chivalrous  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Round  Table.  What  an  army  officer  she 
would  make  in  the  care  of  her  men!  And 
.she  wouldn’t  be  slack  in  her  discipline,  either. 
She  can  be  as  firm  as  a  rock  under  that  gen¬ 
tleness  of  hers.  Oh,  Amie,  I  just — now  you 
won’t  laugh  at  a  fellow,  will  you? — but, 
honestly,  1  just  love  that  girl  until  it’s  fairly 
worship,  it  would  make  me  sick  to  hear 
another  fellow  make  such  an  ass  of  himself 
as  1  do  to  you,  but  you  encourage  people 
who  are  in  love  to  make  asses  of  themselves, 
Amie,  you  know  you  do.” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Jack.  I  believe  I  Uke 
it.  There  is — you  know  there  isn’t  much 
real  love  in  this  world  it  seems  to  me,  so  I 
like  to  coax  it  along  when  I  see  it.” 

“Well,  you  coax  it  along  in  me  all  right 
enough!  1  ju.st  drool  like  a  teething  baby 
whenever  1  get  started  to  you  on  Ra^el.” 
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“I  wish  this — infernal  game  with  Con¬ 
gress  Hall  were  over,”  the  young  giant  went 
on,  rolling  over  on  his  back  and  chewing  a 
bit  of  sorrel  grass. 

And  on  the  day  of  the  game  I  fairly  echoed 
his  wish.  'I'here  was  something  in  the  air. 
\  few  of  us  felt  it.  J  ack  came  over  to  where 
1  was  sitting  and  squeezed  my  hand  under  a 
fold  of  my  gown.  The  day  was  perfect,  yet 
I  was  conscious  of  slightly  shivering. 

“For  one  thing,  I  am  rather  sorry  the 
Westmorelands  are  playing  on  their  own 
field,”  said  Jack  to  me,  “because  Rachel 
feels  in  a  way  that  she  is  hostess  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  Halls,  and  they  are  far  from  feeling 
that  they  are  guests  of  hers.  It — it  makes 
•me  feel  a  little  wuzzy  for  Rachel.” 

'Fhen  amid  a  great  clapping  of  hands  the 
two  teams  ran  on  the  field — the  Westmore¬ 
lands  in  short  navy  blue  skirts,  white  sweat¬ 
ers,  with  red  stockings  and  a  red  W  on  their 
sweaters.  The  Congress  Halls  wore  light 
blue  skirts,  white  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
blue  sweaters  with  a  white  C  H.  As  they 
were  mostly  blondes  and  our  girls  mostly 
•brunettes,  these  colors  were  vastly  becoming, 
as  I  suppose  the  little  monkeys  knew. 

1  have  a  confused  memory  of  some  signs 
of  uneasiness  among  the  spectators  nearest 
me.  1  heard  exclamations  of  “Oh”  and 
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“Ah”  and  “Dear!  dear!”  The  word  “foul” 
rang  out  from  the  umpire  occasionally,  and 
this  would  cause  a  temporary  lull,  but  the 
game  grew  fiercer  as  the  minutes  flew  by, 
each  college  cheering  the  good  plays  of  its 
side  with  exciting  and  inspiring  enthusiasm. 
Jack’s  hands  were  clasped  around  his  knees 
and  his  very  knuckles  were  white  with  the 
strain  in  which  he  held  them.  He  only  spoke 
once,  and  that  was  to  say: 

“Those  Congress  Halls  are  playing  like 
little  tigers — or  men!” 

Then  suddenly,  as  the  tallest  blonde  guard 
called  to  the  umpire: 

“Time,  Miss  Whigham!  I  want  to  do 
up  my  hair!”  Jock  rolled  over  on  the  ground 
with  a  howl  which  set  everybotly  off  in  our 
vicinage. 

“Not  tigers  nor  men !”  he  shriekeil,  pound¬ 
ing  the  grass  with  his  fist.  “Girls,  girls  every 
time!” 

A  young  fellow  across  the  field  stood  up, 
and,  making  a  megaphone  of  his  hands, 
yelled: 

“1  say.  Jack!  can’t  you  just  hear  Jermyn 
Coring  beg  the  umpire  for  time  to  comb  his 
whiskers?” 

The  girls  heard  this,  but  made  no  re¬ 
sponse. 

“They  must  be  used  to  being  laughed  at,” 


I  said,  but  suddenly  Jack,  thoroughly  so-* 
bered,  jerked  at  my  hand,  muttering: 

“That  was  a  trick!  Uid  you  see  those 
signals?” 

I  had  no  time  for  reply,  for  the  game  was 
on  again.  The  score  stood  three  to  nothing 
in  favor  of  the  Westmorelands.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  half  it  stood  seven  to  nothing  still 
in  favor  of  Rachel  and  her  team. 

The  Westmoreland  adherents  were  wildly 
enthusiastic,  and  even  I  was  elated  at  the 
look  of  pride  Rachel  fla.shed  in  our  direc¬ 
tion.  I  shall  never  forget  how  bewitchingly 
pretty  she  looked  as  she  stood  in  position, 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin  the  second 
half. 

The  play  grew  more  animated,  the  spec¬ 
tators  more  excited,  the  two  teams  quieter. 
I'here  was  a  tense  expression  on  the  faces  of 
the  Congress  Halls,  as  if  something  were  ex¬ 
pected.  'I’he  Captain  kept  her  eyes  on  Ra¬ 
chel,  whose  magnificent  aim  with  the  ball 
made  her  a  wonderful  player.  No  matter 
where  she  stood,  nor  in  what  direction  she  had 
to  fling  the  ball,  it  hurtled  straight  and  true  to¬ 
ward  the  basket,  whose  meshes  swayed  in 
the  light  breeze,  straightening  them  out  and 
dropping  with  a  thud  to  the  ground.  She  was 
repeatedly  cheered  by  the  Westmoreland  yell, 
ending  with  her  name,  “Herrick!  Herrick! 
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Herrick!”  And  once,  when  she  had  scored 
three  times  in  succession,  a  classmate  of  J  ack 
Hallock’s  who  knew  of  their  engagement 
rose  and  commanded  a  squad  of  Tigers,  giv¬ 
ing  her  the  Princeton  yell,  with  such  vehem¬ 
ence  that  her  face  flamed,  and  I  felt  Jack  trem¬ 
ble,  as  he  sank  back  to  his  place  by  my  side. 

I'his  act  more  than  any  other  seemed  to 
enrage  the  Congress  Halls.  They  darted 
looks  of  the  keenest  displeasure — not  at  the 
offending  Tigers,  oh,  no!  At  the  offending 
woman  in  the  case!  It  was  Rachel  they 
were  hating,  because  a  score  of  handsome 
men  had  cheered  her  play — had  cheered,  in 
fact,  not  only  a  pretty  girl,  but  a  rival,  an 
enemy  of  theirs.  I  saw  it  indistinctly,  but  I 
felt  it  keenly.  I  looked  at  j  ack,  and  he  was 
gnawing  his  under  lip  and  muttering  to  him¬ 
self. 

“Amie,"  he  whispered  suddenly,  “if  Ra¬ 
chel  comes  out  of  this  all  right,  it  is  the  last 
time  she  shall  ever  play  a  rival  college,  even 
to  win  the  championship  of  Heaven  itself. 
Dog-gone  those  Congress  Hall  girls!  I’ve 
seen  enough  to-day  to  make  some  of  them 
deserve  being  ruled  off  their  team  if  they 
•  were  men.” 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  the  game!”  I  moaned. 
“I  wish  I  could  see  what  you  do!  But  I 
feel  sure  you  are  right.  I  seem  to  smell 
treachery  in  the  air.” 

“That’s  it  exactly,”  he  whispered.  “Rachel 
is  going  to  win,  but  they  mean  to  get  even, 
somehow!  Look  at  the  nasty  smirk  on  the 
faces  of  that  guard  and  forward!” 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Rachel  fell,  without  any  reason  that 
I  could  see,  and  the  two  heaviest  Congress 
Halls  on  the  team  fell  on  top  of  her  little 
helpless,  prostrate  body.  In  an  instant  Jack 
Hallock  had  cleared  the  inter\'ening  space 
and  was  tearing  at  the  girls  to  drag  them 
aside.  They  never  seemed  to  try  to  move 
nor  to  raise  their  weight  from  Rachel. 

Rachel  was  white  as  death  itself  as  he 
lifted  her,  and  to  those  of  us  who  were 
gathered  around,  asking  excited  questions. 
Jack  made  but  one  answer,  which  he  jerked 
from  between  his  teeth  with  a  snarl. 

“  She  was  tripped— I  saw  it — tripped 
by - ” 

For  one  moment  Rachel  rallied,  and 
looked  .straight  into  Jack’s  eyes: 

“No  one  tripped  me!”  she  muttered  in¬ 
distinctly.  “I  stumbled!” 

'Hien  she  fainted. 


Rachel  never  told  how  it  happened.  Even 
the  doctors  could  not  persuade  her. 

“It  was  in  the  game — a  good  game,  and 
accidents  will  occur,”  was  all  she  would  say. 
She  was  taken  to  my  house,  which  fortunatel\ 
was  nearest,  and  then  I  had  her  all  to  myself. 
So  brave  she  was!  She  was  injured,  not 
fatally,  but  so  that  she  could  never  walk 
again.  The  news  seemed  to  stun  her,  but  still 
she  never  complained  and  never  betrayed  the 
girls  who  did  it. 

It  was  I  who  had  to  break  it  to  Jack. 

“I  don’t  care,”  he  cried.  “I  don’t  care  if 
she  never  can  get  out  of  a  wheel-chair!  1 
wouldn’t  care  if  she  were  deaf  and  dumi) 
and  blind  and  paralyzed — I’d  marry  her  and 
take  care  of  her!  And  I’ll  do  it  yet!  You 
see  if  I  don’t!” 

What  they  said  to  each  other  I  never 
knew.  As  soon  as  J  ack’s  term  was  over  he, 
too,  came  to  stay  with  me.  People  said  it 
was  improper,  but  we  paid  no  attention. 
Rachel’s  parents  were  willing.  They  knew 
that  old  maids  sometimes  made  excellent 
chaperons,  and  tltey  could  not  but  approve 
of  Jack’s  stalwart  devotion.  Although  w’e 
had  two  nurses,  we  tended  her  together. 

There  was  much  talk,  much  gossip  even, 
about  the  cause  of  her  accident;  of  how  it 
could  pos.sibly  be  so  severe;  of  how  suddenly 
it  came;  of  the  almost  imperceptible  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  its  being  accidental;  and  then  whis¬ 
pers  came  and  grew  and  thickened  into  ac¬ 
cusations  and  almost  before  we  knew  it  it 
was  noised  abroad  in  a  quiet,  gossipy  way 
that  when  the  championship  had  plainly  been 
lost  for  this  year,  the  Congress  Halls  had  by 
a  preconcerted  plan  arranged  to  disable 
the  Captain  of  the  Westmorelands  in  the 
hope  that  the  championship  would  be  left 
undecided. 

.\nd  the  Captain  of  the  Westmorelands 
happened  to  be  Rachel ! 

I  had  all  but  despaired  of  ever  learning 
the  truth  when  one  day  I  was  startled  by  a 
call  from  the  three  Congress  Hall  girls  who 
were  under  suspicion. 

Without  preliminaries  they  plunged  head¬ 
long  into  the  subject,  thereby  saving  me 
much  confusion. 

“How  is  she?  Is  it  true  that  she  never 
will  be  well  again  and  that  her  engagement 
must  be  broken?”  they  cried  in  chorus. 

“She  is  very  ill  and  suffers  constantly,”  I 
said,  resolving,  as  the  boys  would  say,  to 
“rub  it  in.”  (Alas!  I  had  never  heard 
such  an  expression  when  I  was  young.) 


Captain 

‘■Suffers?”  exclaimed  the  Captain  of  the 
Congress  Halls.  Then  she  began  to  cry. 

“I— we  came  here  to  tell  you  the  truth 
about  the  whole  thing,"  she  began.  “We 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I  was  mostly 
to  blame  and  I  wanted  to  come  alone,  but 
the  girls  wouldn’t  let  me.  They  were  too 
noble.  We  aren’t  all  bad.  you  see,  even  if 
we  did  yield  to  a  sudden  temptation.  But 
1  wanted  you  to  know  that  it  wasn't  planned 
out — we  didn’t  come  intending  to  be  such 
cads.  It  was  the  game — the  game  for 
the  championship  that  upset  us!  We  play 
among  ourselves  as  nicely  as  children  play¬ 
ing  blocks  and  nobody  is  ever  hurt.  But 
when  we  play  another  college  we  go  crazy. 
You  see,  we  are  one  of  the  best  of  the  girls’ 
teams  and  we  fully  expected  to  beat  the 
Westmorelands,  and  when  we  saw  their  play 
and  that  we  couldn’t  even  score,  why — why, 
it  came  into  our — into  my  head — to  post¬ 
pone  the  decision  by  a  trick,  so  I  arranged 
to  trip  Rachel.  I  never  meant  the  others  to 
jump  on  her.  I  thought  perhaps  she  would 
strain  her  arm  or  wrench  her  ankle  or  get 
some  bruise  that  wouldn’t  hurt  much,  but 
which  would  stop  the  game.  I  never  dreamed 
of  half  killing  her!  Nor  did  they!  They  just 
ran  to  help  and  to  make  sure.  Oh,  we  are 
so  sorry!  Is  there  anything  we  can  do?  It 
has  broken  up  our  team.  We  have 
.all  resigned  and  have  sworn  never  to  play 
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basket-ball  again.  We  aren’t  fit  to  be 
trusted!” 

She  broke  down  weeping  bitterly.  My  re¬ 
sentment  could  not  fail  to  be  softened  by  the 
grief  and  remorse  of  the  thoroughly  contrite 
girls,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  for¬ 
giving. 

In  some  way  Rachel  heard  that  they  were 
there  and  sent  the  nurse  to  ask  them  to  come 
up.  Jack  stayed  downstairs  with  me,  his 
face  beaming  with  happiness.  The  doctors 
had  just  brought  the  welcome  news  that 
after  all  Rachel  would  probably  recover.  To 
be  sure,  the  horrors  of  an  operation  loomed 
between  us  and  ultimate  recovery  for  her, 
but  in  our  joy  we  forgot  that.  Rachel 
would  get  well! 

What  passed  between  the  four  girls  up¬ 
stairs  we  never  knew,  for  Rachel  would  say 
little,  she  only  laid  her  head  back  and 
smiled  when  we  questioned  her. 

“They  are  dear  girls,  after  all!”  she  kept 
repeating,  as  if  to  herself. 

The  three  crept  out  of  the  house  as  if  they 
were  criminals.  At  the  door  the  Captain 
took  my  hand  and  drew  me  aside: 

“Tell  her,”  she  whispered,“tell  her  that  I’m 
glad  she  won  the  championship  in  spite  of 
everything.  She  deserved  it!  She’s  the 
best  player  and  the  noblest  girl  I  ever 
knew!  Tell  her  that,  will  you  please,  for 
me!” 


Taft  and  the  Filipinos 

By  O.  K.  DAVIS 

Editorial  Note. — The  |>olicy  of  expansion  is  responsible  for  several  paradoxes,  none  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  recent  demonstration  that  for  once  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.  The  selection  of  William 
H.  Taft,  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines  to  be  Secretary  of  War  is  frankly  made  in  order  that  he  may 
continue  to  direct  the  administration  of  Philippine  affairs,  although  residing  in  the  United  States.  The 
administration  of  purely  army  affairs  is  a  secondary  matter,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  had 
much  more  experience  with  the  army  than  many  of  his  predecessors  had  upon  assuming  the  office,  includ¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  Secretary  whom  he  succeeds.  The  selection  is  a  fine  recognition  of  the  work  Judge 
T^t  has  accomplished  in  the  Philippines. 


“T  WANT  a  man  to  head  the  Philippine 
X  Commission,”  said  Mr.  McKinley  to 
Justice  Day  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ‘‘who  is 
strong,  honest,  and  tactful;  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  executive 
ability;  a  man  who 
is  fearless,  but  con¬ 
servative;  and  who 
will  get  along  with 
the  army  people.” 

‘‘That  sounds  like 
Bill  Taft,”  said 
Judge  Day,  uncon¬ 
sciously  declaring 
another  of  Taft’s 
traits,  the  good- 
natured  comrade¬ 
ship  with  his  old 
friends  which  makes  him  always  ‘‘Bill”  to 
them. 

Judge  Taft  up  to  this  time  had  expressed 
no  decided  opinion  upon  the  Philippine 
question,  but  his  personal  belief  was  known 
to  be  rather  against  the  Administration  policy. 
Nevertheless  he  was  invited  to  Washington, 
and  had  a  conference  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Root  was  as 
desirous  of  having  him  head  the  new  com¬ 
mission  as  was  Mr.  McKinley.  But  Judge 
Taft  already  held  a  life  place  on  the  United 
States  circuit  bench,  was  ambitious  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
had  the  practical  certainty  of  being  appointed 
to  a  vacancy  then  prospective.  Mr.  Root 
went  at  him  directly.  He  contrasted  the 
two  places.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  head 
of  the  Philippine  Commission— one  a  post  of 
dignity,  honor,  and  comfort  for  life;  the  other 
an  office  of  extreme  difficulty,  full  of  per¬ 
plexities  and  uncertainties,  its  occupant  risk¬ 
ing  his  health  and  even  his  life  from  tropical 


diseases,  and  certain  to  be  assailed  persis¬ 
tently  and  malignantly  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Administration;  but  with  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  work  for  the  Filipinos  which 
would  be  of  untold  and  permanent  benefit 
to  them. 

‘‘We  need  you  in  the  Philippines,”  said 
Mr.  Root.  ‘‘You  will  have  to  resign  your 
circuit  judgeship,  and  you  may  never  have 
another  opportunity  of  going  on  the  Supreme 
bench,  but  we  need  you.” 

‘‘All  right,”  replied  Judge  Taft,  ‘‘I  will 
go.” 

Judge  Taft  had  given  some  good  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  abilities  before  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  on  the  Philippine  Commission.  He  was 
^ond  in  a  class  of  i20  at  Yale,  and  the 
youngest  LL.D.  that  college  ever  made.  He 
was  an  athlete  in  spite  of  his  bulk — he  stands 
six  feet  and  weighs  nearly  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  could  row,  box,  fence,  and 
wrestle.  His  later  fame  has  not  eclipsed 
that  won  by  thrashing  the  editor  of  a  libel¬ 
lous  newspaper  in  his  Cincinnati  home  for 
printing  a  scurrilous  attack  upon  his  father, 
Judge  Alphonso  Taft.  Soon  after  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  he 
entered  upon  a  successful  career  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  quitting  six  offices  in  turn,  each  for  a 
better. 

MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

One  naturally  expects  something  from  a 
man  physically  big,  like  Judge  Taft,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  has  a  head  that  matches  in 
proportion  his  great  body.  The  quick  grasp 
of  big  things  he  displayed  in  the  interview 
with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  one  of  his  strongest  traits.  His  ability  to 
comprehend  new  and  complex  problems  in 
rapid  succession  is  remarkable,  and  he  has 
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the  courage  that  is  not  daunted  by  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  is  not  afraid  of  responsibility.  The 
cause  of  the  Filipinos  appealed  powerfully 
to  him.  “I  believe  I  am  posses^  of  the 
missionary  spirit,”  he  said  to  the  Senate 
committee. 

When  the  new  commission  reached  Ma¬ 
nila  early  in  J  une,  1 899,  insurrection  extended 
throughout  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Christian  Filipinos.  The  army  had  over¬ 
run  nearly  every  province;  and  held  every 
point  in  the  archipelago  worth  having;  but 
there  was  no  peace,  and  it  was  not  safe  for 
an  American  to  travel  anywhere  without  a 
guard.  Since  the  abandonment  of  their 
army  organization,  and  the  commencement 
of  guerilla  warfare,  the  insurgents  had  come 
much  nearer  than  ever  before  to  making 
good  their  boasts  and  their  threats.  Any 
negotiations  for  peace  must  be  with  the 
armed  representatives  of  their  “Republic,” 
they  declared,  or  the  war  would  go  on. 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Nobody  in  Manila  knew  Judge  Taft. 
The  cabled  announcement  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  described  him  as  an  Ohio  lawyer  and 
a  United  States  circuit  judge.  Subsequent 
dispatches  reported  some  of  his  public  utter¬ 
ances,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was 
opposed  to  expansion,  and  against  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Philippines.  The  Filipinos  were 
elated  at  this,  and  the  Americans  in  the 
islands  correspondingly  depressed.  More¬ 
over  the  Americans  were  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  if  the  new  Governor 
came,  as  was  reported,  to  establish  civil 
government  at  once,  it  was  a  grave  mistake, 
for  they  were  convinced  that  the  time  for 
such  an  experiment  was  still  far  off. 

But  they  did  not  know  Judge  Taft.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  in  the  Administration  really 
understood  the  size  of  the  big  man  they  were 
sending  out  to  Manila,  any  more  than  they 
appreciated  the  size  of  the  problem  they  set 
him.  The  commissioners  reached  their  post 
with  opinions  unquestionably  tinged  by  the 
falsely  optimistic  “news”  then  so  freely  dis¬ 
seminated  at  Washington.  The  next  day  they 
were  astonished  to  learn  that  the  secret  police 
had  arrested  an  insiugent  recruiting  officer 
in  the  city  only  the  day  before.  They  could 
hardly  believe  it  to  be  true.  They  were  not 
long  in  finding  out,  however,  that  the  Filipinos 
who  were  really  our  friends  were  very  few. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  natives  were  anxious 


for  peace,  but  on  their  own  terms — indepen¬ 
dence  in  internal  affairs,  with  an  American 
protectorate  in  foreign  relations.  Whether 
through  insurgent  terrorism  or  natural  feeling, 
they  were  almost  solid  against  us.  If  it  had 
ever  been  true  that  the  insurrection  was  only 
a  Tagalog  affair,  that  time  had  long  passed ; 
and  all  the  tribes,  from  the  llocanos  in  the 
north  to  the  Zambuanguehos  about  Cagayan 
de  Misamis,  were  insurrectos. 

The  business  of  Judge  Taft  then  was  pre¬ 
eminently  conciliation;  yet  the  official  calls 
had  hardly  been  exchanged  that  first  day  in  the 
bay,  when  he  issued  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission,  which,  although  reassuring 
to  the  anxious  Americans,  was  a  knock-down 
blow  to  the  Filipinos.  It  declared  the  definite 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
their  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines.  It  an¬ 
nounced  the  determination  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  not  to  treat  with  men  in  arms,  with 
whom,  it  said,  it  was  the  function  of  the  army 
to  deal.  Then  it  announced  that  the  military 
government  would  continue  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
the  Commissioners  were  prepared  to  make 
Manila  their  home  for  three  years  if  neces¬ 
sary,  “until  the  task  of  establishing  a  per¬ 
manent  civil  government  shall  have  been  well 
begun.”  Thisadmission  that  civil  government 
might  be  only  “begun”  in  three  years  was 
a  crusher  to  Filipino  hopes.  The  Tagalog 
editor  of  £/  Liberal,  an  insurgent  newspapei 
of  Manila,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kati- 
punan  society,  and  author  of  the  grito  “  Viva 
la  Independencia"  which  he  first  chalked  on 
the  walls  of  the  cave  at  Biac-na-bato,  talked 
very  frankly  to  me  about  this  statement,  and 
declared  it  meant  a  terrible  prolongation  of 
the  struggle. 

“The  Filipinos  understand  the  situation 
here,”  he  said,  “and  the  Americans  do  not 
The  two  races  can  never  get  along  peace¬ 
ably.  One  must  be  dominant,  and  the  other 
subject  always.  Quiet  can  be  maintained 
only  by  the  strong  hand.” 

WHAT  THE  FILIPINOS  KNEW  OF  AMERICANS 

This  Katipunan  believed  very  earnestly  all 
that  he  said.  So,  undoubtedly,  did  most  of 
the  other  Filipinos  capable  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  But  again,  they  did  not  know 
Judge  Taft.  They  had  no  appreciation  of 
the  influence  such  a  combination  of  brains, 
good-nature,  and  knowledge  of  men  could 
exert  on  the  tangled  situation  in  the  Philip- 
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pines.  More — nowhere  in  their  experience 
or  tradition  was  there  record  of  a  man  in 
high  authority  among  them,  whose  sole  pur¬ 
pose  was  first  to  find  out  the  right  thing,  and 
then  to  do  it.  They  had  learned  something 
of  the  Americans,  but  not  much.  They  knew 
now  that  our  early  willingness  to  give  them 
half  the  sidewalk,  our  forbearance  under 
taunt  or  worse  provocation,  our  anxiety  to 
avoid  conflict,  was  not  due  to  cowardice ; 
they  had  even  begun  to  apprehend  that  it 
might,  after  all,  be  as  we  said,  evidence  of 
our  desire  to  meet  them  on  the  level.  They 
knew  also  that  they  could  not  beat  us  in 
open,  stand-up  fight.  That  was  about  all. 

JUDGE  TAFT’S  grasp  OF  ORIENTAL  CHAR- 


Then  came  Judge  Taft,  with  his  absolute 
frankness,  his  democratic  simplicity  of  man¬ 
ner,  his  unfailing  good-humor,  his  hearty, 
infectious  laugh,  his  quick  understanding  of 
them,  and  his  ready  sympathy  with  their 
needs;  a  new  forceful  factor  in  their  destiny, 
against  whom  no  barrier  of  reserve,  concejil- 
ment  or  open  antagonism  could  stand.  His 
keenness  in  analyzing  the  complex  Filipino 
character  is  wonderful.  Very,  very  few  Oc¬ 
cidentals  have  comprehended  the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  Oriental  mind.  To  reach 
the  point  of  understanding  his  people  was  the 
greatest  problem  before  Judge  Tsift  when  he 
landed  in  Manila.  Fail  there,  and  though 
he  did  never  so  well  at  all  other  points,  his 
whole  mis.sion  would  fail.  It  is  his  crowning 
achievement  that  that  problem  is  the  one  he 
has  solved  most  thoroughly. 

“Between  the  East  and  the  West,"  said  my 
Katipunan  philosopher,  “there  is  more  than 
a  mere  race  difference  as  you  Americans  un¬ 
derstand  it.  There  is  a  difference  of  men¬ 
tality,  of  intellectual  process,  such  as  neither 
will  ever  comprehend  of  the  other.” 

But  Judge  Taft  comprehends.  No  man 
has  ever  given  such  a  view  of  the  Filipinos 
in  their  various  phases,  as  he  gave  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees.  He  had 
been  among  them  less  than  two  years,  yet 
he  had  penetrated  completely  the  nuisk  of 
Orientalism.  In  a  simple,  straightforward 
way,  with  a  touch  here,  and  a  line  there,  he 
drew  for  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
the  true  picture  of  the  Filipinos  ;  and  when 
he  finished,  that  curious  composite  stood  out 
in  bold  relief. 

There  is  a  story  in  Manila  of  a  friar  who 


had  been  many  years  in  the  islands,  and  all 
the  time  had  studied  the  people  closely.  He 
was  reported  to  be  writing  a  bwk  about  them, 
and  there  was  great  desire  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  work.  To  all  inquiries  the  response 
was  that  it  would  not  be  made  public  until 
after  his  death.  When  that  occurred,  his 
brother  friars  could  hardly  restrain  themselves 
in  their  anxiety  to  get  at  the  precious  manu¬ 
script.  The  Superior  opened  the  dead  man’s 
desk  and  found  a  great  pile  of  papers.  The 
first  sheet  was  duly  inscribed  with  the  title  of 
the  book.  The  Superior  quickly  turned  to 
the  next.  It  was  blank.  So  was  the  next, 
and  the  next  and  the  next.  Every  sheet  was 
blank  but  the  last,  on  which  was  written: 

“This  is  all  I  know  of  the  Filipinos  after 
forty  years  of  unremitting  study.” 

The  first  three  months  of  his  residence  in 
the  Philippines  Judge  Taft  devoted  to  study¬ 
ing  the  situation.  Almost  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  he  skilfully  avoided  a  mistake 
which  Dewey,  Anderson,  and  Merritt  had  all 
made  in  1898,  and  which  MacArthur  was 
about  to  repeat.  Pedro  Patemo  had  arrange<l 
a  great  “peace  banquet,”  and  the  speech 
which  he  was  to  deliver  had  been  approvetl 
by  the  military  authorities.  It  contained,  in 
several  places,  carefully  worded  renewals  of 
the  old  promise  Aguinaldo  had  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  make  to  his  people,  unchallenged  by  our 
commanders — independence  under  Ameri¬ 
can  protection.  Only  a  short  time  before 
the  banquet  was  to  occur  Judge  Taft  learned 
of  this  speech.  Immediately  he  wrote  to  Pa¬ 
temo  that  the  Commission  must  decline  to 
attend  the  banquet  as  had  been  planned. 

“No  one  having  any  authority  to  speak  for 
the  United  States,”  he  said,  “has  ever  said 
one  word  justifying  the  belief  that  a  protec 
torate  such  as  this  speech  promises  will  be 
established.  It  is  impossible.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  protectorate  as  a  possibility  involves 
a  misrepresentation  which  may  induce  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
by  deceit.  The  members  of  this  Commission 
cannot  be  parties  to  any  such  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.” 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

He  had  destroyed  the  first  hopes  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  had  based  on  his  coming;  he  had 
promptly  resented  the  attempt  to  make  him 
party  to  a  deception;  now  it  remained  for 
J udge  Taft  to  take  a  positive  step.  His  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  secure  the  loyal  submission  and 
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co-operation  of  an  actively  hostile  and  sus¬ 
picious  people,  who  had  a  definite  ambition 
for  themselves.  He  must  give  them  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  would  make  them  contented 
and  happy,  and  the  country  prosperous  and 
peaceful.  In  that  government  they  must  be 
brought  to  take  the  largest  part  possible.  He 
saw  from  the  beginning  what  every  other 
thoughtful  American  in  the  islands  had  also 
seen,  that  the  Filipinos  were  not  yet  capable 
of  intelligent  self-government.  They  were 
entirely  without  education  in  it. 

“Self-government  does  not  come  by 
nature,"  he  said  to  the  House  committee. 
“It  must  be  taught  even  to  the  educated 
who  are  used  to  a  different  system.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  self-restraint  and  sense 
of  responsibility  necessary  to  successfully 
carry  out  the  principles  of  free  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  .  .  .  can  be  learned,  by  the  edu¬ 

cated  as  well  as  by  the  ignorant,  only  by  the 
example  of  actual  government,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  in  association  with  Americans,  who 
understand  the  self-restraint  necessarj'  before 
self-government  is  possible.” 


EDUCATING  THE  FILIPINOS 


So  he  started  a  “school  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,”  as  he  called  it.  The  Commission 
began  legislating  for  the  islands,  and  on  every 
measure  proposed,  not  purely  routine,  public 
hearings  were  held,  at  which  any  resident  of 
the  Philippines  was  privileged  to  appear  and 
say  what  he  pleased,  and  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  Judge  Taft  announced  that  the 
Commission  was  not  unduly  proud  of  the 
bills  as  drafted,  and  was  open  to  argument 
for  their  amendment  at  any  time.  In  this 
way  the  municipal  code  and  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  law,  providing  the  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  municipalities  and  provinces,  were 
freely  discussed  before  their  enactment.  On 
the  municipal  code  the  hearings  lasted  nine 
solid  days.  Much  of  the  talk  was  of  trifling 
importance,  but  through  it  all.  Judge  Taft 
sat  with  imperturbable  patience.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  seeming 
waste  of  time  he  answered: 

“Let  ’em  go  on.  For  once  the  Filipinos 
Nhall  have  a  chance  to  say  all  they  want  to.” 

Not  all  the  Filipino  talk  was  frivolous, 
however,  and  some  of  the  Filipino  sugges¬ 
tions  were  embodied  in  the  law ;  with  mani¬ 
fest  good  effect  on  the  natives,  who  thus 
saw  themselves  at  last  actually  participating 
in  their  own  government. 


When  the  time  came  to  apply  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  law,  the  Commission 
began  a  grand  swing  round  the  circuit,  the 
tour  including  thirty  or  more  provinces,  some 
of  which  were  visited  twice  or  three  times. 
It  was  on  this  trip  that  Judge  Taft  came 
face  to  face  with  his  pieople,  and  won  them. 
Here  was  where  the  magnetic  personality  of 
the  man  had  its  effect.  The  procedure  was 
the  same  from  first  to  last.  A  meeting  was 
called  of  delegates  from  all  the  municipali¬ 
ties  of  the  province,  to  which  the  principles, 
or  men  of  standing  and  influence,  were  also 
invited.  Judge  Taft  began  by  stating  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  simply  and  directly,  in 
a  style  which  was  plain  and  convincing.  He 
showed  how  the  general  law  left  many  matters 
to  be  settled  by  each  province  for  itself,  such 
as  salaries  of  officials,  territory  to  be  included, 
and  the  location  of  the  capital.  When  he 
had  finished,  general  discussion  was  invited. 

Frequently  it  happened  that  the  natives, 
utterly  unused  to  such  participation  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs,  and  unaccustomed  to  being 
so  frankly  met  on  terms  of  equality  by  those 
in  authority,  were  abashed  and  silent.  But 
Judge  Taft  knew  how  to  get  them  started. 
He  had  someone  propose  that  the  location 
of  the  capital  be  changed.  That  never 
failed  to  bring  forward  a  champion  of  the 
existing  location,  who,  once  on  his  feet,  was 
skilfully  questioned  as  to  local  conditions, 
with  the  unvarying  result  that  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  followed.  At  every  meeting  the 
Filipinos  saw  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  own 
ideas  enacted  into  law;  and  more  and  more 
came  to  realize  that  they  were  actually  be¬ 
ginning  to  enjoy  the  concrete  substance  of 
that  indistinct  ideal  for  which  they  had  fought. 
In  that  first  grand  tour  the  “school  for  self- 
government”  received  many  enthusiastic  and 
eager  pupils. 

SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS  AID  CONCILIATION 

It  was  a  campaign  of  education  and  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  Filipinos  saw  the  Americans 
making  good  their  promises;  and  they  found 
in  the  judge  a  man  who  met  them  on  the 
level,  and  acted  on  the  square.  He  was  a 
revelation  to  them.  There  was  no  gaudy 
uniform  or  punctilious  ceremony  to  make 
them  abashed,  and  to  emphasize  the  distance 
between  him  and  them.  They  felt  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  good  wishes  in  his  hearty  hand¬ 
clasp.  They  caught  the  spirit  of  his  humor 
in  his  laugh,  even  though  they  did  not  grasp 
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his  jokes.  The  news  of  his  coining  always 
preceded  him,  and  the  /ustaAovm^  Filipinos 
received  him  invariably  with  much  display  of 
arches  and  decorations.  Many  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
these  celebrations,  but  the  judge  entered 
into  them  heartily.  He  knew  they  did  not 
mean  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Filipinos 
from  enemies  into  friends;  but  he  also  knew 
how  to  make  them,  in  conjunction  with  his 
own  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances, 
serve  in  bringing  about  a  better  feeling  all 
around. 

Always  after  the  conclusion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  there  was  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
establishment  of  the  new  government.  J  udge 
Taft  made  it  a  {>oint  to  take  in  one  of  the 
leading  native  women.  After  the  banquet 
came  the  inevitable  baiU.  The  dancing  al¬ 
ways  began  with  the  rigodon,  an  old  Spanish 
quadrille.  At  the  first  of  these  functions 
which  he  attended.  Judge  Taft  surprised  the 
members  of  his  own  party.  He  had  got  a 
young  Filipino  to  make  him  a  diagram  of  the 
figures  of  the  rigoddn,  and  had  learned  them. 
When  the  time  arrived  to  open  the  ball,  he 
led  out  the  wife  of  the  local  presidente.  His 
friends  looked  to  see  him  make  mistakes, 
but  he  went  through  the  different  figures  with 
only  one  slip;  a  performance  more  credita¬ 
ble  than  that  of  most  of  the  Filipinos. 
From  the  beginning,  the  ladies  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  families  attended  the  native  cel¬ 
ebrations,  and  Mrs.  Taft  always  took  part  in 
the  dances. 

“That  entailed,  I  may  say,”  said  'Judge 
Taft  to  the  House  committee,  “a  considerable 
effort  when  the  number  of  bailes  reached  to 
twenty  or  more  in  forty  days." 

ANOTHER  SACRIFICE  OF  PERSONAL  AMBITION 

So  the  work  of  conciliation,  of  convincing 
the  Filipinos  of  the  genuineness  and  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  American  sympathy  with 
them  went  on.  They  were  won,  but  it  was  a 
personal  triumph  for  Judge  Taft;  and  therein 
lay  another  difficulty,  which  was  revealed 
forcibly  when  his  health  failed,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  him  home  to  the  long  de¬ 
sired  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench.  With  one 
accord  the  Filipinos  protested.  Judge  Taft 
saw  danger  to  all  his  work  if  he  came  away. 
The  Filipinos’  experience  of  government  had 
taught  them  loyalty,  not  to  an  institution, 
but  to  a  man.  Their  respect  was  not  so 
much  for  the  law  in  the  abstract,  as  for  him 


who  administered  it.  His  departure  would 
entail  no  change  in  the  American  policy. 
Judge  Taft  told  them,  because  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  one  man,  or  of  one  set  of  men,  but  j 
the  national  policy  of  the  whole  American 
people.  But  the  idea  of  a  piermanent  policy, 
unaffected  by  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
those  who  administered  it,  was  outside  their 
range.  So  Judge  Taft  again  put  by  the  jus¬ 
ticeship,  and  promised  the  anxious  and  sus¬ 
picious  Filipinos  that,  though  his  health  and 
other  considerations  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  a  time, 
he  surely  would  return.  That  promise  he  • 
kept,  though  the  physician  and  the  surgeon 
who  treat^  him  for  the  serious  illness  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  islands,  warned  him  that  it 
meant  grave  danger  to  his  life.  While  he 
was  here.  President  Roosevelt  said  to  him; 

“If  a  vacancy  comes  in  the  Supreme  Court, 

I  do  not  see  how  I  could  possibly  give  the 
place  to  you,  for  we  need  you  where  you 
are.’’ 

THE  PHILIPPINES  FOR  THE  FILIPINOS 

“It  has  always  been  my  dream  to  be  in  the 
Supreme  Court,”  replied  Judge  Taft;  “but  if 
you  should  offer  me  a  justiceship  now,  and 
at  the  same  time  Congress  should  deprive 
me  of  my  entire  salary  as  Governor,  I  should 
go  straight  back  to  the  Philippines  neverthe¬ 
less,  for  those  people  expect  me  back  and 
believe  I  will  not  desert  tliem.” 

It  was  on  the  way  back  to  Manila  that 
Judge  Taft  stopped  at  Rome,  and  began 
those  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
friar  lands  which  have  just  terminated  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  position  of  the  friars  in  the 
islands  was  the  greatest  political  problem  of 
the  day,  he  had  earlier  said  in  a  speech  at 
Yale.  It  is  doubtful  if  those  who  have  never 
been  in  the  Philippines  can  conceive  what  a 
victory  the  present  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question  is  for  the  American  cause;  and  to 
'have  won  it  will  be  an  everlasting  laurel  for 
Judge  Taft.  Through  all  the  deviations 
and  delays  of  the  negotiations  he  has  held 
steadfastly  to  the  point.  The  cry  of  the 
Filipinos  was,  “The  friars  must  go,”  and  at 
last  he  has  brought  it  about.  It  is  a  step 
which  will  go  far  to  prevent  those  future  up¬ 
risings  in  the  islands,  so  often  prophesied  by 
the  Americans  there  who  have  not  been 
pleased  with  the  Taft  administration. 

And  the  disaffected  are  not  few.  The 
policy  announced  in  the  beginning  and 
steadfastly  adhered  to,  “The  Philippines  for 
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the  Filipinos,"  does  not  comport  with  the 
schemes  which  took  many  Americans  to  the 
islands.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  their 
attitude  toward  Judge  Taft  the  Americans 
and  the  Filipinos  have  largely  changed 
places.  It  is  from  our  own  people  that  the 
criticism  of  the  Government  comes.  This 
criticism  is  partly  made  up  of  the  howl  of  the 
chronic  “kicker,"  partly  of-  what  President 
Roosevelt  has  termed  “the  familiar  wail  of 
the  men  of  little  faith;"  partly  comes  from 
disgruntled  army  sources,  but  mainly  from 
those  who  want  to  engage  in  money-making 
schemes  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  this  un¬ 
worthy  commercial  spirit  which  secures  the 
publication  in  American  newspapers  of  long 
accounts  of  the  woes  of  Philippine  business 
men.  Judge  Taft’s  attitude  toward  it  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  speech  which  he  went 
to  Iloilo  to  deliver  for  the  benefit  of  the  mal¬ 
contents  who  didn’t  like  the  policy  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  Filipinos. 

“You  must  remember  and  must  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said,  “that  this  is  a  Filipino  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  behalf  of  the  Filipinos;  and  he 
among  you  who  does  not  wish  to  support  it 
as  such,  but  who  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  progress,  or  serves  as  a  drag  upon  it,  is 
not  under  obligation  to  remain  in  the  islands. 
If  the  government  does  not  suit  him  he  can 

go- 

“We  who  form  the  Commission  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  aptitude  of  this  people  to  be 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
assume  the  heavy  burden  of  government; 
and  this  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  work. 
We  have  a  definite  policy  which  we  propose 
to  carry  out,  employing  all  our  powers  in 
behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people, 
preserving  for  them  the  Philippine  archipel¬ 
ago;  and  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  harshness  by  ridicule  or  the  fear 
of  criticism.” 

At  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Judge  Taft 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manila, 
upon  his  return  from  the  States,  the  president 
of  the  chamber  spoke  earnestly  about  the 
labor  situation.  The  native  labor  was  ineffi¬ 
cient,  he  declared,  and  the  admission  of 
Chinese  laborers  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  islands. 

“  We  are  here  to  benefit  the  Filipinos,” 
said  Judge  Taft  in  reply,  “and  not  for  selfish 
exploitation.  The  investment  of  American 
capital  is  a  very  important  factor.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  mer¬ 


chants  must  rely  upon  the  Filipinos  as  la¬ 
borers.” 

Exclusion  was  a  recognition  of  Chinese 
thrift  and  industry,  he  added,  and  the  ex¬ 
cluded  should  take  it  as  a  compliment. 

The  labor  problem  gave  Judge  Taft  much 
trouble.  There  was  one  agitator  who  finally 
landed  himself  in  prison.  A  friend  appealed 
on  his  behalf.  In  the  course  of  a  sharp 
reply  the  governor  gave  this  warning; 

“In  the  operation  of  the  machinery  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  it  is  not  the 
dupes  and  victims  who  are  likely  to  receive 
the  severest  punishment.” 

Anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  Judge 
Taft’s  work  in  the  Philippines  would  more 
than  fill  this  magazine.  Nature  joined  her 
pestilential  forces  to  his  other  opponents,  and 
famine  and  plague  added  to  the  ruin  left  by 
war.  But  Judge  Taft  beat  them.  In  the 
reorganization  of  the  established  courts  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones  he  was  particularly 
interested. 

“I  want  especially  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Filipinos,”  he  said,  “the  possibility  of  the 
honest  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
never  experienced  under  Spanish  rule,  or 
under  Aguinaldo.  They  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  holding  office,  except  for  his 
own  emolument.” 

The  three  great  grievances  of  the  Filipinos 
have  been  righted.  They  have  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-government,  with  a  practical  school 
to  fit  them  for  still  larger  participation  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  free  and  the  means  to  obtain  it  plenti¬ 
ful.  Schools  are  spread  all  over  the  archi¬ 
pelago,  with  nearly  a  thousand  American 
teachers  giving  instruction  not  only  to  the 
children,  but  to  the  native  teachers  as  well. 
The  friar  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
piu’chase  of  their  lands,  for  sale  again  to  the 
people  on  easy  terms.  Surely  Judge  Taft’s 
work  in  the  Philippines  has  been  “well  be- 
gun.” 

“Spain,”  said  my  Katipunan  irreconcila¬ 
ble,  “was  in  these  islands  for  350  years 
and  succeeded  in  implanting  just  one  insti¬ 
tution,  her  Church;  for  the  last  six  years  more 
than  half  the  people  have  been  in  armed  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  administration  of  that 
Church.  Yet  you  Americans  think  you  can 
come  here  and  in  a  few  years  establish  your 
institutions.” 

But  he  did  not  know  William  H.  Taft 
then.  Now  he  does. 
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Jogging 

By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkina 

“T)UT  if  we  walk  we  shall  not  be  in  time 
J3  to  dress  for  dinner,”  said  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward,  anxiously.  Mrs.  Chris,  in  whose  house 
the  dinner  was  to  be,  did  not  seem  troubled 
at  the  idea. 

“Never  mind  if  we  aren’t,”  she  said,  eas¬ 
ily.  “There  will  be  no  one  but  our  two 
men.”  Mrs.  Edward  frowned  disapproval. 

“But  doesn’t  one  dress  for  one’s  husband 
very  much  more  than  for  anyone  else?”  she 
protested.  “Surely  it  is  better 
to  impress  him  than - ” 

“Oh,  of  course;  only  I  thought 
just  to-night — ”  and  Mrs.  Chris 
meekly  abandoned  the  cool, 
clean  dusk  for  the  stuffy  interior 
of  a  crowded  car.  “One  takes 
things  more  easily  when  one  has 
been  married  three  years,”  she 
added,  with  a  smile  that  was 
half  apology. 

“Yes;  and  that  is  why  married 
life  is  usually  so  stupid  and 
dreary,”  said  Mrs.  Edward,  promptly.  “Of 
course,  I  don’t  mean  yours,  my  dear — but 
most  people’s.  Edwairi  and  I  don’t  intend 
to  slip  down  into  the  commonplace.  I  have 
such  a  horror  of  ‘jogging’!  Haven’t  you?” 

“It  doesn’t  sound — exciting,”  admitted 
Mrs.  Chris,  with  a  glance  half  amused  and 
half  worried  at  the  slim,  clean-cut,  elaborate 
personality  beside  her.  She  had  invited  her 
brother-in-law  and  his  new  wife  with  trepi¬ 
dation,  for  Edward  had  always  stood  as 
something  of  a  model  to  his  family,  and  his 
wife  would  undoubtedly  be  even  more  of  a 
model.  But  she  had  not  foreseen  anything 
quite  so  complete  as  Mrs.  Edward.  Of 
course,  one  must  be  patient  of  theories  in 
the  newly  married;  yet  her  tranquillity  was 
disturbed.  And  when,  after  fifteen  minutes 


more  of  the  same  theme,  she  followed  her 
guest  up  the  steps,  she  was  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  due  to  Chris 
that  she  should  have  her  hair  waved. 

Mrs.  Chris’s  dressing  was  delayed  by  a 
struggle  with  her  husband,  who  objected 
vigorously  to  putting  on  evening  dress  every 
night  for  a  mere  brother;  and  who  had  to  be 
cheered  after  being  vanquished.  Her  two 
guests  were  already  in  the  living-room  when 
she  hurried  down,  and  something  in  their  at¬ 
titudes  brought  back  the  worried  feeling, 
without  the  amusement — someway;  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  sat  so  prettily,  with  a  little  air  of  visit¬ 
ing,  and  Edward  was  talking  to 
her  quite  as  though  he  had  just 
been  introduced.  Had  it  been 
she  and  Chris,  she  realized,  she 
would  have  been  lounging  over 
a  magazine  with  a  cheerful 
“H’m,  h’m,”  for  any  remark  he 
chose  to  make  from  beyond  his 
paper.  “I  wonder  if  we  have 
not  missed  something?”  she 
thought.  “Are  we  ‘jogging’?” 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Edward 
appeared  in  a  neat  walking-suit, 
and  glanced  with  surprise  at  her  hostess’s 
morning  gown. 

“Don’t  you  walk  to  the  station  with  your 
husband?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  I  sometimes  meet  him  at  night,” 
Mrs.  Chris  explained,  helplessly  irritat^  at 
her  own  attitude  of  apology.  “You  see,  I 
have  to  attend  to  things  about  the  house, 
mornings.” 

“But  surely  you  don’t  put  your  house  be¬ 
fore  your  husband!”  Mrs.  Edward’s  ear¬ 
nestness  amounted  to  dismay.  “Why,  I  don’t 
know  how  Edward  and  I  would  get  through 
the  day  without  that  walk  together  in  tlie 
morning.  One  can’t  afford  to  let  those 
things  go,  can  one?  Do  slip  on  a  street 
skirt,  and  Jet  us  all  go  together!” 

“Why — I  might  as  well,”  said  Mrs.  Chris, 
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unhappily,  and  hurried  to  make  the  change.  “Chris  rather  likes  piquet,”  said  Mrs.  Chris, 
This  new  relative  was  proving  something  of  reflectively. 

a  tax.  And  yet -  And  so  every  evening  the  card-table  was 

“I  suppose  we  have  been  slipping  down  drawn  out  and  a  sociable  hour  was  passed 
horribly,”  she  admitted  to  Chris  as  they  set  there,  to  be  followed  by  a  still  more  sociable 
forth  aifter  breakfast,  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  and  hour  of  music.  None  of  them  played  or 
Mrs.  Edward,  who  were  talking  sang  very  well,  but  the  spirit  of 

with  the  volubility  of  mere  ac-  festivity  was  encouraged.  After 

quaintance.  that,  at  Mrs.  Edwarf’s  sugges- 

“Well,  let’s  pull  up,  then,”  he  tion,  the  lights  were  turned  down, 

agreed,  putting  his  hand  under  ^  /  and  they  sat  pleasantly  about  the 

her  elbow,  and  jumping  her  talking.  Mrs.  Edward  had 

across  a  flooded  gutter.  It  was  imttr-  always  some  interesting  topic 

a  pleasant  ten  minutes,  and  she  day’s  reading  or  experi- 

tumed  back  from  the  station  n  /  ences  to  set  before  them, 

with  a  resentful  consciousness  r  1^^  night  of  the  visit, 

that  this  new  relative  might  •  I  sociability  was  at  its  climax,  and 

prove  enlightening,  after  all.  *'  Mrs.  Edward  had  been  at  her  best. 

“We  Aavf  been  jogging,”  she  admitted  to  “She’s  a  wonder,  by  George,”  said  her 
herself,  and  with  a  sigh  set  her  mind  to  re-  brother-in-law. 

form.  “Indeed  she  is,”  agreed  Mrs.  Chris,  with 

Chris,  finding  his  womenkind  in  low  cut  a  small  sigh, 
gowns  every  night,  outgrew  his  reluctance  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  went  away  on  the 
evening  dress,  and  even  developed  a  mild  next  day,  but  the  good  they  did  lived  after 
enthusiasm  for  it.  them.  Every  morning  Mrs.  Chris  was  ready 

“One  might  as  well  live  like  a  gentleman;  at  eight  o’clock  to  accompany  her  husband 

it  is  abominable  to  get  so  sloppy,”  he  con-  to  the  train,  and  they  both  spent  the  brisk 

fided  to  his  wife,  being  evidently  now  of  the  ten  minutes  in  congratulating  themselves  on 

belief  that  the  reform  had  come  entirely  from  the  new  custom.  Mrs.  Chris  kept  the  can- 

him.  dies  and  the  bon-bon  dishes  on  the  table, 

“You  are  right,”  she  agreed,  quite  seri-  and  they  nightly  faced  each  other  in  evening 

ously.  “I  am  glad  you  care  about  such  dress,  pleasantly  festive.  She  persisted  h** 

things.”  roically  in  her  new  enthusiasm  for  cards,  and 

“Well,  I  felt  we  were  rather  slipping  daily  kept  an  alert  watch  on  the  periodicals, 

down,”  said  the  unconscious  Chris,  admir-  that  she  might  have  interesting  themes  to 

mg  the  cut  of  his  shoulders  in  the  mirror.  suggest  over  the  fire  afterward. 

They  played  cards  evenings,  because  Mrs.  “This  isn’t  jogging,”  she  said  to  herself 
’  Edward  said  it  developed  sociability.  as  she  toiled  upstairs  after  the  seventh  tri- 

“So  many  married  people  forget  to  visit  umphant  evening, 
with  each  other,”  she  explained  to  Mrs.  Chris.  In  the  morning  she  overslept,  and  Chris 
“They  don’t  even  talk,  except  about  prac-  was  less  amiable  than  usual, 
tical  things.  On  the  boats  and  trains  you  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  hurry,  or  I’ll  miss 
can  pick  out  the  married  ones  by  the  blank  that  train,”  he  complained  as  she  was  ad- 
way  they  sit  together.  Oh,  it  is  so  stupid!  justing  her  veil:  Mrs.  Edward  had  declared 
A  woman  who  will  let  the  relation  slip  down  a  veil  indispensible  to  the  keeping  of  a  hus- 
like  that  deserves  all  she  gets.”  band’s  love.  It  drew  vicioudy  across  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Chris’s  face  wore  an  uneasy,  almost  Chris’s  eyelashes  this  morning,  and  her  “I 

a  furtive,  expression.  am  hurrying”  was  not  wholly  genial.  They 

“They — they  grow  careless,”  she  mur-  left  the  house  in  silence, 
mured.  “Couldn’t  you  walk  just  a  little  quicker?” 

"Cards  or  anything  you  do  together  will  Chris  spoke  with  exaggerated  forbearance, 
help  you  keep  out  of  the  commonplace,”  “I  can  run,  if  you  like.”  Mrs.  Chris  was 
Mrs.  Edward  went  on.  “Even  if  you  don’t  curt.  Two  more  blocks  of  silence  followed, 

like  cards,  a  game  or  two  after  dinner  will  “It’s  a  lovely  morning,  isn’t  it?”  Mrs. 
bring  you  closer  for  the  whole  evening.  And  Chris’s  light  friendliness  creaked  somewhat 
one  can’t  afford  to  neglect  these  things,  my  with  effort,  but  Chris  respected  the  in¬ 
dear.”  tendon. 
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“Bully,"  he  assented,  cordially.  Talk 
languished  again. 

“You  had  plenty  of  time,  after  all,”  said 
Mrs.  Chris  at  the  station.  Chris  met  the 
relapse  in  kind. 

“The  train  is  behind  time;  it  is  one  minute 
after  now,”  he  said,  coldly. 

Mrs.  Chris  came  in  late  that  afternoon 
and  had  to  scramble  into  even¬ 
ing  clothes.  Chris,  being  late 
himself,  hooked  her  up  with  grim 
patience. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  things 
that  fasten  in  front?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  She  smiled  good-tem- 
peredly. 

“Because  I  think  these  pro¬ 
mote  sociability  between  husband 
and  wife,”  she  said,  in  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  Mrs.  Edward.  He 
laughed  as  though  something 
had  been  dawning  on  him,  too. 

“She’s  a  wonderful  woman,  just  the  same,” 
he  persisted. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Chris  thrust  a  finger 
longingly  into  a  new  novel,  but  her  husband 
was  getting  out  the  cards,  so  they  played, 
and  then  visited,  with  occasional  relapses  into 
silence. 

“If  you  will  excuse  me,  dear,  I  want  to 
look  at  a  magazine  1  brought  home,”  said 
Chris  suddenly. 

“Of  course!”  Mrs.  Chris  responded  with  a 
burst  of  cordiality,  and  the  novel  was  already 
on  her  knee.  An  hour  of  quiet  followed. 

It  was  four  mornings  later  that  a  threaten- 
ing  gray  sky  made  Mrs.  Chris  hesitate  at  the 
window  as  they  rose  from  breakfast. 

“I’m  afraid  it  is  going  to  pour,”  she  be¬ 
gan,  apologetically.  “Do  you  know,  dear, 
if  you  don’t  mind,  I  think  I’d  better  not 
walk  down  with  you.” 

“Well,  perhaps  you  are  wise,”  admitted 
Chris.  There  was  unmistakable  relief  in  his 
face.  They  came  together  for  their  “good- 
by”  with  a  little  rush  of  affection. 

The  rain  fell  in  good  earnest  that  after¬ 
noon.  Mrs.  Chris,  coming  in  wet,  curled  up 
in  an  old  blue  tea-gown  for  a  luxurious  hour. 
When  her  husband  returned  she  was  still  no 
nearer  a  dinner  toilet.  He  stood  hesitat¬ 
ingly  at  the  door  of  his  closet,  his  eyes  on  a 
beloved  old  coat. 

“No  one  would  be  apt  to  come  in  to¬ 
night,”  he  ventured.  She  looked  longingly 
down  at  the  old  tea-gown. 

“Oh,  no  one,”  she  ercouraged  him.  He 


took  down  the  smoky,  shapeless,  disreputa¬ 
ble  old  garment  and  ^pped  into  it  content¬ 
edly. 

“Oh  dear,  dinner  will  be  ready  in  five 
minutes,”  she  sighed,  sitting  up  with  a  firm 
air  of  purpose. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  down  in  that?”  sug¬ 
gested  the  kindly  Chris  in  the  fulness  of  his 
satisfaction.  She  demurred 
feebly,  but  let  herself  be  per¬ 
suaded.  They  had  not  had  such 
a  whole-souledly  sociable  little 
dinner  for  weeks.  After  it,  Mrs. 
Chris  waited  in  suspense,  but 
nothing  was  said  about  cards. 
Presently  Chris  took  up  a  mag¬ 
azine  and  dropped  down  by  the 
lamp. 

“I’ll  just  glance  at  this,”  he 
murmured.  Mrs.  Chris  estab¬ 
lished  herself  with  her  book  in  the 
big  chair  opposite.  An  hour  of 
serene  silence  ticked  away.  The  falling  of  a  log 
on  the  hearth  made  her  glance  up.  Chris  bent 
forward  to  replace  it,  then  stretched  luxuri¬ 
ously  and  pulled  up  another  chair  for  his  slip¬ 
pered  feet.  Their  eyes  met  and  they  smiled 
at  each  other,  a  sudden  smile  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  deep  content.  Then  in  unbroken 
silence  they  went  back  to  their  reading.  They 
undoubtedly  were  jogging. 


Psyche 

By  Judith  Graves  Waldo 

PSYCHE  was  ploughing  the  ten-acre 
piece.  As  she  rounded  the  comer  by 
the  great  eucalyptus  wind-brake,  and  sprang 
off  the  gang-plough  to  catch  up  some  clods 
to  throw  at  the  nigh  horse,  she  saw  a  man 
through  the  gap  where  the  irrigating  ditch 
crossed  from  the  orange  orchard.  He  was 
standing  by  his  horse,  leaning  across  the  sad¬ 
dle  watching  Psyche.  Recognizing  the  man 
in  the  one  quick  glance.  Psyche  turned  her 
back  upon  him,  and  with  reddened  cheeks 
called  cheerily  to  her  team,  and  drove  on 
down  the  field. 

“Keep  up  your  end  there,  Bill-ee! 
Wouldn’t  let  him  shirk  so.  Fan!” 

When  she  came  back  up  the  field  the  man 
was  still  there.  She  would  have  to  see  him 
now,  for  the  driving  furrow  was  directly  in 
front  of  the  gap.  Psyche  stood  very  erect 
on  the  big  plough.  She  wore  no  hat,  and 
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her  short  calico  skirt  came  just  to  the  tops 
of  her  heavy  men’s  shoes. 

“Halloo,  Psyche!”  The  man  spoke  first. 

“Halloo!”  Psyche  swung  the  plough 
around  and  drove  the  furrow  deep. 

“Heard  from  Joe  lately?” 

“Yes.”  Psyche  struck  the  nigh  horse 
sharply,  and  the  team  jumped  forward. 

“Hope  he’s  well?” 

“He  is  so,  thank  you,”  Psyche  turned 
back  to  answer. 

Back  at  the  wind  brake  again.  Psyche 
turned  her  team  without  heed  of  the  man, 
and  she  sang  a  scrap  of  song  with  more 
sound  than  tune  to  it  Suddenly  the  man 
leaped  the  ditch. 

“Let  me  plough  for  you  a  spell,  Psyche!” 
Psyche  looked  down  at  him  and  stopped 
her  song.  She  smiled  broadly. 

“Can  you  plough?” 

“You  just  bet  I  can!  Give  me  the 
lines.” 

“Oh,  I’m  afraid  you  might  scare  the 
horses.”  She  dragged  her  words,  and  she 
still  smiled. 

“Oh,  give  ’em  here.  Psyche.”  The  man 
stumbled  on  beside  the  plough  and  Psyche’s 
smile  made  him  uncomfortable. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  spoil  them  store-clothes 
of  yours.” 

The  man  stopped  and  carefully  tucked 
his  trousers  in  his  boots.  Psyche  urged  the 
horses  on  and  the  man  ran  a  little  to  catch 
up  with  her  again. 

“Wait,  Psyche,  really  let  me  plough  the 
rest  of  this  piece  for  you.” 

“What  makes  you  in  such  a  hullabaloo  to 
plough?  Haven’t  you  got  enough  of  your 
own  to  do?” 

“Law,  Psyche,  ’tain’t  that  I  care  so  awful 
about  ploughing,  but  I  hate  to  see  you  doing 
it” 


there’s  some  folks  one  could  just  never  see 
and  the  time  wouldn’t  seem  long.”  The 
man  looked  up  at  Psyche  smiling  down  at 
him. 

“Oh,  I’m  used  to  your  being  mean  to 
me!  I  can  stand  it,  though,  if  you’ll  let  me 
plough  this  piece  for  you.  It  just  breaks 
me  up  to  see  you  work  so.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Psyche’s  voice  was  full  of 
concern.  “Well,  that’s  too  bad!” 

The  man  stumbled  on  the  ploughed 
ground,  caught  himself  and  came  on  beside 
her. 

“You  know  it  needn’t  be  so.  Psyche?” 

“Look  out  on  the  turn!”  Psyche’s  voice 
was  sharp.  The  plougn  swung  round  and 
they  faced  down  the  field  again. 

“Psyche,  you  know — that  is,  if  you’d  say 
it  any  time — well — it’s  easy.  Psyche.” 

“What’s  easy?” 

"Why,  you’re  not  bound  to  him  any  more. 
'I'he  courts  don’t  make  any  trouble  about  a 
divorce  from  a  man  serving  time.” 

Psyche  caught  the  reins  in  suddenly  and 
called  to  her  team.  Then  she  looked  down 
at  the  man  and  her  face  showed  white 
through  the  warm  tan. 

“The  only  reason  I’ve  endured  you  on 
this  land  was  it  done  me  good  to  see  you 
sprawlin’  along  on  the  ploughed  ground!” 

“I  ain’t  the  only  one  that  says  it.  They 
all  say  you  could  be  free  of  him  any  time. 
He  can’t  ever  be  anything  but  a  jail-bird, 
^  and  I — I’d  marry  you  in  a  minute.  Psyche, 
and  if  the  man  he  robbed  can  say  that  to 
you - ” 

Psyche  pulled  in  the  willing  horses.  Her 
voice  was  very  quiet. 

“If  there’s  one  thing  too  low-lived  for 
earth  to  hold,  it’s' a  coward,  a  mean,  sneakin’ 
coward  in  a  man’s  carcass,  that  ’ud  talk  so 
to  a  woman  ’cause  she  can’t  take  him  out 


“Oh!”  and  horsewhip  him 

“You  know  how  I  feel  when  I  see  you  at  as  he  deserves. 

it.  Psyche — I - ”  There’s  the  road!” 

“Why,  no,  how’s  that?”  “Psyche — I — ” 

“You  needn’t  look  at  me  that  way.  Psyche.  “There’s  the 
I’ve — I’ve  left  you  alone  for  an  awful  long  road!” 
time  now.”  She  stood  above 

“Have  you?  Don’t  seem  to  me  more  him  with  her  white 

than  yesterday  that  you  was  down  pesterin’  face  and  clear, 

me  about  the  irrigatin’.  You  was  afraid  I’d  stem  eyes,  and-  it 
get  my  feet  wet.”  was  not  her  wath  nor  her  words  that  he  felt 

“Psyche,  that  was  just  a  year  ago  last  and  that  overcame  him,  but  her  love  for  that 
month.”  other  man.  He  crossed  the  ditch,  climbed 

“Why,  it  don’t  seem  that  time  to  me.”  into  his  saddle  and  went  slowly  down'  the 

She  threw  a  clod  at  the  nigh  horse.  “But  road.  “An’  she’s  working  her  life  out  for 
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him,  an’  Tvc  made  a  worse  fool  of  myself 
than  ever.” 

Psyche  finished  the  ten-acre  piece  at  night¬ 
fall.  When  the  chores  were  done,  she  fast¬ 
ened  the  bam-doors  and  went  down  through 
the  pepper-trees  to  the  house  to  get  her  own 
lonely  supper. 

“  If  the  rains  come  early  and  the  frost  lets 
the  oranges  alone,  I’ll  make  it  clear  this  year, 
'and  then — and  then — "  Psyche’s  face 
was  beautiful  in  its  pride  and  love.  She  sat 
down  by  the  kitchen  table,  and  with  an  old 
almanac  began  to  count  the  months,  for  with 
the  coming  of  seed-time  it  had  been  months 
that  Psyche  counted — the  years  had  passed. 

And  the  rains  fell  early,  and  there  were  no 
frosts,  and  at  last  the  letter  came  telling 
I’syche  when  her  husband  would  leave  the 
prison  for  home. 

“He  won’t  go  to  Oceanside,’’  said  Psyche, 
“he’ll  get  off  at  Las  Flores — ’cause  there — 
won’t  be  anyone  there.”  And  Psyche  hitched 
the  team  to  the  buck-board  and  drove  to 
Las  Flores.  It  was  dusk  when  the  train 
slowed  down  to  let  off  the  one 
passenger  at  the  little  flag- 
station.  It  was  a  man  carrying 
a  small  bag,  and  he  came  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  buck-board. 

“That  you.  Psyche?” 

“Joe!” 

The  man  put  the  bag  under 
the  seat  and  climbed  in.  Psyche 
put  the  reins  in  his  hands,  and 
he  started  the  team  down  the 
road.  Behind  them  the  surf 
thundered  on  the  rocks. 

“Must  be  high  tide?”  said  the  man. 

“Yes,  it’s  just  on  the  turn,”  Psyche  an¬ 
swered. 

“Keep  your  end  up,  Billee!  That  nigh 
horse  shirks  as  much  as  ever.” 

“Yes,  Fan  she  hauls  most  the  load.” 

“I  see  they’re  harvestin’  all  down  the  line. 
I  thought  maybe  you’d  have  your  hands  full 
at  the  ranch?” 

“But  you  expected  me?”  Psyche  turned 
her  face  to  him. 

“Yes — I — I  knew  you’d  be  there.”  And 
then  he  wound  the  reins  about  the  brake  and 
took  Psyche  in  his  arms. 

When  they  reached  the  ranch  they  put  the 
team  up  together,  and  came  down  among  the 
pepper- trees  hand-in-hand. 

“I’ve  got  an  awful  good  supper  for  you. 
Won’t  take  but  a  jiffy  to  warm  it”  Psyche 
clung  to  his  hand  writh  both  of  hers. 


“Bet  it’s  a  rabbit-pie!”  The  man  laughed, 
and  Psyche’s  happiness  rippled  into  the  night. 
They  came  into  the  kitchen.  The  man  went 
directly  to  the  sink,  and  began  to  wash  him¬ 
self,  while  Psyche  got  the  supper. 

“Too  late  to  take  a  look  at  the  ranch  to¬ 
night,”  said  the  man  from  the  folds  of  the 
roller-towel.  “Is  it  in  good  shape?” 

“  It’s  lookin’  fine,  Joe,  and  it  has  paid, 
and  I’ve  kept  the  accounts  careful  for  you  to 
see.” 

Joe  came  to  the  table. 

“Paid,  has  it?  More’n  it  ever  did  for  me! 
I'hat’s  a  great  old  pie.  Psyche!”  And  they 
sat  down  to  the  first  meal  they  had  shared 
together  for  four  years.  When  it  was  finished 
Joe  pushed  his  chair  back  and  Psyche  came 
and  knelt  beside  him. 

“You’re  as  black  as  an  Indian,  Psyche, 
and  your  hands  are  so  hard — why,  girl, 
they’re  as  rough  as  mine!  What  you  been 
doing  with  ’em?” 

“It’s  just  the  work,  ploughin’  and  milkin’, 
and  all.” 

“You  didn’t  plough,  your¬ 
self?” 

She  laughed  up  to  him. 
“Course  I  did.  I  like  to 
plough.” 

“You  never  told  me  you  did 
that,  yourself.  Couldn’t  you 
hire  anyone?  You  said  the 
ranch  paid.  Wasn’t  there  no 
money — you — you  wrote  me 
you  were  comfortable  every 
way.” 

“Why,  I  been  as  comfortable 
as  comfortable!  You  know  I  always  liked 
to  work  with  you?” 

“But,  Psyche,  the  heavy  work!  The  hay, 
the  orange-packing?” 

“Oh,  law,  Joe,  I  hired  old  Jos6  sometimes, 
and,  of  course,  for  the  hay  I  had  to  have 
the  balers.  But  all  the  rest  was  easy.” 

“Did  you  do  all  the  ploughing?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  irrigating?” 

“Yes,  that’s  play — mud-pie  work.” 

“Bpt  if  the  ranch  paid,  why  couldn’t  you 
hire  help?” 

Psyche  laughed  happily. 

“That’s  the  secret,  Joe.” 

“What  secret?” 

“The  secret  I’ve  had  to  save  for.”  She 
put  her  hands  up  about  his  neck. 

“Tell  me,  ftyche,  ain’t  I  in  the  se¬ 
cret?” 
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“I’ve  got  it  all  saved  up,  every  cent,"  she 
whispered. 

“&ved  up?"  he  said. 

“Yes,  for — him.”  She  was  so  sure  of  his 
surprise  and  gladness;  his  pride  in  her  work, 
in  her  mastery. 

“For  him,  what  do  you  mean?" 

“Oh,  Joe,  the  money  for  Tim  Heath.” 

Joe  drew  her  hands  down. 

“Tim  Heath — what  about  him?” 

“The  money — we  owe  him,  Joe.” 

Joe  pushed  her  away  and  got  up. 

•'That  money?” 

“Yes."  Psyche  could  just  whisper. 

Joe  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets 
and  stood  looking  down  at  Psyche  still 
kneeling  by  his  chair.  ' 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  expect  me  to  pay 
him  that?  What  do  you  suppose 'I’ve  been 
doing  this  past  four  years?  Don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  that’s  pay — four  years  out  of  my  life — 
and  a  disgrace  I  can’t  ever  live  down — the 

misery  I’ve  lived  through — pay - ” 

Psyche  stood  up  and  held  to  the  back  of 
the  chair. 

“You  didn’t  pay  that  to  him,  Joe.  What’s 
his  own,  what  was  taken  from  him,  you 
should  give  back!” 

“Not  by  a  long  shot!  Didn’t  pay  it  to 
him?  He  put  me  there!  He  could  have 
kept  me  out  if  he’d  wanted  to.  Pay  him! 
I’ve  paid  him  a  thousand  times!  If  you’ve 
worked  for  that  end.  I’ll  tell  you  right  now 
your  job’s  no  good.” 

“That’s  just  the  end  I  did  work  for.  I 
thought — I  just  knew  when  you  came  home, 
you’d  pitch  right  in  to  do  it  yourself,  and  I 
thought  I’d  try  and  do  as  much  as  I  could 
before  you  got  back,  so  it  wouldn’t  take  so 
long.  But  I  saved  awful  careful,  and  the 
rains  just  came  right,  and  I  did  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  ’n  I  hoped  and  I — cleared  it  on  this  last 
crop.” 

Joe  looked  at  her. 

“Psyche,  you’re  an  awful  fool.” 

Psyche  sat  down  wearily.  She  was  sud¬ 
denly  very,  very  tired.  Tired  as  those  long 
days  on  Uie  plough  had  never  tired  her. 

“I’d  let  him  die  before  I’d  pay  him  that!” 
Joe  began  walking  up  and  down  the  old 
kitchen. 

“Oh,  he  don’t  need  it,”  said  Psyche. 

Joe  looked  around  at  her  a  moment  and 
then  continued  to  walk. 

“I — I  don’t  try  to  excuse  myself.  I  never 
did.  I  know,  I  guess,  what’s  right  and 
what’s  wrong.” 


"Do  yout"  she 
asked,  gently. 

“Yes,  I  do!” 

He  faced  her. 

“But  he  could  have 
saved  me  from  go¬ 
ing  up,  he  could,  1 
say!  He’d  known 
me  for  years,  all  my 
life;  he  could  have 
hushed  it  up,  in¬ 
stead  of  pushing  it 
through  and  ruining  my  whole  life - ” 

“He  never  did  that!  You’ve  got  that  to 
do  yourself;  and  I  tell  you  now  that  if  you 
refuse  to  pay  him  what  you  took  that  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  you’ll  have  done  it  already. 
’Tain’t  ’cause  of  him,  Joe,  ’tain’t  ’cause  of 
him — can’t  you  see?  it’s  you!  He  treated 
you  hard,  but  you  took  his,  and  you  must  pay 
it  back.  ’Tain’t  to  get  fair  with  him,  it’s  to 
get  fair  with  yourself." 

“  There  ain’t  any  use  talking  so.  Psyche. 
If  you  knew  a  little  what  these  four  years 
have  been,  you’d  never  want  me  to  pay  now. 
You’d  imderstand  how  I  have  paid  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  you’d  understand  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  on  the  other  side  now.”  He  flung 
himself  into  a  chair  and  Psyche  came  and 
knelt  beside  him  again,  afraid,  but  deter¬ 
mined. 

“I  know  a  little,  Joe,  I  understand  a  little. 
Don’t  you  think  I  love  you  enough  to  under¬ 
stand — I  didn’t  have  to  be  there,  too,  to 
know.”  She  touched  his  face  with  her 
hands,  tenderly.  “But  I’d  rather  go  there 
myself  and  stay,  always,  tlian  have  you  do 
this  other  thing.  You  didn’t  understand  all 
you  did  before — but  you  know  now.  This 
would  be  worse  than  that,  Joe.” 

Joe  took  her  hands  and  held  them  hard  in 
his. 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about.  There’s  no  law  that  makes  me  do  it, 
no  law  about  it.” 

“Joe,”  she  drew  his  face  down,  “is  it  just 
the  law  that’s  in  books  that  we  have  to 
mind?” 

He  got  up  and  left  her  by  the  chair.  She 
knelt  with  her  head  on  her  arms.  Suddenly 
Joe  burst  out: 

“I  hate  him,  I  say!  He  came  down  there 
before  I  was  sent  up,  and  called  me  a  thief. 
He  shall  never  be  paid  one  cent,  I  say.  He 
called  me  a  thief!” 

Psyche  raised  her  head.  “And  that’s 
what  you’ll  be  till  you  pay  him  back.” 
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“Psyche!” 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  arms  again  and 
Joe  began  his  walk  about  the  kitchen.  Af¬ 
ter  a  time  he  came  and  stood  over  her. 

“I  always  thought  Tim  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  me.  He  could  have  kept  me  from  going 
up  if  he’d  tried.  You  know  a  woman  can 
get  a  divorce  easy  from  a  man  serving 
time.” 

Psyche  raised  her  head. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “Tim  told  me  she  could.” 

“What!”  Joe  started.  “Did  he,  really?” 

“Yes,”  said  Psyche,  “he  said  I  wasn’t 
bound  and  that  it  was  easy.” 

Joe’s  hands  closed  slowly. 

“Did — what  else  did  he  say?” 

“That  he’d  marry  me  in  a  minute.  He 
hated  to  see  me  work.”  Psyche  sighed  and 
rested  her  head  on  her  arms  again. 

“And  he  called  me  a  thief!”  Joe’s  hands 
relaxed.  Suddenly  he  looked  down  at  Psy¬ 
che’s  bent  head. 

“What — what — what  did  you  say  to 
him?” 

“I  showed  him  where  the  road  was.” 

Joe  put  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  and  stood  so  a  long  time.  Then  he 
stooped  and  touched  Psyche’s  hair. 

“Where’s  the  money?”  he  whispered. 

“It’s  here.  I  brought  it  from  the  bank 
to-day,  before  I  went  for  you.”  Psyche 
stood  up. 

“It’s  awful  late,  but  if  you  ain’t  too  tired, 
Psyche,  we’ll  take  it  to  him  to-night.” 

“I’m  not  tired.”  Psyche  took  the  roll  of 
money  from  her  dress  and  gave  it  to  him. 
He  counted  it  out. 

“There’s  more  here,”  he  said. 

“It’s — interest,”  said  Psyche. 

Joe  looked  at  her. 

“Of  course.”  He  rolled  the  money  up 
and  put  it  carefully  in  his  coat.  “I  wouldn’t 
owe  a  cent  to  the  low  dog.” 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  “Come 
on,”  and  they  went  out  together. 

Jimmy’s  Mother 

By  Prank  N.  Stratton 

“T  KAIN’T  understand  it.  I  jest  kain’t 

i.  understand  it,”  wailed  the  old  woman, 
rocking  her  bent  body  to  and  fro.  “Fust 
they  killed  my  old  man,  then  they  crippled 
Tommy  fer  life,  an’  now  they’re  a-tryin’  to 
send  Jimmy  to  prison.” 


“Why  did  they 
kill  your  husband  ?” 
the  old  lawyer 
asked. 

“Why?  Thet’s 
jest  it  —  why? 

Didn’t  he  hev  ez 
much  right  to  shoot 
ez  they  had?  What 
call  did  they  hev 
to  come  a-breakin’ 
up  uv  his  bizness, 
an’  him  a-tryin’  to 
make  a  livin’  fer  his 
fambly  ?  Ef  a  man  ’ud  ruther  make  whiskey 
than  meal  outen  his  own  com  what  bizness 
wuz  it  uv  theim?  Thet’s  what  I’d  hke  to 
know.” 

“And  Tommy — what  did  Tommy  do?” 

“Do?  What  did  Tommy  do?  Nothin’. 
Thet’s  what.  Nothin’.  Th’  boss  wuz  hisn. 
Traded  fer  it,  fair  an’  squar’,  I  heered 
Tommy  say  so.  An’  jest  bekase  he’d  fergot 
th’  man’s  name,  they  wuz  ackchuly  agoin’ 
to  take  him  to  jail.  What  bizness  wuz  it  uv 
theim  who  he  got  th’  boss  uv?  An’  they 
up  an’  crippled  him  while  he  wuz  agoin’ 
’s  way  peaceable.  Wouldn’t  they  ’a’  mn  too? 
Reckon  they’d  ’a’  hung  him  ef  they’d  ’a’  ben 
smart  enuff  to  ketch  him.” 

“It  is  very  unfortunate  that  your - ” 

“Unfortunate.  Thet’s  what.  They’ve  jest 
ben  a-pickin’  an’  a-naggin’  at  me  all  my  life. 
An’  now  they’ve  gone  an’  ’rested  J  immy,  th’ 
only  one  I’ve  got  left,  jest  bekase  he  made  a 
mistake  an’  got  in  th’  wrong  house. 

“They  say  he  wuzn’t  dmnk,  but  Jimmy 
sez  he  wuz,  an’  I’ll  believe  my  boy,  ev’ry 
time.  Yes,  siree,  ev’ry  time.  D’ye  s’ pose  ef 
he  hadn’t  ’a’  ben  dmnk  he’d  ’a’  got  so  turned 
’rond  ez  to  think  thet  big  house  wuz  our 
little  shanty?  No,  sir.  Don’t  tell  me.  They 
know  a  sight  better,  but  they’ ve  jest  got  it 
in  fer  me  an’  mine;  want  me  to  starve,  ez  I 
will  ef  they  take  Jimmy  away. 

“He  hain’t  guilty,  an’  you  kin  save  him — 
you  must  save  him.  I  hain’t  got  no  money 
now,  but  I’ll  work  these  old  fingers  to  th’ 
bone  ef  you’ll  only  save  my  boy.” 

“My  good  woman,”  said  the  old  lawyer, 
kindly,  “I  fear  yotir  boy’s  case  is  hopeless, 
but  I’ll  try.  Don’t  worry  about  the  money. 
I’ll  do  my  best,  not  for  Jimmy,  for  I  suspect 
he’s  not  what  he  should  but  for  his 
old  mother.  You  see — I  had  a  boy,  once, 
long  ago,  and  he — well,  I  know  how  you 
feel.” 
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The  careworn  old  face  lighted  up,  the 
calloused  fingers  wiped  away  a  tear. 

“God  bless  you,  sir,  an’  may  you  never 
know  sorrow.  Ah,  ef  they  wuz  all  like  you 
there’d  be  some  joy  yit  fer  an  old  woman 
who  hain’t  got  long  to  live.” 

Jimmy,  surly  and  defiant,  was  guilty.  The 
lawyers  knew  it,  the  judge  knew  it,  the  jury 
knew  it  None  but  the  old  mother  enter¬ 
tained  a  doubt.  She,  knowing  him  innocent, 
sat  at  his  side,  caressed  him,  pleaded  silently 
but  eveh  more  effectively  than  the  old  lawyer 
who  so  eloquently  begged  mercy  for  her 
sake. 

Late  in  the  night  the  amazed  bailiff  saw 
an  old  woman  crouching,  listening,  watching, 
at  the  door  of  the  jury  room, 

“They’s  only  one  agin  Jimmy,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  as  he  hurriedly  approached  her. 
“They’s  only  one  agin  him  now.  .  .  an’  he’ll 
come  over  .  .  .  he’s  got  to  come  over.” 

“You  can’t  stay  here,  ma’am,”  the  bailiff 
said;  “you  must  go  home.” 

“Not  without  Jimmy.  I  jest  kain’t  go 
home  without  Jimmy.  It’s  too  dark,  an’ 
lonesome,  an’  far.  Let  me  stay  back  yan- 
der  in  th’  dark  comer.  I’ll  not  move.” 

“Back  yander  in  th’  dark  comer”  of  the 
court-room  she  kneeled,  and  prayed  in  whis¬ 
pers,  listening  between  the  prayers. 

At  intervals,  through  the  open  transom, 
the  voices  of  the  jurors  came  distinctly  to 
her  anxious  ears.  • 

“It’s  of  no  use  to  argue  with  me,  gentlemen. 
The  boy  is  guilty.  That’s  enough.  We 
swore  to  bring  in  a  verdict  according  to  the 
law  and  the  evidence,  and  I  have  some  re¬ 
gard  for  my  oath,  if  you  haven’t.” 

“That’s  th’  little  skinny  feller,”  muttered 
the  old  woman  to  herself.  “O  Lord,  make 
him  come  over,  please  make  him  come  over. 
You  know  Jimmy  hain’t  guilty.” 

“We’re  not  sayin’  he’s  not  guilty,”  came 
a  deep,  strong  voice. 
“That’s  not  th’  pint. 
Do  you  want  to  kill 
the  old  woman? 
That’s  about  what 
you’ll  do  if  we  dis¬ 
agree,  and  th’  boy 
goes  back  to  jail  for 
want  of  bond. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  a 
heap  worse  than  to 
let  him  go  free? 
Who’ll  suffer  th’ 
most,  him  or  his  old 


mother?  As  for 
oiur  oaths,  the  judge 
said  we  are  th’ 
judges  of  th’  law 
and  th’  evidence, 
and  us  eleven  are 
makin’  some  law  to 
suit  ourselves.” 

“Thet’s  him — 
thet’s  th’  big  man 
with  th’  whiskers,” 
whispered  Jimmy’s 
mother.  “May  th’  Lord  reward  him.  He 
knows  Jimmy  hain’t  guilty.” 

The  dreary  hours  dragged  on,  and  still 
one  man  opposed  eleven.  Finally,  the  pa¬ 
tient  watcher  heard  the  weary  jurors  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  rude  cots,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  contest.  She  felt  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  ominous  silence,  she  saw  the  lights  go 
out,  but  she  could  not  see  the  vision  that 
came  to  “th’  little,  skinny  man”  during  his 
fitful  sleep:  a  vision  of  a  face  of  long  ago, 
fresh  and  fair  as  it  bent  over  a  child’s  little 
bed;  then,  tearful  and  more  mature,  bidding 
farewell  to  a  youth  in  blue  with  musket  and 
knapsack;  then,  wrinkled  and  seamed,  with 
eyes  forever  closed. 

She  did  not  see  the  dreamer  rise  from  his 
cot  and  pace  the  floor  while  his  companions 
slept,  asking  himself,  “What  if  it  were  she? 
What  if  it  were  she?” 

When  morning  came,  the  old  woman, 
weak  from  the  night’s  vigil,  tottered  forward 
to  greet  Jimmy  when  he  was  brought  in  to 
learn  his  fate.  When  the  clerk  stood  up  to 
read  the  verdict,  she  too  arose,  trembling, 
her  hand  upon  her  boy’s  shoulder,  her 
dimmed  eyes  fixed  upon  that  fateful  slip  of 
paper, 

“Not  guilty.” 

The  old  woman  sank  into  her  chair,  laugh¬ 
ing  softly,  the  pale  lips  murmuring  indistinct 
thanks,  a  light  marvellously  like  the  glow  of 
girlhood  illumining  the  wrinkled  face. 

The  lawyer,  a  suspicious  moisture  in  his 
eyes,  took  the  bony,  calloused  hand  as  rev¬ 
erently  as  any  knight  his  ladylove’s,  and  said, 
huskily: 

“That’s  all.  You  may  go — and  take 
Jimmy.” 

“I  knowed  you  could  save  him,”  laughed 
the  old  woman.  “I  knowed  ef  enny  man 
could  save  him  you  could.” 

The  old  lawyer  smiled. 

“It  wasn’t  me,”  he  said,  “It  was  his 
mother.” 
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“Me?  Why,  I  never  sed  a  word.  I 
knowed  all  th'  time  he  wuzn’t  guilty." 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Jimmy  stooped 
and  drew  the  warm  shawl  closer  about  the 
shrunken  shoulders,  and  put  a  brawny  arm 
about  the  wasted  form  to  aid  the  feeble  feet 


in  their  descent  The  “little,  skinny  man,” 
watching  them,  turned  to  his  right-hand 
neighbor  and  said: 

“I  guess  we  were  right,  after  all,  to  let 
her  go  home — with  Jimmy.” 


Mariquita 

By  A.  M.  DAVIES  OGDEN 

The  saffron  splendor  lingers  in  the  west 

Where  distant  mountains  darken  'gainst  the  sky. 
A  circling  bird  sinks  slowly  to  its  nest 
As  calls  his  naate  with  low  responsive  cry. 

'ITie  fragrance  from  the  orange  grove  floats  by; 

The  vesper  bell  sounds  faintly  from  afar; 

.\nd  in  the  quinta  at  her  feet  am  1 
While  Mariquita  thrums  her  soft  guitar. 

The  passion-flower  clambers  unrepressed 
Above  the  wall  and  arching  gateway  high. 

The  jasmine  folds  its  creamy  buds  to  rest, 

'Fhe  coolness  of  the  dusk  is  drawing  nigh. 

Now  from  the  purple  depths  of  heaven  die 
The  sunset  hues,  clear  shines  the  evening  star; 

And  dreamy  grow  the  eyes,  half  hidden,  shy. 

While  Mariquita  thrums  her  soft  guitar. 

The  scarlet  blossoms  clustered  at  her  breast 
Seem  striving  with  her  warm  young  lips  to  vie; 

A  futile  task  I  whisper,  half  in  jest, 

.And  watch  them  quiver  to  a  happy  sigh. 

Ah,  would  this  twilight  hour  might  last  for  aye! 

'Hie  music  falters,  halts,  on  broken  bar — 

My  heartstrings  ’neath  the  slender  fingers  lie 
While  Mariquita  thrums  her  soft  guitar. 


“BRITISH  SOURCES” 

It  is  a  rooted  hallucination  of  some 
worthy  persons  that  every  report  of  a  Russian 
act  or  purpose  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  comes  from  “British 
sources,”  and  is  therefore  poisoned  with 
falsehood.  “Why  should  the  United  States 
worry  about  Russian  occupation  of  Man¬ 
churia?”  these  worthy  persons  used  to  ask. 
“American  trade  in  Manchiuna  will  thrive 
just  as  well  under  the  Russians  as  imder 
the  Chinese.”  Mr.  James  W.  Davidson, 
American  Consul  at  Tam-sui,  Formosa,  who 
lias  made  a  tour  in  Manchuria  and  Corea, 
is  sure  that  the  former  country  will  “soon  be 
independent  of  outside  supplies.”  He  says 
that,  so  far,  Russian  occupation  has  hurt 
American  trade  much  more  than  British. 
Russia  produces  four  great  staples  of  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  in  Manchuria,  cotton  goods,  flour, 
lumber,  kerosene.  The  production  of  Man¬ 
churian  wheat  and  flour  has  increased 
enormously.  The  Russian  company  oper¬ 
ating  the  Yalu  timber  concession  is  Ailing 
the  demand  formerly  supplied  by  American 
lumber.  Corea  was  flrst  “opened”  by  the 
United  States.  The  efforts  of  the  latter  to 
secure  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Wi-ju 
have  been  opposed  by  Russia,  and  she  even 
objects  to  the  opening  ot  the  two  “light- 
draught”  Manchurian  ports  conceded  by  the 
.\merico-Chinese  treaty.  Our  Russian  friends 
are  singularly  modest  and  want  nothing  but 
the  earth.  This  peculiarity  of  theirs  is  not 
dependent  upon  “British  sources”  for  verifl- 
cation. 

SIX  BY  TWO  AND  SIX  BY  SIX 

Mr.  Bryan’s  European  travels  are  said 
to  have  convinced  him  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  build  houses  and  legation-offices 
for  its  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Resident. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  right.  Too  many  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  sovereign  United  States  are 
lodged  in  shabby  quarters.  There  comes 
from  Corea  an  amusing  case  of  a  Minister 


made  the  victim  of  the  impenetrability  of 
matter.  Mr.  Horace  N.  Allen,  United  States 
Minister  to  Corea,  has  asked  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  build  him  a  more  stately  man¬ 
sion  at  Seoul.  The  situation  is  this:  Mr. 
Allen  is  six  feet  two,  bareheaded;  his  office 
is  twelve  by  eight,  and  has  a  ceiling  six  feet 
six  inches  high.  In  a  tall  hat,  Mr.  Allen 
cannot  get  into  his  office;  and  even  in  his 
stocking  feet  he  is  uncomfortably  near  the 
ceiling.  A  tall  Minister  is  more  impressive 
than  a  short  Minister,  especially  in  the  East. 
Must  Mr.  Allen  continue  to  “duck”  his  head 
when  he  enters  his  office,  or  must  he  give 
way  to  a  successor  of  meaner  inches? 

THE  TRACKLESS  TRAIN 

These  must  be  prosperous  days  for  the 
life  insurance  companies.  New  forms  of 
danger  hop  up  every  week,  and  men  grow 
old  before  their  time  in  dodging  death.  The 
automobile  is  a  lively  customer  to  meet,  but 
see  what’s  coming  from  Paris,  and  make 
your  will.  A  “trackless  train,”  consisting  of 
a  motor  carriage,  much  the  same  as  the 
common  automobile,  has  drawn  five  cars 
successfully  in  Paris.  Who  knows  that  this 
new  form  of  transportation  may  not  yet 
monopolize  those  “good  roads”  which  the 
farmers  are  always  being  implored  to  tax 
themselves  for?  In  the  course  of  evolution 
the  farm-wagon  may  give  way  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  farm-team.  We  are  living,  we  are 
moving,  in  a  grand  and  wondrous  time,  and 
when  automobiles  get  as  cheap  as  bicycles 
none  of  us  will  dare  to  walk. 

THE  “PULL”  AND  THE  CLIMB 

“Oh,  there’s  no  chance  for  a  young  man 
now  unless  he  has  a  ‘pull.’”  That’s  what 
you  hear  a  hundred  times  a  day  or  so,  if 
you  keep  your  ears  tolerably  open.  Here 
is  just  one  little  case  out  of  many  cases 
where  a  young  man  pulled  himself.  In  1 898, 
William  D.  Myers,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  got  work 
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as  a  stenographer  in  the  Mexican  Central 
Railway  Office  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  He 
had  no  friends  to  boost  him.  His  friends 
at  that  time  were  the  boys  that  called  him 
“Billy”  in  Joplin.  “Billy”  was  seventeen. 
He  had  one  chance,  and  he  was  looking  for 
more  and  better  chances.  Some  Americans 
live  and  die  in  a  foreign  country  without 
learning  the  language.  “Billy”  attended  to 
his  business,  studied  hard,  mastered  Spanish, 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  railroad  business, 
kept  getting  better  jobs  as  his  willingness 
to  learn  and  work  and  his  intelligence 
impressed  themselves  upon  his  employers. 
Now,  at  twenty-four,  he  is  division  super¬ 
intendent  of  freight  and  transportation  at 
Monterey.  No  “pull”  lifted  him  up.  He 
climbed  up,  and  he  will  climb  higher,  while 
limper  or  lazier  men  are  creaking  in  their 
little  groove  that  “there’s  no  chance  for  a 
young  man  unless  he  has  a  ‘pull.’” 


Oh,  the  cook  is  at  the  rowing  weights, 

The  house-maid  takes  a  “tub,” 

The  waitress,  she  is  pouring  tea 
At  the  Hired  Girls'  Club! 

They  call  it  the  House-Girls’  Club,  and 
it  is  sure  to  have  an  expert  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  Everybody’s  and  everybody 
will  prefer  the  simpler  old  name  of  the 
Hired  Girls’  Club.  It  is,  or  it  is  to  be,  in 
Evanston,  Ill.,  the  seat  of  the  Northwestern 
University  and  the  home  of  many  interesting 
experiments  for  the  benefit  of  house-keepers 
and  “house-girls.’  ’  A  regular  club-house  will 
be  built,  with  reading-rooms,  gymnasium,  a 
swimming-pool  and  a  ballroom.  It  will  have 
“all  the  modern  conveniences,”  and  all  its 
luxuries  and  accommodations  are  for  the 
sole  use  of  cooks,  chambermaids,  nurses,  and 
so  on,  and  their  friends.  It  seems  that  these 
monarchs  of  the  household  are  not  haughty 
and  exclusive  enough.  They  must  have  a 
lordly  home  of  their  own  and  survey  the 
meaner  world  from  club- windows.  Until 
the  club-house  is  built,  the  women  who  are 
to  provide  this  palace  of  pleasure  will  ask 
to  their  own  houses  the  “house-girls,”  and 
there,  for  the  present,  their  meetings  will  be 
held.  But  how  about  the  “club-woman” 
employer?  Somebody  must  stay  at  home 


some  of  the  time.  The  “house-girl”  is  at 
the  club.  The  “lady  of  the  house”  is  at  the 
club.  Papa  will  have  to  keep  house.  All 
the  feminine  world  is  emancipated.  Papa’s 
chains  clank  cruelly  on  his  poor  old  legs. 

30 

UNCLE  SAM’S  MILLIONS  AND  BILLIONS 

A  STATEMENT  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  estimates  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  in  1903  at  80,- 
372,000.  In  1850  it  was  23,191,876;  in 
1800,5,308,483.  The  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1850  was  estimated  at  seven  billions. 
In  1900  it  was  put  at  ninety-four  billions; 
and  the  Department’s  figures  for  1903  art- 
one  hundred  billions.  In  1850  the  per 
capita  wealth  was  $307;  in  1903  it  was 
$1,235.  The  population  is  about  three  and 
a  half  times  what  it  was  in  1850;  the  per 
capita  allowance  has  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled  since  that  year.  The  wealth  is  more 
than  fourteen  times  as  great  as  it  was  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  The  interest-bearing  debt, 
which  was  more  than  two  billions  in  1870, 
and  a  billion  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
millions  in  1880,  is  now  well  under  the  bill¬ 
ion  mark:  some  nine  hundred  and  fourteen 
millions. 

30 

DO  YOU  SEE  WITH  YOUR  EARS? 

“He  hears  with  ears”  struck  Ancient  Pistol 
as  a  curious  phrase.  What  would  he  say  to 
“he  hears  with  eyes.”  A  British  medical 
periodical  deems  it  probable  that  ten  per 
cent,  of  healthy  persons  can  “hear  color,” 
and  do  not  know  that  the  majority  of 
us  cannot  “Hearing  color”  means  that  a 
given  sound  excites  a  given  “color  sensation,” 
associated  with  a  |>erception  of  a  certain 
color.  In  epileptics  and  other  persons  of 
abnormal  sensibility  these  associated  or 
double  sensations  are  sometimes  curiously 
developed.  One  epileptic  had  the  gift  of 
a  triple  sensation.  He  “smelled  green 
thunder.”  A  Zurich  epileptic  boy  heard  all 
sounds  in  delicate  transparent  colors.  He 
got  most  color  out  of  the  spoken  vowels. 
Tbis  was  his  sound-color  alphabet;  “A,” 
light  green;  “E,”  yellow;  “I,”  black;  “O,” 
r^;  “U,”  dark  green;  “Y,”  white.  The 
consonants  spoke  light  yellow,  tinged  with 
gray.  Goats  bleated  light  yellow;  cows 
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mooed  indigo;  ravens  croaked  green;  dogs 
barked  yellow.  He  could  see  color  with  his 
nose;  every  smell  had  its  corresponding 
color.  Cold  he  felt  as  green,  and  heat  as 
red.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
these  marriages  of  sensation  is  that  they 
are  said  to  occur  among  so  many  normal 
[)ersons. 

ALL  GROWING  RICHER 

“The  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
are  growing  poorer.”  How  often  is  that 
neatly  arranged  and  lying  epigram  repeated 
by  the  preachers  of  disaster  and  discontent. 
In  1870  the  savings-bank  deposits  were 
$550,000,000.  In  1903  they  were  $2,935,- 
204,845.  Yet  the  mutual  savings-bank  is 
unknown  in  large  regions  of  the  country. 
Shares  in  building  and  loan  associations  and 
life  insurance  policies  represent  another  im¬ 
mense  hoard  of  small  sums.  Single  shares 
and  bonds  or  small  lots  of  stock  or  bonds  of 
corporations  are  held  by  a  great  company 
of  small  savers  and  investors,  and  there  are 
a  multitude  of  small  houses  and  small  farms. 
The  real  “Money  Power”  of  the  United  States 
is  the  aggregation  of  small  savers  and  frugal 
spenders.  Nobody  who  has  health,  industry, 
and  ordinary  intelligence  is  growing  poorer. 

TWO  VASSAR  SUB-FRESHMEN 

Is  it  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  two 
young  women  whom  we  admire  very  much  to 
brighten  this  page  with  the  names  of  the 
Misses  Lomb,  of  Cincinnati,  who  are  going 
to  enter  Vassar  next  June?  One  is  nineteen, 
one  sixteen.  They  are  daughters  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  and  a  Vassar  graduate.  For 
the  last  six  or  eight  years  they  have  worked 
from  8.30  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  in  the  machine  and 
blacksmith  shops  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute. 
They  can  forge  and  weld  iron;  run  drills, 
lathes,  planers,  milling  machines;  make  tools, 
parts  of  machines,  and  the  ordinary  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  machine-shop.  They  expect  to 
become  mechanical  engineers.  For  six  years 
they  have  studied  at  the  Institute  night  school; 
waded  together  through  chemistry,  geom¬ 
etry,  machine  designs,  physics,  trigonometry, 
and  what  not.  They  sing  and  play.  One 
is  a  composer.  The  other  won  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  mechanical  design  at  the  Pan- 


American  Exposition.  For  seven  years  they 
have  never  been  absent  from  a  session  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Sunday-school  teachers. 
Women  can  do  about  everything,  and  they 
have  begun  to  find  it  out.  Which  may 
throw  a  good  many  of  the  rest  of  us  out  of 
a  job,  and  serve  us  right. 


The  intercoiu^e  of  nations  depends  upon 
enlightened  self-interest.  Sentimental  con¬ 
siderations  can  never  hold  out  long  when  that 
self-interest  is  injured.  The  “traditional 
friendship  of  Russia  for  the  United  States,” 
the  diminution  of  which  some  of  our  Rus¬ 
sian  friends  deplore,  was  merely  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  Americans  that  Russia  was  their 
friend,  as  against  Great  Britain,  and  a  hope 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  diplomatists  and 
statesmen  that  they  could  use  the  United 
States  as  a  check  to  Great  Britain.  The  old 
American  irritation  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  subsided  notably  since  1898.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  Russia  has  been 
irritating  the  Americans  and  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  fools  or  children.  She  has 
lied  steadily.  That  is  her  habit.  She  has 
broken  her  solemn  engagements.  She  has 
suborned  the  Chinese  to  break  theirs.  She 
has  practically  slammed  the  celebrated  open 
door  in  our  faces.  And  she  is  “surprised” 
that  she  has  lost  American  sympathy.  Whose 
sympathy  has  she  in  the  Manchurian  du¬ 
plicities  or  the  quarrel  she  has  been  trying  to 
force  upon  little  Japan?  Having  robbed 
Japan  of  the  fruits  of  the  war  with  China  in 
1895,  she  proceeded  to  gobble  Manchuria, 
to  menace  Japanese  influence  in  Corea,  to 
urge  upon  Japan  the  closing  of  the  Corean 
treaty-ports  of  Mokphe  and  Masampho, 
and  to  object  to  the  opening  by  treaty  of 
two  other  Corean  ports,  Yongampho  and 
Wi-ju.  Poor  Russia  must  have  its  ice-free 
port,  but  Corea’s  free  ports  must  be  closed  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Russia  is  a  hog: 
that  is  the  plain  English  and  fact  of  the  case. 
She  will  exclude  foreigners  from  commercial 
privileges  as  far  as  she  can.  Her  ambi¬ 
tions  and  power  are  growing  dangerous  to 
the  world.  In  a  conflict  with  Japan,  she 
will  not  have  a  friend,  on  the  merits  of  the 
case. 
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DOCTRINE  AND  TRADE 

The  United  States  is  ready  at  any  time 
for  any  amount  of  spending  and  fighting  in 
behalf  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  doctrine  is  dictated,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  by  national  self-interest,  and 
the  virtue  of  American  guardianship  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
States  as  against  European  Powers  seems 
content  to  be  its  own  reward.  Our  sister 
republics  to  the  South  rather  hate  or  suspect 
than  love  us;  and  American  commerce 
with  them  is  pitiably  small.  In  1901  the 
imports  into  South  America  amounted  to 
^341,000,000,  of  which  only  a  beggarly 
$44,000,000  was  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  share  last  year 
was  some  three  millions  less.  South  America 
is  almost  at  our  doors,  on  the  East  and  on 
the  West.  Yet  the  Germans  are  crowding 
us  out  of  our  humble  place  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  trade.  An  American  ship  is  a  curiosity 
in  some  South  American  ports.  What  can 
the  matter  be?  Where  is  the  traditional  or 
legendary  American  “push”?  It  does  not 
push  very  hard  in  South  America.  A  good 
deal  of  doctrine  and  precious  little  trade. 


Senator  Tillman,  affectionately  known  as 
“Ben”  or  “Dispensary  Ben,”  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  hates  monopolies  and  corporations, 
especially  railroads.  That’s  the  reason  he 
carries  a  railroad  pass,  which  he  was  unfort¬ 
unate  enough  to  lose  last  year.  The  other 
morning  he  showed  anew  his  majestic  scorn 
of  railroads.  He  arrived  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  asked  if  he  had  time  to  eat.  The  answer 
was  “Yes.”  Time  to  eat  something,  that  is. 
The  Senator  ordered  everything  on  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  waiters  were  reverently  watch¬ 
ing  him  throw  a  “beefsteak,  rare,”  into  his 
committee  of  the  whole,  when  a  wild  cry 
was  heard:  “All  aboard  for  Atlanta!”  Mr. 
Tillman  was  bound  for  Atlanta,  but  not  till 
he  had  had  time  to  eat  everything  in  sight. 
He  is  thorough  in  his  methods.  His  napkin 
was  tucked  under  his  chin — as  a  Senator’s 
should  not  be — his  right  hand  held  the  knife 
and  his  left  hand  held  the  fork.  Accoutred 
as  he  was,  he  ran  from  the  restaurant  to  the 
car-shed  and  cried:  “Say”  [which  no  Sena¬ 


tor  should  say],  “hold  that  train;  I  want  to 
finish  my  breakfast!  ”  A  Senator  is  always 
a  great  man  and  most  railroad  men  are 
pohte.  The  train  waited.  All  its  passengers 
waited,  patiently  no  doubt,  knowing  that  a 
statesman  was  adding  to  his  contents.  Fif¬ 
teen  minutes  and  everything  on  the  bill  of 
fare  was  consumed.  The  satisfied  Senator 
toddled  to  the  train  and  allowed  it  to  have 
the  happiness  of  carrying  him  on  his  way. 
Thus  do  nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  states 
men. 

CONSIDER,  GOOD  COW.  CONSIDER 

The  course  of  the  cow  in  jumping  over 
the  moon  has  seemed  inexplicable  or  frivo¬ 
lous  to  some  too  solemn  philosophers.  Why 
should  this  mighty  mother  indulge  in  lofty 
tumbling?  For  joy  in  her  genius  and  pride 
in  her  fame.  F'ormer  Governor  Hoard, 
of  Wisconsin,  brought  this  out  in  his  speech 
at  the  State  convention  of  the  New  York 
dairymen.  It  was  no  small  matter  to 
preach  “the  gospel  according  to  the  cow,” 
he  said.  Every  man  must  be  educated  to 
understand,  as  far  as  he  can,  “the  great  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  country — the  cow — than  which 
there  is  no  deeper  constructive  mystery.” 
She  is  not  only  a  deep  constructive  mystery 
with  a  wonderful  system  of  stomach,  but 
she  is  “the  great  foster  mother  of  half  the 
human  race.”  For  the  benefit  of  city  folks 
who  settle  in  the  coimtry  and  have  difficulty 
at  first  in  eliciting  supplies  from  the  con¬ 
structive  mystery,  Mr.  Hoard  warns  them 
that  she  “^ould  be  approached  reverent¬ 
ly,  lovingly,  with  a  tender  heart  and  a 
sympathetic  mind.”  Ay,  ay,  sir!  But  the 
tenderfoot  milker  must  not  trust  too  much  to 
her  tender  heart.  Look  out  for  the  Hash  of 
her  foot  and  the  flap  of  her  tail.  Trust  her 
not,  she’s  fooling  thee.  She  knows  when  a 
novice  is  at  the  apparatus.  No  wonder  the 
cow  tried  the  high  jump. 

DIRT^OAL 

Is  James  Dennis,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  the 
alchemist  who  can  the  dirt  beneath  us  into 
coal  transmute?  Gasping  at  his  coal  bills, 
the  poor  householder  will  hope  so  rather 
than  believe.  If  the  Chicago  despatches  tell 
the  truth,  Mr.  Dennis,  by  compounding 
1,800  pounds  of  “any  adhesive  soil  or  clay” 
with  200  p>ounds  of  chemicals,  produces  a 
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ton  of  fuel,  hard  or  soft  according  to  the 
pressure  used.  The  hard  coal  is  black  as 
midnight  and  rings  like  steel  when  you  strike 
it.  The  soft  resembles  gunpowder  and  has 
the  color  of  natural  coal,  ‘*but  dull,  with  no 
gloss  whatever.”  The  Dennis  dirt-fuel  is 
safe,  for  it  contains  no  fuel  gas.  It  is  smoke¬ 
less,  costs  less  than  “the  mere  primary  ex¬ 
pense  of  carrying  the  natural  product  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,”  and  has  double  the 
heat-making  capacity  of  its  natural  brother. 
Evidently  Mr.  Dennis’s  name  does  him  in¬ 
justice.  He  is  sure  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  world,  and  the  rest  of  us  can  become 
reasonably  rich  on  the  parings  of  our  coal 
bills.  Base  is  the  slave  who  will  not  trust  a 
story  of  so  attractive  face,  or  ask  if  it  hasn’t 
a  little  too  much  gloss  on  it. 

AUNT  LOVICIA  COX 

Good  health  and  tobacco  to  Aunt  Lovicia 
Cox,  of  Harrington,  Me.,  if  she  is  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  She  was  105  the  other 
day;  reads  the  papers,  and  would  chop  wood 
and  fetch  water,  if  her  daughter  would  let 
her.  She  comes  from  the  old  time,  “when 
duty  sweat  for  service,  not  for  meed.”  She 
has  raised  four  children,  done  her  own  house¬ 
work,  and  worked  beside  her  husband  in  the 
fields.  And  she  has  smoked  her  pipe,  in  the 
approval  of  a  good  conscience,  ever  since 
1831.  One  may  be  as  averse  to  the  “holy 
herb”  or  “filthy  weed”  as  Charles  Reade 
was.  One  may  smoke  like  Bismarck,  and 
yet  abominate  even  a  cigarette  in  lips  made 
for  better  uses.  And  yet  it  is  comfortable 
to  think  of  Aunt  Lovicia,  smoking  her  pipe 
placidly,  after  her  habit  of  seventy-diree 
years,  under  her  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  We 
shall  be  sorry  when  that  pipe  is  put  out. 


Oh,  the  Pittsburg  laddies,  oh! 

And  the  Pittsburg  plaidies,  ohi 

Oh,  the  filibeg,  and  the  short-hosed  leg. 

In  the  toun  o’  Dandie  Carnegie,  oh! 

Pittsburg  is  all  plaid  nowadays.  Plaid 
is  the  only  wear.  Many  Pittsburgers  are  of 
Highland  Scotch  descent,  and  love  the  tar¬ 
tans  of  their  clans.  The  men  have  not  actu¬ 
ally  donned  the  Highland  costume.  Not 


that  they  mistrust  their  legs,  but  considera¬ 
tions  of  climate  and  the  street  mchin  prevail. 
Perhaps  they  feel  that  those  bright  colors 
best  become  the  brighter  sex.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  women  are  using  the  tartan  patterns  in 
many  beautiful  ways,  in  shirt-waists,  cravats, 
bows,  tailor-made  miracles,  and  what  not; 
and  that  once  smoky  atmosphere  is  radiant 
But  when  will  the  men  of  New  York  have 
the  courage  to  clothe  themselves  in  these 
rainbows? 

THE  TELEPHONE  THAT  REMEMBERS 

Mr.  Ernest  George  Craven,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  civil  engineer,  who  used  to  work  for  Mr. 
Edison,  has  invented  a  telephone  which  re¬ 
cords  its  messages  permanently.  He  started 
with  the  theory  that  the  sound-giving  dia¬ 
phragms  of  telephone  and  phonograph  are 
substantially  alike.  In  both  instruments,  a 
diaphragm  is  set  moving  by  sound-waves. 
In  the  phonograph,  this  motion  is  impressed 
on  a  wax  cylinder,  which  preserves  it  and 
can  give  it  back  to  the  air  as  sound.  In  the 
telephone,  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  is 
changed  first  into  electrical  impulses  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  wire,  and  then  changed  at  the 
other  end  into  corresponding  diaphragm 
movements,  which  reproduce  the  sound. 
Mr.  Craven’s  problem  was  to  make  telephone 
and  phonograph  work  in  electrical  unison. 
His  instrument,  called  the  electograph,  has 
sent  and  recorded  messages  successfully  over 
ordinary  telephone  wires,  though  as  yet  only 
at  small  distances.  It  needs  some  mechani¬ 
cal  improvements,  but  these  wijl  be  easy  to 
make.  The  telephone  that  remembers:  a 
good  many  persons  may  much  prefer  a  tele¬ 
phone  that  forgets. 

A  YEAR  OF  GIFTS 

They  “figure  up”  the  gifts  and  bequests 
made  by  Americans  in  1903  for  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  and  philantluopic 
purposes,  at  from  seventy-seven  million  to 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  So  reckoned 
this  is  a  great  sum,  composed  of  great 
sums.  But  the  real  true  charity  which  is  not 
puffed  up  or  puffed,  and  lets  not  its  right 
hand  know  what  its  left  hand  doeth,  is  not 
to  be  judged  by,  and  seldom  to  be  found  in, 
these  pompous  lists  of  rich  men  and  women, 
trying  to  bribe  or  buy  their  way  into  heaven, 
or  society,  or  fame,  or  tossing  an  easy  mill- 
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ion  or  two  from  their  swelling  hoards.  The 
little  unrecorded  charities,  the  charity  that, 
small  as  it  is,  is  felt  by  the  giver  and  is  an  act 
of  self-sacrifice  on  his  part — of  such  there  can 
be  no  note  in  the  newspapers.  As  a  rule, 
only  the  poor  are  really  charitable.  Most  of 
us  give  carelessly,  as  we  spend  carelessly; 
and  our  chests  jut  out  with  self-satisfaction. 
What  fine,  generous  people  we  are,  and  how 
well  we  succeed  in  making  charity  itself,  or 
what  we  regard  as  such,  a  piece  of  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  vanity! 


Most  great  Americans  have  “blacked” 
their  own  shoes;  in  some  cases  greased  their 
own  boots.  You  seldom  see  nowadays  a  pair 
of  those  well-legged  boots,  such  as  our  grand¬ 
fathers  or  fathers  wore ;  and  in  the  large 
cities  boot-blacking  contractors  have  become 
rich,  and,  for  the  most  part,  somebody,  very 
likely  an  Italian  who  is  richer  than  you,  or  is 
sure  to  be  in  five  or  ten  years,  consents  to 
polish  your  shoes.  But  the  great  majority 
of  American  shoes  are  still  “blacked”  by  their 
owners.  A  good,  healthy  American  custom, 
and  an  instance  of  democratic  simplicity  and 
aversion  to  snobbishness.  N ot  that  it  is  snob¬ 
bishness  to  have  somebody  else  do  the  job; 
it  is  snobbishness  to  be  too  lofty  to  do  it  your¬ 
self.  In  most  American  houses,  outside  of 
the  urban  belt,  the  maid  if  you  can  keep  one, 
won’t  do  it,  and  the  “master”— oh,  word  of 
irony — must.  Travelling  Englishmen,  used 
to  servants,  and  the  subdivisions  of  labor 
among  them,  are  perplexed  or  horrified  by 
this  trait  of  democratic  manners.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  an  ar¬ 
tist  and  uses  the  brush  on  his  shoes  every 
morning.  An  enormous  man,  a  tall  copy 
and  thick  folio  of  a  man !  We  hear  him  pant, 
we  see  him  struggle;  but  he  conquers,  and 
his  face  shines  with  satisfaction,  and  his 
shoes  with  the  proud  result  of  polish  and 
muscle.  An  example  to  all,  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  stout! 


A  BOUNCING  BIG  BUSINESS 

In  1800  there  were  903  post-offices  in 
these  United  States.  In  1903  there  were 
74,031.  In  that  interval  the  receipts  have 


grown  from  $280,804  fo  $134,224,443. 
The  Post-Office  Department  “ran  behind" 
to  the  extent  of  about  $4,500,000;  the  total 
cost  of  the  service  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  was  $138,784,487,  just  about  the 
pension  appropriation  tor  that  year.  The 
city  letter  carriers  would  make  a  city  of  19,- 
452  inhabitants,  the  rural  letter  carriers  a 
city  of  10,418.  More  than  five  billion  post¬ 
age-stamps  were  sold  and  nearly  ten  million 
dollars’ worth  of  stamp-books.  Nearly  nine 
billion  pieces  of  mail  matter  were  handled. 
The  value  of  the  money-orders  was  more 
than  seven  hundred  and  Mty  millions.  There 
were  seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
postal-cards  for  frugal  correspondents.  The 
number  of  blunderers  or  masters  of  unde¬ 
cipherable  hands  may  be  guessed  from  the 
8,895,205  pieces  of  mail  matter  opened  at 
the  Dead  Letter  Office,  which  found  therein 
checks,  drafts,  or  money  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Post-Office  Department  does  a  tremendous 
business  and  does  it  well. 


PENSIONS  AND  LONGEVITY 

The  Revolutionary  War  ended,  or  rather 
the  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  signed,  in  1783,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  On  the 
pensions  rolls  last  year  were  still  the  names  of 
two  widows  and  three  daughters  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers.  Of  course,  the  widows  must, 
when  very  young,  have  married  very  old 
pensioners.  The  War  of  1812  ended  more 
than  eighty-nine  years  ago.  One  surviving 
soldier  of  it  was  alive  June  30,  1903,  and 
may  be  still  alive;  and  1,500  widows  of  sol¬ 
diers  of  that  war  were  getting  pensions.  A 
pension,  like  an  annuity,  is  an  excellent  mild 
stimulant  to  the  constitution  and  gives  its 
recipient  something  to  live  for. 


SPENCERIANA 

Herbert  Spencer’s  most  familiar  and 
engaging  trait  was  his  devotion  to  billiards, 
and  his  rebuke,  threadbare  long  ago,  was,  to 
the  unwise  young  man  who  had  been  in¬ 
discreet  enough  to  beat  him  at  his  favorite 
game:  “To  play  a  good  game  of  billiards 
is  a  mark  of  education,  but  to  play  too  good 
a' game  of  billiards  is  a  confession  of  a  mis¬ 
spent  youth.”  Which  sotmds  as  if  it  were 
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uttered  by  some  airy  Stevensonian  frequenter 
of  Prince  Florizel’s  cigar-divan.  Much 
less  known  is  the  almost  incredible  fact,  if 
fact  it  be,  that  Spencer,  like  a  good  old 
English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time, 
could  read  no  modem  language  but  his  own. 
Best  touch  of  ail  in  this  austere- looking  but 
human  philosopher  was  his  lockout  of  bores. 
The  legend  says  that  he  carried  ear-stoppers 
or  ear-plugs  with  him  and  clapped  them 
on  when  his  ears  were  offended  by  the  clat¬ 
ter  and  patter  of  the  bore.  A  glorious  idea, 
carrying  the  potentialities  of  more  happiness 
than  ever  can  be  derived  from  the  complete 
works  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Where  is  the 
genius  or  philanthropist  who  will  put  upon 
the  market  ear-stoppers,  warranted  bore- 
proof? 

TITCH  ON  TAP 

Mr.  William  H.  Ellis,  of  New  York, 
who  visited  King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  last 
year,  reports  that  he  was  entertained  by  that 
K.ing  of  Kings  and  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  at 
a  great  feast.  The  King  sat  apart,  invisible 
behind  curtains.  It  is  a  common  rule  of  the 
etiquette  or  taboo  of  African  kings  that 
their  subjects  must  not  see  them  eat.  Kings 
are  too  sacred  for  that.  Seven  thousand 
chiefs  and  freemen  ate  raw  meat  and 
watched  an  American  sovereign  eat  what¬ 
ever  more  civilized  viands  the  Negus  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.  But  drink  is  more  than 
meat  in  Abyssinia.  At  least,  it  is  served 
more  commodiously.  The  wine  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  “titch,”  a  child  of  cider  and  red  pepper, 
fermented  like  beer.  It  must  be  a  biting 
aud  searching  beverage,  but  its  manner  is 
more  remarkable  even  than  its  matter.  It  is 
carried  all  through  the  house  or  banquet - 
hall  in  pipes,  like  gas.  When  you  want  a 
touch  of  titch,  you  go  to  the  nearest  spigot 
and  turn  it.  They  manage  some  things  very 
well  in  Abyssinia. 

THE  FARMERS’  BILLIONS 

A  FEW  dollars  were  taken  out  of  the  ground 
in  1903.  These  are  the  values  of  the  six  chief 
crops: 


Corn . 

H*y . 

Cotton . 

Wheat . 

Oats . 

Potatoes . 

$3,870,000,000 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that  twelve 
crops  were  worth  $3,500,000,000.  Think 
of  com  as  almost  a  billionaire!  Add  all  the 
small  crops  and  “garden  sass,”  and  what  a 
pile  of  money  comes  out  of  the  ground.  The 
hay  feeds  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  $3,000,000,000.  But 
“arithmetic”  gets  dizzy  among  these  herds 
of  billions. 


Most  statistics  are  dreary  stuff,  but  you 
can  afford  to  remember,  even  in  March, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  shook  6,711  hands  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  This  sort  of  pumping 
ought  to  be  done  by  machine.  But  two  of 
those  6,711  hands  are  interesting.  Those 
flippers  belong  to  two  “sandwich  men,”  who, 
clothed  in  burning  red,  walk  up  and  down 
the  Washington  streets,  with  certain  adver¬ 
tisements  branded  on  their  exteriors.  There 
was  no  flunky  to  bar  their  progress  into  the 
White  House  reception.  They  walked  in 
gravely,  and  when  their  turn  came,  shook 
hands  warmly  with  the  President,  nor  did  he, 
being  a  gentleman,  show  that  he  noticed  any¬ 
thing  unusual  in  their  dress.  If  that  little 
incident  isn’t  thoroughly  American,  what  is? 
A  “sandwich  man”  may  be  President  yet; 
who  knows?  But  was  there  no  Turveydrop 
of  a  distinguished  traveller,  no  Englishman 
or  Frenchman  or  German  to  see  that  good 
sight?  That  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
the  very  happy  meeting  of  President  and 
“sandwich  men.” 

THE  ELECTRIC  AGE 

After  all,  “With  the  Procession”  is  rathei 
an  unattainable  hope,  a  dream,  than  a  reality. 
Who  can  keep  up  with  the  procession  in  this 
sprinting  young  century?  In  great  things 
and  in  little,  the  “march  of  improvement” 
is  a  heart-breaking  double-quick.  Step  into 
the  kitchen  of  this  new  steamer  that  will  be 
ready  for  business  next  summer,  and  will 
itself  be  old-fashioned  by  the  summer  after 
next.  Mothers  in  Israel,  and  the  kitchen 
that  was,  see  how  they  do  things  in  the  kitchen 
that  is!  Here  is  the  electric  griddle-cake 
and  waffle  range.  There  is  the  automatic 
egg-boiler.  Cooks  200  eggs  at  once;  has  a 
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clock  apparatus  which  makes  the  egg-basket 
jump  out  of  water  at  any  half-minute  you 
order,  up  to  six  minutes.  By  next  year  we 
shall  hear  of  the  electric  automatic  egg- 
boiler  with  stop-watch  attachment,  so  that  your 
egg  can  be  cooked  to  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
'rhis,  ma’am,  is  the  self-dumping  oyster-stew- 
cooker.  At  the  end  of  the  proper  period,  this 
pours  the  stew  into  the  soup-plate  and  shuts 
off  its  own  electricity.  Electric  self-feeding, 
tea  and  coffee  urns,  electric  ice-cream  freez¬ 
ers,  butter-cutters,  pastry-cookers,  dumpling- 
steamers,  chop-broilers — everything  in  the 
kitchen  is  electric,  and  almost  everything 
outside.  Electric  lead,  electric  log,  electric 
signal-register,  electric  steering-apparatus  (in 
addition  to  three  or  four  other  kinds),  elec¬ 
tric  screw-beat  registers;  strangest  and  best 
of  ail,  if  it  works,  an  electrical  apparatus 
the  needle  of  which,  the  moment  its  “mag¬ 
netic  field”  is  entered  by  another  ship,  points 
wamingly  in  the  direction  of  that  ship.  Let’s 
go  ashore,  lest  we,  too,  become  electric  au¬ 
tomata. 

THE  LIGHTNING  LETTER-WRITER 

“Jersey  lightning”  has  been  degraded 
into  an  alcoholic  sense.  A  man,  a  great 
man,  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  given  the 
phrase  a  higher  meaning.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  the  race  of  inventions,  but 
this  one  from  South  Orange  is  too  mighty 
not  to  prevail.  Perhaps  the  Patent  Office 
knows  how  it  is  done,  but  what  is  done,  if 
South  Orange  understands  itself,  is  this: 
A  stenographer  in  Chicago,  for  example, 
punches  a  message  into  a  tape.  The  tape 
runs  into  a  transmitting  machine.  In  a 
minute  or  so  the  punched  message  is  re¬ 
produced  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  say 
San  Francisco  or  Boston.  A  stenographer 
reads  those  punched  hieroglyphics.  Ex¬ 
pense  (estimated),  ten  cents.  The  inventor 
believes  that  his  device  will  deliver  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  in  Chicago  half  an  hour  after 
they  are  dictated  in  New  York.  There  is  a 
man  who  will  be  richer  than  the  richest  man 
in  the  world.  He  will  monopolize  all  the 
telegraph  business,  all  the  special  delivery 
'  business  of  the  Post-Office,  all  correspond- 
,  ence  that  seeks  rapid  transit.  Just  one  im¬ 
provement  is  needed  by  his  marvellous 
machine.  There  should  be  a  self-dictating 
and  self-punching  automatic  stenographer 
and  typewriter  at  each  office  on  his  line. 


THE  MAN-KILLERS 

It  must  make  every  American  proud  to 
know  that  the  great  American  industry  of 
man-killing  is  still  “booming.”  Take  home 
these  figures  and  gloat  over  them: 

tool  1903 

Murders  and  homicides,  7,852  8,834  8,976 
Lynchings .  96  104 

Nine  thousand  and  eighty  persons  done 
to  death  in  a  year!  These  are  inspiriting 
numbers.  Will  1904  reach  the  Ten  Thousand 
Homicide  Mark? 

A  BOY  ARMY 

In  moments  of  tropical  exuberance  the 
Panamans  may  boast  that  their  Republic  can 
put  into  the  field  an  army  of  50,000.  A 
good  fat  number.  Fortimately  they  can  get 
along  with  less.  According  to  recent  advices 
from  the  Isthmus,  the  Panama  army  con¬ 
sists  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  men, 
mainly  officers  and  boys.  There  are  more 
boys  under  fifteen  than  older  persons  in  it. 
Boys  often  may  be  seen  doing  sentry  duty, 
barefooted,  the  bayonet  of  their  venerable 
Springfield  rifle  jutting  up  a  foot  or  two 
above  their  dirty  caps.  Ridiculous  as  these 
little  fellows  may  look,  they  are  said  to  be 
excellent  soldiers  and  fearless  fighters.  What 
do  you  think  of  a  boy  of  eleven,  weighing 
some  forty  pounds,  who  fought  for  six  days, 
showed  good  markmanship,  and  never  “we^- 
ened.”  They  seem  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  men.  They  can  make  their  way  through 
the  impenetrable  jungle  and  morass.  They 
like  to  fight  and  they  won’t  run  away.  Seems 
incredible,  doesn’t  it  ?  But  is  true.  Look 
at  General  Huertas,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Panaman  army.  Young  for  a 
commander-in-chief,  isn’t  he?  But  he  has 
been  a  soldier  continuously  since  he  was 
nine  and  a  half  I 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  GENERAL  WOOD 

The  campaign  ostensibly  directed  against 
the  promotion  of  General  Leonard  Wood 
was  really  directed  against  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  Before  the  opponents  of  General 
Wood  had  finished  their  evidence  against 
him,  it  had  become  clear  to  the  country  that 
the  acts  for  which  General  Wood  was  at¬ 
tacked  were  either  not  committed  by  him, 
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or  else  committed  under  the  direction  or 
with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  McKinley’s  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  that  his  promotion  out  of  turn, 
about  which  such  a  pother  was  made,  was 
due  to  Mr.  McKinley,  whereas  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  merely  following  the  order  of  seni¬ 
ority  already  established.  There  was  a 
noticeable  change  of  popular  feeling  when 
the  facts  became  known.  It  must  be  said, 
too,  that  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  then  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  a  little  slow  in  taking  the  coun¬ 
try  into  his  confidence,  and  perhaps  had  a 
lawyer’s  delight  in  letting  his  adversaries 
chuckle  with  premature  triumph  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  “strong  suit  up  his  deeve.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  anti-Wood  men  made 
their  attack  at  too  many  points  and  weak¬ 
ened  and  confused  the  issue;  and  Rathbone 
and  Heath,  chaperoned  by  Mr.  Hanna,  were 
exquisitely  ridiculous  as  champions  of  public 
virtue.  General  Wood’s  rise  has  been  star¬ 
tling,  and  his  capacity  for  high  command  still 
remains  to  be  proved;  but  if  he  has  been 
fonunate  in  his  friends,  he  hfis  been  fully  as 
fortunate  in  his  enemies.  The  exact  causes 
of  the  imaginative  temperament  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  highly  developed  in 
Major  Runcie  might  be  interesting  .  to 
psychologists  or  a  court-martial. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  CHASES  THE  SUN 

Hotel-keepers  and  all  persons  who 
intend  to  build  houses  to  rent  must  con¬ 
sider  thankfully  and  thoughtfully  the  inven¬ 
tion  made  recently  by  M.  Eugene  Petit,  a 
Parisian  architect.  Seeing  the  universal  un¬ 
satisfied  demand  for  southern  exposures  and 
“sxmny  rooms,’’  he  has  devised  a  house  on 
the  turn-table  plan.  It  revolves  upon  a 
pivot  in  the  centre.  Two  men  turn  it  easily, 
so  that  its  face  is  kept  to  the  sunshine.  Water, 
gas,  electricity,  are  undisturbed,  special  con¬ 
trivances  for  them  being  arranged.  The 
revolving  house  is  designed  immediately  for 
the  benefit  of  those  rather  enviable  invalids 
who  cure  themselves  by  soaking  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  but  it  is  capable  of  wider  uses.  In  the 
summer  it  will  afford  almost  continual  shade, 
and  refreshing  currents  of  air  can  at  any  time 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  revolutions. 
This  appeals  especially  to  the  comfort-loving 
Americans,  the  most  luxurious  people  in  the 
world.  Pivotal  hotels  and  revolving  cottages. 
Look  out  for  them  in  the  “real  estate,  coun¬ 
try”  advertisements  next  spring. 


WRENCH,  LIMITED 

Have  we  not  all  swum  in  happy  tears  as 
we  read  of  our  young  American  Kings  who 
began  with  nothing,  and  in  the  middle  thirties 
or  early  forties  were  getting  sky-scraping  sal¬ 
aries,  or  had  built  trusts  by  the  side  of  the 
water  in  whose  stock  all  great  Neptune’s 
ocean  is  a  teaspoonfuL  Captains  of  indus¬ 
try,  heroes  of  the  nation — may  bankruptcy 
proceedings  or  the  penitentiary  be  far  away 
from  any  of  them,  bless  them!  But  let  us 
not  be  parochial  in  our  pride.  Little  Eng¬ 
land  has  her  heroes,  too,  and  one  infant 
phenomenon.  In  1 900,  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench, 
whose  papa  is  an  Irish  Land  Commissioner, 
was  studying  in  Germany.  Papa  meant  to 
make  him  an  ornament  of  the  diplomatic 
service.  But  the  boy  had  a  soul  for  higher 
things.  He  studied  the  German  picture 
postal- cards,  those  works  of  art  by  which 
our  travelling  friends  cheaply  remember 
us.  His  prophetic  ear  could  hear  the  coming 
storm  of  pennies.  He  returned  to  England, 
printed  some  cards,  became  his  own  bagman 
ordrummer.  Now  “Wrench,  Limited,”  which 
ishe,  makes  50,000,000  cards  a  year.  Wrench 
gave  a  banquet  to  himself  and  the  rest  of 
Wrench,  Limited,  the  other  day  to  mark 
the  fact  that  he  was  twenty-one.  He  is  rich 
■  enough  to  retire  already  if  he  chooses. 
His  little  savings  are  nothing  to  the  mill¬ 
ions  of  our  young  captains,  but  for  a  lad  he 
has  done  well.  The  English  are  not  so  slow! 

A* 

THE  THIRD-TERM  HUMBUG 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  generally  respected. 
By  his  courage  and  contempt  of  political 
consequences,  the  very  rarest  quality  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politicians,  a  hamstrung  and  chicken- 
livered  race,  he  has  won  the  public  confidence 
and  certain  enmities  that  do  him  honor.  It 
is  to  his  credit  if  he  seeks  office.  A  states¬ 
man  ought  to  seek  office.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  it  is  “maudlin  and  sentimental”  for  a 
statesman  to  pretend  not  to  want  office.  May 
the  country  never  have  any  worse  fortune 
than  to  have  another  term  of  Mr.  Cleveland! 
It  will  not  have  another  term  of  him,  to  be 
sure,  for  there  is  a  man  named  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  besides,  Mr.  Cleveland  can¬ 
not  get  two-thirds  of  the  next  Democratic 
National  Convention.  So  sometime  it  will 
fall  to  some  other  man  to  knock  sky  high 
the  rubbish  about  “the  unwritten  law”  and  a 
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Third  Term.  If  the  American  people  want  to 
elect  a  President  twice,  in  succession  or  not, 
they  can  and  will.  They  are  not  a  lot  of 
children  to  be  frightened  by  a  pack  of  paret¬ 
ics  gibbering  about  C»sarism  and  despotism 
and  the  Man  on  Horseback.  It  would  be  a 
joy  to  see  the  stuffing  banged  out  of  the  Third 
Term  scare-crow.  But  it  would  never  do  to 
nominate  Mr.  Cleveland  again.  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Colonel  Watterson  would  fall  from  plain 
spasms  and  conniptions  into  thundering  apo¬ 
plexy;  and  what  would  the  country  do  then, 
poor  thing? 


MR.  FUNK  TO  THE  FORE 

There  is  every  rea.son  to  congratulate  Mr. 
William  Funk  apropos  his  exhibition  of  por¬ 
traits  and  landscapes  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs. 
Fishel,  Adler  &  Schwartz.  Mr.  Funk  has 
two  passions,  portraiture  and  landscape  paint¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  cultivates  both  with  pro¬ 
nounced  success  was  amply  proved  by 'a 
display  which  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  one- 
man  exhibitions  of  the  current  season.  'I'he 
portraits  numbered  fifteen  and  were  chiefly 
confined  to  those  prominent  in  social  or 
financial  circles,  the  place  of  honor  being 
occupied  by  a  vivacious  and  characteristic 
seated  full-length  of  Baroness  von  Bardele- 
ben  (Fritzi  Scheff).  Notable  amongthe  others 
were  a  particularly  distinguished  full-length 
of  Mrs.  Frederic  Esler  and  a  delicate- toned 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt-Scovel.  Mr.  Funk’s 
portraits  show  a  feeling  for  character  and  for 
local  color,  and  a  breadth  of  handling,  which, 
though  effective,  is  without  exaggeration.  The 
landscapes,  which  numbered  about  a  dozen 
in  all,  displayed  a  rich  and  picturesque  color 
sense  and  a  true  feeling  for  the  out  of  doors. 
“The  Seine  from  the  Latin  Quarter,’’  “At 
the  Bridge  of  L’ Avignon,”  and  “After  the 
Shower”  were  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory, 
yet  each  made  a  definite  and  subtle  appeal. 

EMINENT  LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS 

Opportunity  to  view  an  exceptional  exhi¬ 
bition  of  canvases  by  eminent  American  land¬ 
scape  painters  was  recently  afforded  at  the 


National  Arts  Club.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
one  is  able  to  see  so  representative  and  so 
interesting  a  collection  of  paintings,  or  one 
so  uniform  in  average.  Among  the  thirty- 
odd  canvases  on  view  there  were  si»  by 
Innes,  five  by  Wyant,  and  one  or  more 
apiece  by  such  men  as  Charles  H.  Davis, 
Homer  D.  Martin,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  D. 
W.  Tryon,  the  late  Julian  Rix,  and  others 
of  almost  equal  prominence.  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  again  Innes’s  “Storm  on  the 
Delaware,”  lent  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Granberr)', 
and  the  “Autumn  Sunset,”  from  the  Louis 
Ettlinger  collection.  A  certain  pathetic  in¬ 
terest  attached  to  the  two  canvases  by 
Julian  Rix  and  suggested  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  well  to  inaugurate  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Rix,  for  he  was  ah  artist  who  is 
sure  in  the  end  to  take  high  rank.  On  the 
whole,  the  Arts  Club  is  to  be  congratulated 
in  having  housed  an  exhibition  which  proved 
a  tribute  to  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of 
American  landscape  painting. 

GEROME  AND  CLASSICISM 

Few  realize  that  with  the  passing  of  Jean 
Leon  G^r6me  pass  also  the  last  traditions  of 
French  classical  painting.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  paint  as  Gerdme  painted;  the 
masterly  yet  studied  composition,  the  vivid 
yet  unreal  coloring,  the  sumptuous  Oriental 
appeal  are  for  the  most  part  buried  with  the 
distinguished  Academician  who  has  just  been 
laid  to  rest.  Gdrdme  was  in  his  early  days 
a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  and  success  came 
early  and  lasted  to  the  very  end.  He  was 
almost  equally  well  known  as  sculptor  and 
as  painter,  and  often  exhibited  marble  and 
canvas  at  the  same  Salon.  M.  Gerdme 
came  into  a  new  variety  of  prominence  only 
last  winter  when  he  sued  Edward  Brandus, 
a  dealer,  for  $2,000  damages,  charging  him 
with  altering  the  picture  “Louis  XIV.  and 
His  Court  in  the  Park  of  Versailles.  ”  In  the 
picture  the  combined  effect  of  setting  sun 
and  rising  moon  was  changed  to  full  sunshine, 
and  M.  Gdrdme  after  a  lively  litigation  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  enjoining  Brandus  from  selling  or 
disposing  of  the  canvas.  There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  who  actually  made  this  not  too 
subtle  or  legitimate  alteration,  but  Brandus, 
who  purchased  the  canvas  from  the  George 
M.  Tyner  collection  for  $1,600,  has  at  least 
one  too  many  Gdrdmes  on  his  hands. 
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“PARSIFAL”  IN  AMERICA 

By  LAURENCE  GILMAN,  Author  of  “  Paraifal  and 
ita  SiEnificance." 

It  falls  to  few  men  to  realize  their  ambi¬ 
tions  in  so  conspicuously  magnificent  a 
fashion  as  has  been  the  happy  fortune  of 
Mr.  Heinrich  Conried.  To  have  succeeded 
in  producing  the  coveted  “Parsifal”  of 
Richard  Wagner  on  an  American  stage,  in 
blithe  defiance  of  Bayreuth,  and  to  have 
made  the  production  a  representation  of 
superb  adequacy,  is  to  have  set  to  one’s 
credit  a  triumph  of  most  impressive  propor¬ 
tions. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  CASE 

Mr.  Conried  weathered  a  storm  of  protests 
— legal,  ethical,  ecclesiastical,  and  aesthetic 
— before  he  finally  consummated  his  au¬ 
dacious  plan  of  wresting  Wagner’s  jealously 
guarded  legacy  from  the  master’s  heirs 
and  exploiting  it  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House.  Formidable  legal  ob¬ 
stacles  were  set  in  his  way,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  an  injunction  on  the  ground 
of  copyright  violation.  That  particular  dif¬ 
ficulty,  however,  was  easily  overcome,  and 
his  right  to  produce  the  work  has  been 
firmly  established.  Many  have  fought  shy  of 
the  undertaking  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
direct  reversal  of  Wagner’s  wishes  in  the  mat¬ 
ter — a  point  of  delicate  morals  which  this  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss.  Clerical  objections, 
too,  were  encountered.  Many  worthy  per¬ 
sons  maintained  and  still  maintain,  with 
more  fervency  than  perception,  that  “Parsi¬ 
fal”  makes  profanation  of  sacred  things — a 
criticism  which  is  defended  most  stoutly  by 
those  who  have  not  troubled  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  actual  substance  of  the 
work.  Concerning  certain  considerations  of 
aesthetic  appropriateness,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  excellent  preparation  and  effect  of  Mr. 
Conried’s  production  have  largely  disposed 
of  whatever  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to 
the  artistic  wisdom  of  the  enterprise:  where¬ 
in  is  the  singularity  of  the  triumph. 

GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 

If  the  great  Richard  himself  could  have 
been  privileged  to  witness  Mr.  Conried’s  ver¬ 


sion  of  his  famous  “Biihnenweihfestspiel,” 
he  would,  we  are  sure,  have  addressed  one  of 
those  impulsively  fervent  testimonials  of  his 
to  the  Metropolitan’s  new  impressario.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  his  delight  in  the 
astonishingly  effective  scenery — the  serene 
and  umbrageous  woodland  of  the  first  act, 
the  impressive  temple  interior,  Klingsor^s 
gorgeous  Gardens  of  Delight ;  or  in  the 
admirably  expressive  costumes,  the  general 
probity  of  the  stage  management,  the  un¬ 
swerving  devotion  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
his  precepts. 

ternina’s  kundry 

Nor  would  the  master  of  Wahnfried  have 
failed  to  find  edification  in  the  work  of  the 
principal  singers.  How  Wagner  would  have 
celebrated  Temina’s  Kundry!  He  had  no 
such  artist  at  his  command  for  the  Ba)Teuth 
premiere  ol  1882.  They  were  not,  indeed,  to 
be  found  at  that  period.  The  singing  actress 
of  Temina’s  type  is  a  product  of  to-day,  al¬ 
though  the  breed  is  a  direct  result  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  precepts  and  ideals. 

It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  call  Ter¬ 
nina’s  the  ideal  Kundry.  It  lacks,  of  course, 
the  alluring  personal  loveliness  which  Wag¬ 
ner  required  for  the  seduction  scene  of  the 
second  act;  but  we  have  Wagner’s  own  word 
for  it,  that  physical  comeliness  is  dispensable 
in  that  place.  It  is  the  marvellously  subtle 
and  poignant  acting  of  Temina  that  vivifies 
the  part;  beauty,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is 
her  least  striking  possession,  and  her  voice  is 
far  from  what  it  used  to  be.  But  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  art,  the  flaming  temperament  of  tlie 
woman,  conquers  every  natural  impediment, 
and  makes  of  her  impersonation  a  tragic  mas¬ 
terpiece,  an  interpretation  of  vivid  and  search¬ 
ing  eloquence.  It  is  Temina’s  most  autlien- 
tic  triumph:  more  variously  telling,  richer  in 
significant  detail,  than  her  Isolde,  Brunn- 
hilde  or  Elizabeth.  The  Kundry  of  Marian 
Weed  suffers  grievously  by  comparison,  al¬ 
though  this  reading  has  its  definite  merits. 

BURGSTALLER  AS  PARSIFAL 

Mr.  Philip  Hale,  whose  words  of  critical 
wisdom  are  as  authoritative  as  they  are  keen¬ 
ly  brilliant,  has  declared  the  Parsifal  of  Burg- 
staller  to  be  remote  at  many  points  from 
Wagner’s  intentions.  He  witnessed  the  first 
performance  of  “Parsifal”  at  Bayreuth  un¬ 
der  the  master’s  personal  supervision,  and  so 
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speaks  with  considerable  weight;  but  one 
need  not  have  been  at  Bayreuth  twenty 
years  ago  in  order  to  feel  a  righteous  mis- 
liking  for  the  young  Bavarian’s  interpreta¬ 
tion.  He  acts  with  fervor,  but  it  is  the 
fervor  of  the  footlights,  not  of  veritable 
emotion.  His  effects  are  persistently  over¬ 
emphasized,  although  his  denotement  of -the 
guileless  simpleton  is  often  effective  and  of 
moving  conviction.  Nor  is  his  singing  a 
continual  delight — it  is  often,  indeed,  nothing 
less  than  execrable;  and  his  method  is  mat¬ 
ter  for  public  scandal. 

VAN  ROOY  AND  OTHERS 

Next  to  Temina’s  Kundry,  in  the  order  of 
successful  efficiency,  is  the  inspired  Amfortas 
of  Anton  Van  Rooy.  Eloquent  beyond  de¬ 
scription  in  its  profound  and  majestic  pathos, 
it  is  an  achievement  which  gives  decided 
point  to  the  frequent  contention  that  Amfortas 
is  the  most  sympathetic  and  engrossing  figure 
of  Wagner’s  drama.  Blass’  s  Gumemanz  is 
respectable,  but  neither  patriarchal  nor  im¬ 
posingly  benignant.  But  it  is  acted  with  dig¬ 
nity,  with  justness,  with  tenderness.  Otto 
Goritz,  Mr.  Conried’s  new  barytone,  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  Klingsor,  though  lacking  the  sinister 
ferocity  of  Wagner’s  conception.  The  flower- 
maidens  of  Klingsot^s  enchanted  resort,  for 
whom  Wagner  has  written  cruelly  difficult 
music,  play  and  sing  with  accuracy,  with 
charm,  with  an  abandonment  which  ap¬ 
proaches  veracity  of  a  dangerous  order —  Dr. 
Parkhurst  might  find  in  this  scene  a  more 
profitable  theme  for  his  denunciations  than  in 
the  perilous  subject  of  esoteric  significances. 


“Parsifal”  score,  Mr.  Hertz  does  not  quite 
realize  its  essential  exaltation,  its  grave  and 
august  tenderness.  But  in  the  passages  of 
human  and  sensuous  excitement  he  is  superb. 
He  has  done  nothing  finer  here  than  his  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  prelude  to  the  second  act,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  music  of  that  act.  And  for 
his  unremitting  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  Mr.  Conried’s  production — for  on  his 
shoulders  rested  the  heaviest  burden  of  the 
enterprise — there  can  be  nothing  but  the 
most  cordial  praise. 

THE  WORK  ITSELF 

A  note  on  the  work  itself :  We  have 
heard  ad  nauseam,  of  late,  of  the  lamentable 
decadence  of  Wagner’s  inspiration  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  this  final  legacy  of  his  genius. 
Ciurent  commentaries  deplore  the  evil  days 
upon  which  the  magician  of  BajTeuth  had 
fallen  before  his  death,  and  eager  scalpels 
have  laid  bare  the  imagined  defects  of  his 
final  score.  Something,  indeed,  may  be 
conceded  them.  It  is  true  that  Wagner  has 
not  written  in  “Parsifal”  with  the  exuberant 
energy,  the  splendidly  prodigal  invention,  of 
his  earlier  works.  But  who  can  listen,  with 
any  approach  to  sympathy  of  attitude,  to 
this  haunting  swan -song  and  not  realize  tliat 
there  is,  in  its  wonderful  unfolding,  qual¬ 
ities  of  high  and  rapturous  beauty,  of  sub¬ 
tlety,  of  grave  and  poignant  tenderness,  that 
are  incomparable  and  unique.  And  in  its 
spiritual  significance,  as  it  is  impressed 
through  action,  text,  and  music,  Wagner  is 
with  the  seers. 


THE  CONDUCTING  OF  ALFRED  HERTZ 

Much  ink  has  been  spilled  on  the  subject 
of  Alfred  Hertz’s  reading  of  the  “Parsifal” 
score.  Mr.  Hertz  won  his  musical  spurs 
here  last  season,  largely  through  his  conduct¬ 
ing  of  “Tristan”  and  certain  of  the  “Ring” 
dramas.  Young,  comparatively,  as  he  is,  he 
demonstrated  his  possession  of  surpassing  and 
rare  ability.  He  is  that  rarest  of  artistic  birds 
— a  musician  of  controlled  intelligence  and 
temperament.  His  “Tristan,”  particularly, 
was  magnificently  colorful  and  effective. 
But  how  would  he  handle  “Parsifal,”  a  work 
of  utterly  different  caliber,  dramatically,  emo¬ 
tionally,  spiritually?  It  is  undeniable — his 
best  friends  have  not  disputed  it — that  in  the 
broader  and  more  intimate  moments  of  the 


MORLEY’S  GLADSTONE 

In  the  choice  of  his  literary  executor,  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  final  proof  of  the  rare  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  appreciations  of  other  men’s 
abilities.  Keen  analysis,  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment,  and  good  taste  characterize  J  ohn  Mor- 
ley’s  life  of  the  great  English  Liberal.  Some 
fear  was  felt  lest  Mr.  Morley’s  avowed  ag¬ 
nosticism  should  render  him  incapable  of 
dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  religious  side 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character;  but  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  has  achieved  an  attitude  of  scholarly 
impartiality,  and  writh  the  touch  of  a  master 
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draws  for  us  the  portrait  of  the  man — mad¬ 
dening  mixture  of  chivalrous  enthusiast,  scho¬ 
lastic  theologian,  and  hard-headed  politician; 
sympathetically  reveals  to  us  “that  double¬ 
mindedness,  that  division  of  sensibility  be¬ 
tween  the  demands  of  spiritual  and  secular 
life,  which  remained  throughout  one  of  the 
marking  traits  of  Gladstone’s  career.”  Apart 
from  its  biographical  interest,  Mr.  Morley’s 
book  is  of  value  as  the  history  of  the  political 
life  of  England  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
told  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  been 
personally  connected  with  the  events  de¬ 
scribed. 

A  BOOK  FOR  BOYS 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  Mr.  Ern¬ 
est  Seton  Thompson’s  pre-eminence  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  mentality  of  wild  crea¬ 
tures,  feathered  or  furred;  but  as  a  reader  of 
human  emotions  he  cannot  escape  the  flail 
of  criticism.  His  portrayal  of  the  two  boys 
who  play  at  being  Indians,  in  his  new  book, 
“Two  Little  Savages,”  lacks  the  sympathetic 
touch  which  has  made  bird  and  beast  al¬ 
most  human — indeed,  these  characters  be¬ 
come  mere  automatons  on  which  to  hang 
the  slenderest  of  plots.  Beneath  the  sugar- 
coating  of  narrative,  Mr.  Thompson  con¬ 
ceals  the  pill  of  instruction,  and  imparts 
information  on  various  matters  connected 
with  woodcraft.  It  is  a  false  delicacy  that 
shrinks  from  details  necessary  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  any  subject,  but  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  author  of  “Two  Little  Savages” 
has  permitted  himself  a  quite  unnecessary 
coarseness  in  some  of  his  expositions.  When, 
as  happens  once  or  twice,  Mr.  Thompson 
harks  back  to  his  beloved  beasts,  the  hand 
of  Lie  master  is  at  once  apparent.  The  cat 
that  lives  in  a  hollow  log  and  tries  to  rear 
an  orphan  family  of  squirrels  along  with 
her  own  kittens,  and  the  hoary  woodchuck 
that  meets  a  highly  improbable  fate  are 
pleasant  oases  in  a  desert  of  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pages.  Mr.  Thompson’s 
motive  for  writing  the  tale,  “Because  I  have 
known  the  torment  of  thirst  I  would  dig  a 
well  where  others  may  drink,”  and  the 
really  charming  marginal  sketches  are  the 
book’s  best  excuse. 

THE  DAMSEL  AND  THE  SAGE 

Mrs.  Elinor  Glvn’s  new  book  bears 
the  sub-title  of  “A  Woman’s  Whimsies,” 


which  is  probably  a  veiled  apology  for  its 
contents.  The  story  is  in  the  form  of  ten 
interviews  between  a  young  woman  and  a 
hermit,  and  the  conversation  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  obvious  conundrums  as  to  the 
nature  of  precious  stones,  doves,  cockatoos, 
and  fishes.  Each  episode  concludes  with 
one  or  more  instructive  proverbs.  We  hear 
with  pleasure  that  “when  you  have  caught 
your  fish  it  may  be  better  to  cook  and  eat  it.” 
This  is  what  we  have  always  thought,  and 
we  put  behind  us  the  vague  suspicion  that 
the  same  advice  has  been  offered  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  hare.  “Do  not  offer  tigers 
hay  or  antelopes  joints  of  meat”  seems 
eminently  sensible;  and  “No  man  likes  shoot¬ 
ing  tame  rabbits,”  reveals  the  author  as  a 
student  of  human  natiure.  The  book  closes 
with  the  abduction  of  the  sage  by  the 
damsel,  presumably  with  an  early  marriage 
in  view.  How  the  tale  leads  up  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  the  right  way 
for  a  book  to  end. 

One  more  pertinent  quotation  from 
Mrs.  Glyn’s  proverbs — “Life  is  short — avoid 
causing  yawns.” 

A** 

TRUE  STORIES 

In  his  preface  to  his  “Children  of  the 
Tenements,”  Jacob  A.  Riis  says:  “I  never 
could  invent  even  a  small  part  of  a  plot.  The 
story  has  to  come  to  me  complete  before  I 
tell  it.  The  stories  printed  in  this  volume 
came  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  work  as  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  .  .  .  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
are  just  as  they  came  to  me  fresh  from  the 
life  of  the  people.”  In  the  fact  thus  stated 
lies  both  the  virtue  and  the  defect  of  Mr. 
Riis’s  book.  Realistic  pictures  of  life — yes; 
short  stories  of  literary  excellence — no.  More 
ingredients  than  a  dramatic  situation,  and 
strong  human  feeling  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  an  artistic  tale;  skill  in  con¬ 
struction,  subtlety  of  treatment,  charm  of 
style  are  required — and  in  these  qualities  Mr. 
Riis’s  stories  are  noticeably  deficient.  But 
people  who  would  know  how  the  other  half 
lives,  who  would  learn  of  the  infinite  coinage, 
kindliness,  comedy,  and  tragedy  in  the  lives 
of  the  poor,  will  pardon  the  literary  crudity 
of  these  sketches  of  slum  life  and  character 
for  the  sake  of  their  convincing  truthfulness. 

A  TALE  OF  ADVENTURE 

The  book  which  Eden  Phillpotts  has  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  to  his  son,  and  to  “all  other 
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brave  British  and  American  boys,"  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  young  people,  and  to  all  such  old 
ones  as  are  lucky  enough  to  preserve  some¬ 
thing  of  their  youthful  love  of  adventure. 
"The  Golden  Fetich  ”  is  the  account  of  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  three  men  and  one 
woman,  guided  by  a  battered  plate  of  gold 
and  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  search  of  a  treasure 
of  diamonds  hidden  in  Central  Africa.  The 
story  is  frankly  and  solely  one  of  exciting 
chance  and  danger.  The  reader  shares  Mr. 
Phillpott’s  evident  indifference  to  anything 
but  the  adventures  in  which  the  characters 
figure.  The  love  interest  is  plainly  forced;  the 
heroine  talks  in  stilted  bookish  fashion;  and 
the  three  men,  though  clearly  individualized, 
only  interest  when  in  action.  Then  author 
and  reader  alike  forget  themselves  in  breath¬ 
less  encounters  with  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
man-eating  lions;  and  in  moving  dealings 
with  savages — thrilling  captures,  escapes, 
vividly  pictured  midnight  rites.  Even  one 
wl'.o  does  not,  as  a  rule,  care  for  stories  of 
blood-curdling  adventure  is  likely,  once 
fairly  started  on  the  trail  of  these  diamond 
hunters,  to  follow  them  to  the  happy  end  of 
their  journey. 

MR.  FORMAN’S  PLEASANT  STORY 
A  FOREIGN  atmosphere  lends  a  certain 
amount  of  distinction  to  any  story,  and  gen¬ 
tle  treatment  gives  even  indistinct  characters 
a  claim  to  regard.  Mr.  Justus  Miles  Forman 
has  given  us  “Monsigny,”  and  those  who 
have  leisure  have  to  thank  him  for  a  delicate 
picture  of  English- French  life  and  a  situa¬ 
tion  resting  on  a  lofty,  if  mistaken,  sense  of 
honor.  Those  who  have  not  leisure,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  not  read  Mr.  Forman’s  book; 
but  then  there  are  few  works  published  in 
these  days  that  pass  the  modem  test  of  ar- 
.  resting  the  attention  of  the  busy  man,  and 
"Monsigny”  probably  does  not  court  this 
test.  It  touches  no  problems,  and  the  ten¬ 
sion  is  slack;  but  if  stories  must  be  written 
that  do  not  have  to  be  written,  there  is  cause 
for  gratitude  when  they  offer  purity  and  re¬ 
finement,  and  these  attributes  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  found  in  "Monsigny.”  Mr.  For¬ 
man  has  a  merciful  touch — perhaps  truer  for 
this  quality.  For  a  dishonored  woman  de- 
Uberately  to  plot  marriage  into  a  proud 
family,  under  an  assumed  name,  is  not  an 
attractive  act,  but  the  author  has  given  even 
this  unfortunate  a  redeeming  quality  in  her 
love  for  little  children.  A  touch  of  humor 


in  his  next  work  is  respectfully  suggested  to 
Mr.  Forman. 

TWO  BOOKS  OF  CATS 

“The  Book  of  the  Cat”  and  "A  Book  of 
Cheerful  Cats”  are  no  doubt  highly  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  children  for  whom  they  are 
designed,  but  a  little  disappointing  to  the 
grown-up  people  who  confess  to  a  fondness 
for  pussies,  and  all  that  concerns  them.  The 
former  is  a  large  and  beautifully  bound 
volume,  but  the  cat-faces  drawn  by  Elizabeth 
F.  Bonsale  seldom  remind  us  of  our  own 
"Toms”  and  "Tabbies,”  and  the  stories  and 
verses  of  Mabel  Humphrey,  though  clever 
enough,  represent  a  purely  fictitious  cat 
point  of  view  and  are  not  nearly  as  enter¬ 
taining  to  natural  cat-lovers  as  the  real 
stories  they  all  can  tell  of  their  favorites. 
The  other,  “A  Book  of  Cheerful  Cats,”  is  a 
collection  of  cat-cartoons  with  other  ani¬ 
mated  animals  thrown  in;  clever  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  human  feasts,  foibles,  and  vanities 
in  cat-land  which  amuse  us  as  well  as  the 
children,  but  which  do  not  touch  our  hearts. 
Why  cannot  someone  give  us  a  book  of 
cats,  at  the  same  time  real  enough  for  their 
growm-up  friends,  and  vivacious  enough  for 
the  children? 

AN  INTIMATE  BIOGRAPHY 

The  personal  side  of  an  artist  must  always 
be  one  of  great  fascination.  He  is  led  to  his 
calling  by  greater  traits  than  the  multitude 
|x>ssess,  and  the  whole  work  of  his  life  tends 
to  develop  the  emotional,  the  aesthetic,  and 
the  sensitive  in  him  until  he  is  emphatically 
different.  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  expression  of  this  keener  nature 
in  the  details  of  the  life  common  to  all. 
From  Comtesse  Ang^le  Potocka  comes  a 
biography  of  the  great  Austrian  pianist, 
Theodore  Leschetizky,  which  is  full  of  such 
interest;  not  greatly  written,  with  lofty  lessons, 
but  told  with  a  pleasant  humor  and  a  pleasant 
tenderness,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
member  of  the  family.  The  nervous  Slavonic 
atmosphere,  the  procession  of  gifted  and  fam¬ 
ous  personages,  moving  in  so  lifelike  a 
manner  about  the  central  figure,  make  a 
work  that  must  be  charming  to  the  average 
reader,  and  especially  so  to  the  many  pupils 
of  the  great  teacher.  The  biographer  is  a 
sister  of  Leschetizky’s  present  wife. 


UNION  SQUARE  NORTH 


We  have  been  begging  for  criticism. 
Well,  we  are  getting  it.  Read  this: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Ridgway-Thayer  Company: 

“I  have  taken  a  i^reat  interest  in  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  Everybody’s.  I  want 
to  utter  a  sincere  word  of  protest  and 
warning.  The  last  issue  (January)  is  no¬ 
where  near  up  to  the  standard  set  before. 

No  one  feature  of  a  magazine  counts  more 
strongly  with  the  general  public  than  its 
illustrations,  and  many  of  those,  notably 
the  portraits  of  the  January  issue,  are 
about  as  poor  as  any  published  lately. 

Why  give  the  magazine  a  cheap  look  which 
can  but  hurt  it?  The  portraits  for  in¬ 
stance,  look  as  if  they  belonged  in  some 
country  newspaper  rather  than  an  np-to- 
date-ahead-of-the-times  magazine.  This 
comes  from  a  well-wisher  who  is  keenly 
disappointed. 

Yours  cordially. 

The  January  Everybody’s  was  the  poor- 
est-looking  magazine  we  have  ever  issued. 
We  used  too  fine  a  screen  on  our  half-tones. 
The  forms  were  poorly  made  ready.  We  ran 
into  a  bad  lot  of  paper.  The  combination 
was  too  much  for  us.  This  criticism  will  not 
apply  now. 

THE  HERO  IS  A  CRIMINAL 

A  vigorous  protest  from  our  Avondale 
friend  suggests  a  few  of  the  Editors’  prob¬ 
lems: 

Avondale,  Pennsylvania. 
Editors  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 

Z>far  Sirs:  It  has  been  with  pleasure  and 
great  interest  that  I  have  read  your  maga¬ 
zine  for  over  a  year,  but  when  1  read  "^e 
Pacification  of  Cebu’’  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber,  it  took  my  pride  in  the  magazine  down 


a  peg.  That  kind  of  a  story  is  not  worthy 
of  a  publication  which  has  heretofore 
seemed  beyond  reproach.  Consider  it  a 
moment — the  hero  is  a  criminal  and  a  dis¬ 
reputable  character  from  beginning  to  end, 
yet  he  is  “written  up”  to  appear  funny  (?). 

Mis  actions,  which  in  re^  life  would  be 
called  atrocious,  are  passed  over  with  ap¬ 
proval.  Perhaps  his  actions  on  the  island 
were  not  criminal  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  but  the  whole  air  of 
character  is  bad.  In  fact,  the  whole  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  story  is  to  erase  the  wickedness 
of  crime  and  make  it  look  pleasing.  I  feel 
that  this  kind  of  literature  (I  hate  to  call  it 
so)  cannot  be  too  severely  criticised.  I 
wish  someone  could  start  a  great  crusade 
against  it  and  beat  it  out,  and  the  taste  for 
it  too.  I  beg  ptardon  for  writing  so  much, 
but  hope  that  my  plea  may  be  taken  to  heart 
by  the  Everybody’s  Magazine  if  it 
doesn’t  go  on  for  further  good.  I  am, 
yours  truly,  - 

When  a  clergyman  tells  a  good  story,  and 
they  are  the  best  story-tellers  in  the  world,  it 
is  likely  to  be  something  that  a  sensitive  lay¬ 
man  would  almost  call  sacrilegious.  In  a 
gathering  of  lawyers  the  stories  ^at  are  most 
appreciated  reflect  upon  the  profession. 

The  following  illustrates:  A  story  is  told 
at  the  expense  of  Joseph  Choate,  the  great 
lawyer,  now  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  On  a  very  important  case,  Edward 
Lauterbach,  an  eminent  Jewish  attorney,  was 
associated  with  him.  They  won  their  case 
and  when  it  came  to  deciding  upon  the  fee, 
Mr.  Choate,  the  Christian,  asked  Mr.  Lau¬ 
terbach,  the  Jew,  what  he  thought  they  ought 
to  charge.  Mr.  Lauterbach  said  he  thought 
$5,000  would  be  a  fair  charge.  Mr.  Choate 
replied  that  it  shouldn’t  be  less  than  $15,000. 
Said  Mr.  Lauterbach:  “Almost  thou  persuad- 
est  me  to  be  a  Christian." 
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FUN  AND  LOVE 

There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  among  good 
men  which  leads  them  to  poke  fun  at  folly 
in  their  moments  of  relaxation.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  our  pleasure  in  the  “Cebu"  tale — 
and  we  miist  confess  to  a  genuine  pleasure 
in  reading  and  publishing  it — was  a  piece  off 
the  same  cloth.  There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  the 
story  for  a  lot  of  people.  It  cleverly  satirizes 
our  army  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  broad,  but 
it  is  real.  Further,  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  not  anything  in  it  which  could  possibly 
harm  anyone,  however  weak.  You  begin  to 
realize  some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  live 
Editor  runs  up  against  in  his  effort  to  make 
a  mag2izine.  To  get  humor  he  must  take 
his  chance  of  appearing  undignified  or  even 
coarse.  To  get  sentiment  he  may  appear 
mawkish.  Fun  and  love  are  the  Editor’s 
Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

HOW  GREAT  CIRCULATIONS  ARE  MADE 

Some  publications  have  made  tremendous 
advances  in  circulation  by  spending  immense 
sums  in  advertising  in  newspapers  and  in 
other  magazines.  The  publisher  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  spent  $300,000 
in  twelve  months  advertising  his  magazine. 
There  are,  however,  other  very  profitable 
magazines  which  do  little  advertising.  They 
were  started  when  the  public  was  ready  for 
something  new;  or  the  quality  of  their  con¬ 
tents  demanded  recognition,  and  made  it  a 
pleasure  for  the  reader  to  speak  of  them  to 
others. 

CIRCULATION  NEARLY  DOUBLED 

The  favorable  opinions  that  thousands 
have  expressed  concerning  the  merits  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine  leads  us  to  believe 
that  if  we  should  spend  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  during  this  year  in  advertising, 
by  Christmas  Everybody’s  would  have  a 
half-million  circulation.  But  would  it  pay? 
It  would  be  profitable  in  the  long  run,  with¬ 
out  doubt;  but  there  are  ten  good  reasons 
why  it  is  not  wise  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  first  reason  is:  It  is  unnecessary;  and 
the  second  reason:  We  haven't  the  money. 
With  these  two  rea.sons  it  would  be  superflu¬ 
ous  to  name  the  others. 

When  we  bought  Everybody’-s  from  John 
Wanamaker,  we  happened  to  strike  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment.  The  people  were  ready 
for  another  good  magazine,  and  we  did  our 
best  to  make  it  We  have  been  successful 


beyond  our  expectations,  praise  be!  We 
put  so  much  money  into  the  added  con¬ 
tents  and  quality  of  the  magazine  that  we 
had  little  left  with  which  to  advertise — but 
the  circulation  increased  just  the  same,  and 
of  the  Christmas  Number  the  edition  was 
290,000 — a  gain  of  140,000  in  eight  months. 

1 

YOUR  DEBT  TO  THE  ADVERTISER 

Are  you  aware  that  the  magazines  pub¬ 
lished  in  America  are  the  best  in  the  world? 
Do  you  realize  that  they  cost  the  publishers 
considerably  more  than  you  pay  for  them? 
You  have  the  wide-awake  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  thank  for  making  such  magazines 
possible.  We  are  getting  an  increased  rate 
for  ^vertising  now,  the  price  we  made  last 
August  just  going  into  effect  with  this  issue. 
Count  the  pages.  Tolerably  good  showing, 
don’t  you  think?  Count  the  pages  in  any 
other  magazine  for  comparison.  We  suspect 
that  the  Advertisers  prefer  our  magazine 
because  we  decline  to  run  any  liquor,  patent 
medicine,  or  otherwise  objectionable  busi¬ 
ness.  Besides,  we  use  the  same  paper  for 
Advertisements  that  we  do  for  text  and  the 
same  care  in  printing. 

WHY  ADVERTISING  PAYS 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  would  seem 
hardly  possible  that  an  advertiser  could 
afford  to  pay  $300  for  one  page,  our  present 
price.  That  is  where  you  come  in.  Every 
time  you  patronize  one  of  our  Advertisers 
and  mention  our  magazine  you  are  making 
it  pay.  A  part  of  the  money  you  send  to 
him  he  sends  to  us  and  we  give  it  back  to 
you  again  in  a  magazine  that  actually  costs 
more  than  twice  what  we  get  for  it.  That 
is  the  whole  story  of  modem  magazine 
publishing.  The  publishers  who  don’t  allow 
too  much  of  the  advertising  money  to  stick 
to  their  fingers,  but  pass  it  on  to  you  in  a 
constantly  improving  magazine,  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  win  out.  You  can  make  or  break 
a  publisher.  You  can  buy  his  magazine  and 
stdl  break  him.  Just  pay  no  attention  to 
the  advertisements  and  ^e  trick  is  done.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  encourage  him, 
and  actually  make  him  to  bring  it  home,  if 
you  wish  to  make  us  go  through  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  You  will  see  half  a  dozen  things 
you  are  going  to  buy  this  week.  Send 
your  order  to  the  Advertiser  and  mention 
Everybody’s.  Don’t  faU  to  mention  Every¬ 
body's. 


